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These  machines 

recommended  by  the  authors  of 
"OFFICE  APPLIANCE  EXERCISES” 

FLY  AND  BEAVER— GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO..  lyss 

for  classroom  instruction 


BURROUGHS 
ADDING  -  SUBTRACTING 
MACHINE 

Admirably  suited  for  teaching 
adding-subtracting  machine  op¬ 
eration  as  required  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  business  office.  There  are 
many  other  types,  sizes  and  styles 
of  Burroughs  Adding-Subtract¬ 
ing  Machines,  both  electric  and 
hand-operated.  The  model  se¬ 
lected  is  listed  at  only  SIS.®). 00. 


BURROUGHS 

CALCULATOR 

This  5-column  standard  Bur¬ 
roughs  Calculator  handles  every 
example  included  in  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  calculating.  It  is  the  same 
calculator  used  in  thousands  of 
business  offices  every  day.  There 
are  many  models  of  Burroughs 
Calculators,  both  electric  and 
hand-operated,  in  various  total¬ 
ing  capacities.  The  machine 
selected  is  listed  at  only  $80.00. 


Teachers  and  students  are  invited  to  call  at  any  local  Burroughs  office  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  t)f  any  Burroughs  machine,  and  its  application  to  any  figuring  problem. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


More  than  7,000  Schools 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION 
2012  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days, 

send _ Interval  Timers  at  S5.25  each  to 

address  below. 

□  Ship  prepaid  (Check  or  Money 
Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.O. D. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

I  City . . . 


Use  the  ®  Interval  Tinier 


t* 


.  A®' 


'  ..<•  'ivX. 


,tv  '•f 


FEATURES: 

Times  periods  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 
Concealed  alarm  rings  when  time  interval 
has  elapsed  .  .  .  Can  be  set  in  advance  and 
started  when  ready  by  means  of  a  lever  . .  . 
Finished  in  black  enamel  and  chromium,  in 
the  modern  motif .  .  .  Approximate  dimen¬ 
sions — 4  X  5  X  2  inches. 


Il’Acn  ordering  your  Intcrvttl  Tuner  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


JUNE.  1935 


Xour  students  can 


earn  more  if  they  have 
Addressograph  training 


The  benefits,  to  the  new  graduate 
just  entering;  the  Inisiness  world,  of 
a  thorough  knowleilge  of  modern  oflTiee 
machines  and  methods  can  hardly  he 
overestimateil.  For  today,  more  than 
ever,  business  executives  are  interested 
in  ways  and  means  of"cutting  corners,” 
eliminating  errors  and  waste,  speeding 
office  routine. 

Addressograph,  the  most  versatile  of 
office  devices,  saves  time  and  money  for 
business  in  hundreds  of  different  ways. 


^  our  students  should  have  a  well- 
formed  know  ledge  of  its  operation  and 
uses.  1 1  will  enable  them  toprogressfaster 
in  business  .  .  .  and  earn  more  money. 

I  f  your  scluKvl  is  not  already  equippeil 
to  furnish  Aildressograph  training,  you 
are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  our 
nearest  representative,  who  will  with¬ 
out  obligation  give  you  complete  in¬ 
formation.  Consult  your  phone  hook  for 
his  address.  If  you  don't  find  it  listed, 
just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  CLASS  700 

— hand  operated.  From  a  complete  typing  unit 
(pjate  and  frame)  it  automatically  prints  or  im¬ 
prints  names  and  addresses,  or  other  data,  at  speeds 
up  to  1500  hourly.  Anyone  can  operate  it.  Some  of 
its  many  uses:  Addressing,  filling-in,  tag  imprinting, 
duplicating  on  various  forms,  listing  .  .  .  used  in 
thousands  of  large  and  small  businesses. 


a 

GRAPHOTYPE  CLASS  6140 

— hand  operated.  This  machine  embosses  the  metal 
plate  which,  when  placed  in  its  frame,  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  Addressograph  typing  unit.  It  is  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate  .  .  .  anyone  can  quickly  learn  to  use  it.  The 
6140  Graphotype,  with  the  700  Addressograph  shown 
at  the  left,  are  recommended  as  minimum  classroom 
equipment. 


ADDRESj^OGRAPH-MULTIGRAPlI  rORPORATIO!¥ 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


AUDRESSUGRAPil-MULTIGKAlMI  (:0RI>0RAT10N,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  Addressograph  and  its  use  in  business. 
Name . Address . 


City ... 
Address 


State 


My  School  is 


B  Instructor 
Student 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


ii 
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WOODSTOCK'S 

NEW 

Teaching  Help 


This  new  service  to  teachers  is  furnished,  gratis,  in  addition  to 
the  nationally  popular  School  Help  Service,  which  the  Wood- 
stock  Typewriter  Company  has  provided,  without  interruptioru, 
even  through  the  depression  years.  .  .  .  Teachers  all  over  the 
country  have  heen  quick  to  recognize  and  appreciate  Woodstock’s 
sincere  efforts  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  student  interest  and  in 
stimulating  student  proficiency  in  typewriting.  .  .  .  The  Woodstock 
Typewriter  Company  is  grateful  for  the  unprecedented  volume  of 
business  it  has  enjoyed  from  schools  everywhere,  and  as  an 
appreciation  will  continue  to  provide  the  best  in  Teaching  Aids — 
for  your  use.  Requests  for  this  service  are  always  welcomed. 

rite  today  for  your  copy  of  this  new  teaching  aid — **Dictation  Facts  No.  i.’ 


Woodstock  Typewriter  Company 


SIX  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities  Distributors  All  Over  the  World 

When  writing  Woodstock,  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


JUNE,  1935 


BEW-635 

DITTO,  INCORPORATED,  2243  West  Harrison  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Yes,  I’d  like  to  receive  your  booklet,  “Ditto  —  Its  Use  and  Operation,”  an  instruction  manual  for 
commercial  schools.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Same . . . . . . Title - 

School.  . . Address . 

City . County . State. 


When  sending  for  this  Manual  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


JUNE,  1935 


MORE  THAN  500  TEACHERS  | 


*Essenlials 

of  Business  Mathematics 

by  R.  R.  ROSKNBERG 

Since  the  publication  of  Business  Mathematics — Principles 
and  Practice  (complete  book)  bundreds  of  teachers  bave 
requested  us  to  bring  out  a  slightly  abridged  edition,  suitable 
for  use  in  private  commercial  schools  and  one-semester 
courses  in  high  schools. 

Essentials  of  Business  Mathematics  is  published  to  meet  this 
demand.  The  book  contains  320  pages  and  can  be  completed 
in  90  instruction  periods. 

Ready  in  May.  LIST  PRICE  S1.20. 


To  he  published  in  June 

Teaching  Methods  and  Testing 
Materials  in  Business  Mathematics 

by  R.  R.  ROSENBERG 

This  is  a  teacher’s  book  of  inestimable  value  to  every  teacher 
of  Business  Arithmetic,  regardless  of  the  textbook  used.  It 
is  also  ideal  as  a  text  for  commercial  teacher  training  courses. 
Will  be  ready  before  the  first  of  July.  LIST  PRICE  $1.20. 

Place  your  order  now  and  give  us  your  summer  address. 

The 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 

Toronto  London  Sydney 

Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative. 

When  ordering  your  copy  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


JUNE,  1935 
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PUTTING  SANITY  INTO  BUSINESS 

We  have  made  too  much  of  efficiency,  holdii 
Mr.  Carkin,  and  too  little  of  humanizing  in 
husiness.  Inn^t  there  a  better  combination? 


•  SETH  B.  CARKIN 

Principal,  Packard  School 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

TOO  long  have  we  made  a  god  of  Effi¬ 
ciency.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
efficiency  is  not  important.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
success  of  any  business.  But  success  is  not 
found  by  efficiency  alone. 

No  one  can  live  in  the  world  today  without 
realizing  the  importance  of  human  relations 
and  how  much  they  may  contribute  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  enterprise.  A  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  no  matter  how  efficiently 
geared  for  production,  cannot  be  completely 
successful  unless  it  is  manned  with  a  con¬ 
tented  personnel.  It  is  an  axiom  that  a  busi¬ 


ness  entity  is  the  sum  total  of  its  human 
parts.  And  the  human  parts  are  naturally 
fallible,  temperamental,  often  erratic,  whether 
they  be  executives  or  mere  hired  help. 

It  is  these  human  qualities  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  more  and  more  by 
employers  and  employees  alike.  Increasingly 
we  are  made  aware  of  a  social  awakening,  of 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  indeed  our  broth¬ 
ers’  keepers.  No  man  who  is  alive  to  the 
feel  of  his  times  can  disregard  this  spirit 
which  is  invading  every  corner  of  our  lives. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  value  of  a 
good  personality  in  business,  but  heretofore. 


the  emphasis  has  been  placed  largely  on  |)er- 
sonal  apf)earance,  neatness,  a  ready  smile  and 
a  sunny  disposition,  all  essentials  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Today,  however,  w'e  recognize 
the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  the  more 
solid  virtues,  those  which  we  were  taught  in 
Sunday  school  maxims — the  qualities  which 
make  for  pleasant,  tolerant,  understanding  so¬ 
cial  relationships.  These  are  as  essential  to 
the  business  organization  as  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  A  man  or  woman  does  not  cease  to 
Ik  human  when  he  or  she  enters  a  business 
office.  We  cannot  exjKCt  them  to  become 
machines.  Nor  docs  any  intelligent  business 
man  expect  that  they  shall. 

In  the  past  too  little  attention  has  lieen  paid 
to  the  human  side  of  the  young  men  and 
worr.en  preparing  to  enter  the  business  world. 
In  this  resjKct  the  function  of  the  business 
school  has  changed.  We  can  no  longer  be 
content  to  turn  out  efficient  secretaries  or  ac¬ 
countants,  stenographers  or  lxx)kkeef)ers.  It  is 
our  duty  also  to  turn  out  men  and  women 
with  a  high  ethical  standard,  with  a  sense  of 
justice,  of  loyalty,  of  tolerance,  above  all,  of 
resjx)nsibility.  Our  task  does  not  end  when 
we  have  given  them  the  necessary  technical 
training.  We  must  equip  them  as  human 
Icings  to  fit  into  organizations  in  which  they 
will  have  to  deal  with  other  human  beings. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  lecture  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  moral  qualities  they  should  try 
to  develop.  In  their  daily  contacts  at  school 
there  is  ample  opportunity  to  practice  what 
we  are  preaching.  For  example,  at  the  Pack¬ 
ard  School,  we  have  a  practical  course  in 
which  the  students  actually  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness.  While  they  are  learning  the  essentials 
of  business  procedure,  they  are  acquiring  an 
ability  to  handle  people.  They  gain  daily 
experience  in  various  relationships:  employer- 
employee;  seller<ustomer,  and  as  co-workers, 
etc. 

The  student  learns  by  daily  practice  the 
value  of  adaptability,  a  quality  essential  to  a 
successful  business  career,  for  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  with  what  type  of  organization  he  may 
eventually  be  connected.  He  must  be  quick 
to  grasp  the  details  of  new  lines  of  business 
and  adapt  himself  to  them.  The  world  is 
moving  fast  these  days.  Each  day  brings  new 
developments,  new  ideas,  which  require  a 


flexibility  of  mind  to  meet.  He  who  would 
succeed  must  have  that  flexibility. 

The  importance  of  loyalty  is  another  lesson 
the  student  learns — loyalty  not  only  to  his 
employer,  but  to  his  fellow-worker  and  to 
himself.  He  learns  that  if  he  is  a  shirker. 


SETH  B.  CARKIN 


someone  else  must  assume  his  duties.  Not 
only  is  this  unfair  to  his  fellow-worker,  but 
he  himself  will  inevitably  suffer,  for  where 
he  has  not  given  loyalty,  he  cannot  expect 
loyalty  in  return.  The  man  whom  he  has 
burdened  with  his  duties  may,  with  reason, 
complain  and  his  job  is  placed  in  jeopardy. 

A  sense  of  respt)nsibility  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  a  successful  business  career.  This  fact 
is  emphasized  strongly  in  our  practical 
courses,  for  each  student  is  held  responsible 
for  whatever  errors  he  may  make.  He  is 
made  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  arise 
in  intricate  mercantile  transactions  from 
careless  mistakes.  It  is  up  to  him  to  find  and 
rectify  his  mistakes.  He  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  business  world  no  ad¬ 
vancement  can  be  made  by  those  who  are 
unwilling  or  incapable  of  assuming  responsi¬ 
bility,  for  no  matter  how  efficient  a  man’s 
work  may  be,  if  he  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
take  responsibility  or  if  he  is  not  completely 
dependable,  he  will  never  be  put  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust  in  the  business  world. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 

•  By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1935,  by  John  Robert  Gregg i 


Chapter  XI 

SHORTHAND  AND  RELIGION  (Continued) 
3 


A  MONO  the  writers  of  shorthand  of  those  days  were  such  eminent  relig- 
A  X  ious  teachers  as  Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691),  whom  Dean  Stanley  called 
"  ^  “the  chief  of  English  Protestant  sch(x>lmen,”  and  to  whom  the  Encyclo¬ 

paedia  Britannica  devotes  several  pages.  Richard  Baxter  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  preachers  and  controversialists,  and  one  of  the  most  indomitable 
characters,  that  ever  lived.  When  he  was  over  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  prison  by  the  infamous  Judge  JelTreys,  and,  although  very  ill,  he  was 
kept  in  prison  for  eighteen  months,  when  the  government,  failing  by  these 

measures  to  win  his  influence  to  their  side, 
released  him.  Afterwards  he  helped  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  James  II.  Baxter  was 
a  most  voluminous  writer,  more  than  160 
lxx)ks  being  credited  to  his  pen.  These 
were  republished  in  twenty-five  large  vol¬ 
umes  after  his  death.  His  knowledge  of 
shorthand  facilitated  his  literary  labors. 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748),  the  com|X)ser 
of  many  of  the  most  widely  used  hymns  in 
the  English  language,  in  his  b(K)k  on  “The 
Improvement  of  the  Mind,”  paid  this  pithy 
tribute  to  shorthand:  “The  art  of  shorthand 
is  of  excellent  use  for  this  purjxrse  as  well  as 
other  purposes.”  Dr.  Watts  was  a  writer  of 
Metcalfe’s  Stenography  (published  1635), 
and  the  Reverend  W.  D.  Bridge  notes  the  fact  that  “From  his  thousands  of 
hymns  the  Methodist  hymnal  has  chosen  seventy-nine,  whose  very  existence,  it 
may  be,  we  owe  to  his  mastery  and  use  of  shorthand.” 

John  Wesley  (170.3-1791),  founder  of  the  Methodist  Cdiurch,  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  shorthand  writer,  as  was  his  brother,  Charles.  The  former  kept  his 
diary  in  Byrom’s  Shorthand  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  the  last  entry  in  it 
was  made  on  February  27,  1791.  He  began  the  diary  when  at  Oxford,  and  kept 
it  throughout  his  public  life.  At  first  he  wrote  up  the  diary  from  day  to  day. 


John  Wesley 
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but  as  the  years  passed  it  was  kept  tor  every  hour  of  the  day,  beginning  some¬ 
times  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  continuing  until  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

On  April  8,  1749,  Charles  Wesley  presented  as  a  wedding  gift  to  his  bride, 
Sarah  Gwynne,  a  Ihhle  with  an  inscription  written  in  shorthand.*  Charles 

Wesley  was  a  very  skillful  writer  of 
Hyrom’s  Shorthanil;  indeed,  his  short¬ 
hand  notes  were  so  artistic  that  Dr.  By- 
rom  wrote  him:  “1  shame  at  my  own 
writing  when  I  see  the  neatness  of  yours.” 
Cdiarles  Wesley's  journal,  begun  in 
America  in  1736,  contains  page  after 
page  of  the  neatest  and  most  accurate 
shorthand,  and  this  is  true  also  of  his 
Shorthand  Telemachus,  his  copy  of  the 
letters  relating  to  the  supernatural  dis¬ 
turbances  at  Ep worth  Rectory,  his  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters  received  from  the 
C'ountess  of  Huntington,  and  his  Scrip¬ 
ture  selections.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  monuments  of  his  patience  and  in¬ 
dustry,  as  well  as  his  skill  as  a  shorthand 
writer,  is  a  manuscript  volume  of  the 
B(K)k  of  Cx)mmon  Prayer  containing  the 
4.  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  together 

^  "'ith  the  Q)llects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels 

for  the  year,  and  having  on  the  last  page 
Specimen  of  )ohn  Wesley's  Short-  the  following  inscription  in  his  own 
HAND  Notes  handwriting:  “Finished  July  12,  1779,  in 

a  Fortnight  (C.W.,  aged  70).” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  another  famous  clergy¬ 
man  who  was  not  only  a  writer  of  shorthand  but  a  practical  reporter.  Dr. 
Thomas  Seeker,  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  rejiorts  of  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  he  took  down  in  shorthantl  from  1735  to  1743,  a  most  eventful 
period  in  English  history. 
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One  of  the  most  notable  leaders  among  the  nonconformists  in  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  (1702-1751),  who,  as 
the  head  of  a  theological  college,  made  the  study  of  shorthand  a  compulsory 
part  of  the  education  of  every  student  in  his  college.  One  of  his  biographers 
says:  “Doctor  Doddridge  learned  shorthand  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  when 
he  began  a  diary  in  which  he  recorded  sermons  and  addresses  he  heard,  made 


•  The  mother  of  the  Wesleys  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley,  the  “St.  Paul  of  the 
Nonconformists.”  The  name  Annesley  is  not  a  common  one,  and  yet,  curiously  enough  (as  told  in 
“The  Story  of  Gregg  Shorthand”),  the  writer  of  this  history  was  introduced  to  shorthand  because 
a  man  named  Annesley  reported  a  sermon. 
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notes  respecting  preachers,  and  jotted  down  his  own  thoughts  upon  the  subject 
matter.  Doctor  Stoughton  stated  that  “the  staple  of  his  curriculum  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  a  series  of  250  lectures  bearing  on  some  branch  of  ethics  or  divinity, 
which  he  illustrated  with  references  without  number  to  learned  works  and 
erudite  opinions.  All  these  were  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and,  as  he  read  or  talked, 
the  listening  alumni  jotted  down  in  Rich’s  Shorthand  the  substance  of  what  they 
heard.”  Doctor  Doddridge  even  made  his  students  learn  the  rules  of  Rich’s 
Shorthand  by  heart  and  transcribe  them  in  the  system  itself  for  their  own  use. 
It  is  recorded  that  one  piece  of  advice  that  he  gave  them  was  “to  get  the  Old 
Testament  and  Webster’s  Greek  Testament  interleaved  in  order  to  jot  down  in 
shorthand  the  most  considerable  remarks  for  the  illustration  of  Scripture,  which 
either  occurred  in  the  exjx)sition  given,  or  were  derived  from  their  own  reading, 
confession  and  reflections.” 


Philip  Doddridge 


One  of  his  biographers,  in  speaking  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  writing  which 
Doctor  Doddridge  accomplished  in  his 

shortlifetime — he  died  at  forty-nine — says:  ^  ^ 

“In  surveying  the  list  of  his  works  given 
to  the  world  in  his  lifetime,  or  produced 
from  his  shorthand  notes  by  his  friends 
after  his  death,  as  recorded  in  the  British 
Museum  catalogues,  one  cannot  help  ex- 
claiming,  ‘Qiuld  one-half,  or  one-third,  or 

even  one-fourth  of  this  literary  work  have  ^ 

been  done  in  so  brief  a  lifetime  without  ^ ^ 

the  help  of  shorthand?”’  “Of  a  truth,” 

‘  ^  111  -  Philip  Doddridge 

says  another  writer,  these  old  divines, 

educated  in  the  theological  and  classical  knowledge  by  means  of  shorthand,  in 
these  famous  dissenting  academies,  were  ‘men  of  great  stature,’  intellectual 
giants,  to  whom  we  are  ‘as  grass-hoppers.’  ” 

Doddridge’s  sermons  were  transcribed  from  his  shorthand  notes  after  his 
death  and  published  in  four  large  volumes.  The  manuscript  lessons  from  which 
he  taught  his  version  of  Rich’s  system  were  also  published  about  forty  years 
after  his  death.  Some  of  his  hymns  will  probably  last  as  long  as  the  language 
endures,  such  as  “O  Happy  Day  That  Fixed  My  Choice,”  “God  of  My  Life 
Through  All  Its  Days,”  “What  If  Death  My  Sleep  Invade!”  “O  God  of  Bethel, 
by  Whose  Hand,”  “Let  Zion’s  Watchmen  All  Awake!” 

One  of  Doddridge’s  pupils,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  in  corresponding 
in  shorthand  with  a  former  classmate,  the  Reverend  Job  Orton,  frequently 
added  as  a  postcript  to  his  letters,  “Thank  God  for  Shorthand!”  or  “Blessed  be 
God  for  Shorthand!” 


Through  all  the  centuries  of  its  existence,  the  “wingM  art”  has  had  its 
enthusiasts,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  vitality,  and  also  of  the  strong 
system  partisanship  it  evokes! 

In  an  article  on  “Shorthand  and  the  Ministry,”  in  the  Methodist  Review, 
March,  1918,  the  Reverend  William  D.  Bridge  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
services  rendered  to  the  art  of  shorthand  by  “its  ministerial  promoters.” 


He  said: 
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It  we  go  to  France,  we  shall  tnui  that  two  ot  the  tour  leading  sys¬ 
tems  ot  shorthand  in  daily  use  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jKople  in  all 
ranks  of  lite  were  the  inventions  ot  clergymen. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Kngland,  we  shall  *liscover  imtsl  surprising 
facts,  such  as  these;  d  he  very  first  I'.nglish  system  was  the  inventiott  iu 
1588  of  the  Rev.  ddmothy  Bright  (who  was  also  a  physician),  a  curate 
in  the  Church  of  England.*  d'hen,  ilown  through  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  we  find  prominent  shorthand  sys¬ 
tems  to  have  lx*en  the  inventions  of  ministers,  d'he  following  is  the 
order: 

1602  Rev.  John  Willis,  “  I  he  Art  of  Stenographie,  or  Short  writing.” 

1641  Rev.  John  Wilkins  (Bishop  of  Chester),  “Mercury,  or  the 
Secret  and  Swift  Messenger.” 

1736  Rev.  Philip  (lihhs,  “An  Pissay  Towards  a  Further  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Shorthand.” 

1750  Rev.  William  Tiffin,  “Stenography  or  Shorthand  Improved.” 

1759  Rev.  Jonathan  Smart,  “The  World’s  jewel;  or  the  Oxford 
Book  of  Shorthand.” 

1777  Rev.  Cloud,  “The  Elements  of  Brachygraphy,  or  Short- 
Writing  made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity,  hy  Mr.  Cloud, 

Dtx'tor  of  Divinity.” 

1780  Rev.  William  Fordyce  Mavor,  “Universal  Stenography,  or  a 
New’  Compleat  System  of  Short  Writing.” 

1787  Rev.  Simon  Ceorge  Bordley,  “Cadmus  Britannicus,  or  the 
Art  of  Writing  Improved.” 

1787  Rev.  William  Craham,  “Stenography,  or  an  Easy  System  of 
Shorthand.” 

1799  Rev.  Philip  Doddridge,  “A  Brief  and  Fiasy  System  of  Short¬ 
hand.”! 

1802  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  “Art  of  Universal  Corresjx)ndence.” 

1802  Rev.  Richard  Roe,  “A  New  System  of  Shorthand,  etc.” 

1803  Rev.  Joseph  Nightingale,  “Stenography  on  an  Improved 

Plan.” 

1818  Rev.  Aaron  Floyd,  “The  Art  of  Writing  Shorthand  Made 

Easy.” 

1819  Rev.  Phineas  Bailey  (a  Congregational  minister  of  Vermont, 

who  was  the  author  of  the  first  strictly  .\merican  system 
of  shorthand),  “Pronouncing  Stenography.” 

1840  Rev.  J.  Clarke,  “British  Brachygraphy,  or  Complete  System, 
etc.” 

1840  Rev.  William  Henry  Henslow,  “The  Phonarthron.” 

1852  Rev.  J.  W.  Cowring,  “Key  to  T.  M.  Lucas’s  Stenographic 
System  for  the  Use  of  the  Blind.” 

1855  Rev.  John  Price,  “Three  Systems  of  Shorthand.” 

1855  Rev.  W.  E.  Scovil’s  “Stenography  and  Phonography.” 

1861  Rev.  David  Philip  Lindsley,  “Phonografied  Phonography  .’’ft 
1866  Rev.  William  P.  Jacobs,  “The  Elements  of  Phonography.” 

•Timothy  Bright  was  a  physician  when  he  published  his  system  in  1588;  in  1591,  he  was 
apix)inted  rector  of  a  church  in  Yorkshire. 

t  The  full  title  says,  “First  invented  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Rich,  and  improved  by  Dr.  Doddridge.” 
tfLater  titles:  1864,  “Tachygraphy  or  Lindsley’s  Phonetic  Shorthand”;  1876,  “Takigrafy.” 
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1871  Rev.  William  Passmore,  “Passmore’s  Shorthand  in  a  Day.” 

1876  Rev.  Thomas  Mitchell,  “Phonetic  and  Stenographic  Short¬ 
hand.” 

1876  Rev.  R.  H.  Morgan,  “Phonographia;  sef  Llavv  Per  yn  ol 

trefn,  etc.” 

1877  Rev.  james  Williams,  “The  Manual  of  Alethography,  etc.” 

1877  Rev.  ).  (ieorge  Cross,  “Cross’s  Eclectic  Shorthand,  etc.” 

1882  Rev.  )oseph  Hammond,  “The  People’s  Phonography.” 

188/  Rev.  1).  S.  Davies,  “Manual  of  Sonography,  or  Longhand- 
Shorthand.” 

186S  Rev.  Davitl  .\lphonsus  Quinn,  “Stenotypy.” 

After  giving  a  very  interesting  and  impressive  account  of  the  eminent 
churchmen  who  matle  use  of  shorthand,  the  article  concludes  with: 

The  purjx)se  of  this  article  has  been  to  call  the  attention  of  ministers 
to  the  invaluable  asset  which  a  practical  knowledge  of  shorthand  will 
he  to  them  in  their  varied  lines  of  work.  For  over  sixty-four  years  the 
present  writer  has  useil  shorthand  almost  daily  in  all  kinds  of  pastoral, 
ministerial,  and  oHicial  re[H)rtorial  service.  He  cannot  too  earnestly  rec¬ 
ommend  Its  study  and  practice. 

We  voice  the  declared  sentiments  of  many  others  as  well  as  our 
own  when  we  say,  “If  we  had  our  way,  the  knowledge  of  this  method 
of  writing  should  he  a  requireil  knowledge  in  every  class  in  college  and 
theological  sc1kk)1.” 

(To  be  I'oiihiiiii'd ) 


John  Robert  Gress,  Jr.,  Arrives 

R,  and  Mrs.  )ohn  Rolx-rt  Clregg  and  their 
little  daughter,  Kate  Kinley,  who  now 
Ixjasts  nearly  three  summers,  welcomed  the 
arrival  on  April  2S  of  John  Rolx'rt  (iregg,  jr. 
Equally  proud  and  happy  in  the  birth  of  his 
first  grandson  is  Dr.  David  Kinley,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

New  California  Association 

Ar  a  meeting  held  at  Fresno,  California, 
April  13,  a  jxrmanent  organization  of 
all  commercial  teachers  in  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the 
Federated  Business  Teachers  .Kssociation  of 
California. 

A  lx)ard  comjxjsed  of  representatives  from 
all  the  five  sectional  associations  of  the  State 
effected  this  organization  and  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1935-1936: 

President:  L,  O.  Culp,  Fullerton  Junior  Q)llegc. 

Vice  President:  F,.  B.  Ingle,  Berkeley  High  School, 


Secretary:  M.irg.»ret  t',riK)ks,  secret.»ry  to  Mr.  Culp. 
I'rcasurcr:  John  Civen,  Washington  High  ScIkkiI, 
l.os  Angeles. 

Shorthand  and  Typins  at  N.  V.  U. 

L\ST  tall,  for  the  first  time.  New  York 
’  University,  School  of  C’ommerce,  Ac¬ 
counts,  and  Finance,  offered  three  distinct 
curricula  to  prepare  students  for  private  sec¬ 
retaryship.  Two  of  these  curricula  led  to 
B.S.  and  B.C.S.  degrees,  resjxctively.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  curriculum  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  that  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.C.S.,  lx)th  with  sjxcialization 
in  secretaryship,  is  that  the  latter  includes 
more  cultural  courses. 

Up  to  January,  1935,  University  credit  was 
given  only  to  students  majoring  in  secretarial 
work  or  in  commercial  teacher  training 
courses.  By  a  recent  vote  of  the  faculty, 
however,  both  shorthand  and  tyjxwriting  are 
to  be  considered  as  professional  electives. 
University  credit  up  to  eight  jwints  will  lx 
granted  to  all  students  taking  these  subjects. 
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^iludf^nlN  inlor«‘Ml€‘d  in  arliNiic 

may  adapt  thiK  pattern  to  their  own  M*ho4»l. 

making  NU€*h  ehan|t«‘N  in  it  as  are  neec^Ksary 
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$«u|SpSoNtic»nN  for  bttrclorN  aro  j^iven 
fhiM  in€»nfh,  and  NiudrnfM  ar«*  ur|fod  to 
lMM*omo  intf^roNtod  in  IhiM  novel  pastime 


•  Editor,  MARGARET  M.  McGINN 

Head,  Typewriting  Department,  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

The  design  selected  for  this  issue  ex¬ 
presses  individuality.  The  large  center 
motif,  worked  in  the  letter  m  can  he  your 
own  school  building.  The  blank  spaces  on 
each  side  can  he  filled  with  selected  motifs 
that  typify  the  history  and  activities  of  your 
school,  arranged  as  you  desire. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  students  of 
Heacom  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for 
the  designs  submitted  to  me.  These  designs, 
appropriate  for  hiulget  covers,  were  used  in 


sign,  the  star  made  by  striking  the  small  w 
over  the  x,  and  the  semicolon  over  capital  A. 

For  forms  for  covers  use;  (1)  The  under¬ 
score,  then  return  the  carriage  and  place 
ajx)strophe  under  the  line  (figure  1);  (2)  the 
underscore  for  a  60-space  line,  ty|ie  the  ex¬ 
clamation  under  the  line,  then  another  under¬ 
score  (figure  2);  (.?)  the  small  o  alternately 
with  the  hyphen  tor  the  first  line,  the  numlxrr 
sign  for  the  second  line,  and  the  small  o 
alternately  with  the  hyphen  for  the  third 


T7777T 


TT777T 


o-o-o-o-o 

mmm 

o-o-o-o-o 


mm 

mm 

WWW 


Fig.  I 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4  Fig.  5 


a  recent  exhibit  and  done  by  students  who 
have  had  only  six  months’  training.  The  de¬ 
signs  were  worked  in  different  characters, 
such  as  a  capital  X  for  the  picture  of  a  lion; 
a  small  x  for  a  peaetKk  and  May  basket;  the 
commercial  f??  for  the  Crusaders;  the  capital 
\f  for  the  deer,  the  star  for  a  dog,  and  the 
combination  of  XI7  period  for  a  silhouette. 
Hume-Fogg  High  School  of  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  should  also  receive  recognition  for 
FLasler  designs  that  were  entirely  original  and 
made  by  first-year  students. 

During  the  summer  months  why  not  get 
l>etter  acquainted  with  your  typewriter  by 
working  up  artistic  pictures.^  Simple  Ixjrder 
designs  may  be  used  with  title  pages  to  set 
off  your  notebooks.  Simplicity  of  arrange¬ 
ment  is  desirable  in  all  typed  work.  Combi¬ 
nations  of  characters  may  lx:  used  to  form 
attractive  designs,  i.e.,  the  number  sign,  the 
asterisk,  the  colon,  the  small  o,  the  dollar 


line  (figure  3);  (4)  capital  A/,  striking  the 
dollar  sign  through  it  (figure  4);  (5)  a  line 
of  each  of  the  following:  The  numlx:r  sign, 
the  left  and  right  parentheses  struck  over 
one  another,  and  the  capital  V.  This  design 
makes  an  attractive  three-line  lx)rder  (fig¬ 
ure  5). 

When  making  a  line  of  periods  or  of  un¬ 
derscores,  use  the  shift  lock.  To  make  two 
underscore  lines  close  together,  use  the  ratchet 
release  or  the  variable  line  spacer. 

No  business  house  will  tolerate  the  wast¬ 
ing  of  paj^r  on  account  of  poorly  arranged 
work.  Time  should  be  sj>ent  while  in  school 
properly  arranging  matter  on  a  page.  You 
should  have  a  mental  picture  of  how  the 
work  should  look  on  the  page. 

Typing  artistic  designs  creates  interest  in 
the  development  of  typewriting  skill  that 
combine  the  qualities  of  speed  and  accuracy 
with  attractiveness. 
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INTEGRATION  AND  EDUCATION 

II  iM  impcr»li%'o  fli»l  M»iii4»lhin^  ■■«»«%'  bo 
il<»no  l«»  lir«ia«loii.  vil»lixo.  anil  iiiako  nioro 
moanin^fiil  flio  ;t<^n«‘ral  oiliii*alii»nal  pro- 
|i£ram.  anil  inlolli^onl  inlo^ljralion  oan  ilo  il 


•  ALBERT  E.  BULLOCK 

In  Charge  of  Commercial  Education, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

WK  hear  much  these  ilays  alH)ut 
integration,  or  the  fusion-subject 
program  as  some  prefer  to  call  it. 
Many  cx|K'riments  are  being  performed  in 
its  name.  Some  of  these  exjTeriments  are 
carefully  planned  and  have  merit,  hut  others 
are  ill-considered  and  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  educational  program,  particularly  to 
the  sjK'cial  subjects.  The  idea  of  integration 
is  g<KKl.  as  will  he  shown  later  in  this  article, 
hut  the  harm  comes  in  the  methods  adopted 
to  bring  it  about  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  arc  carried.  An  administrator  reads  a 
glowing  account  of  an  experiment  someone 
has  tried  and  concludes  that  he,  too,  must 
perform  one,  lest  he  he  thought  unprogres¬ 
sive.  He  calls  his  teachers  together,  interest 
is  aroused,  and  an  experiment  started  without 
anyone  knowing  exactly  what  it  is  all  alxiut. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  real  progress  in 
eilucation.  Educational  planning  based  u{xm 
scientific  data  is  what  is  needed. 

If  we  are  not  careful  we  shall  rejx-at  the 
mistakes  of  the  correlation  movement  of  the 
last  century,  where  the  attempt  was  made  to 
correlate  every  element  of  a  subject  with 
every  other  subject  taught.  Finally,  many 
teachers  became  so  busy  correlating,  that 
they  had  no  time  to  introduce  fresh  material 
and  their  teaching  became  sc]uirrcl-cage  work. 
We  now  know  that  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  under  certain  conditions,  correlation  is 
very  desirable,  hut  that  it  can  easily  he  over¬ 
done. 

I..et  us  now  examine  the  pxjssihilities  of  in¬ 
tegration  and  decide  what  relation  it  may 
have  to  business  education.  To  integrate, 
means  to  form  into  a  whole  from  related 


parts;  to  make  entire,  complete,  or  round  out. 
Applied  to  education,  it  means  the  process 
of  making  well-rounded  inilividuals,  rather 
than  lopsided,  superficial  individuals.  Of 
course,  we  want  well-rounded  individuals — 
inilividuals  with  high  social  ideals,  able  to 
think  for  themselves  and  judge  lx)th  human 
and  material  values.  Integrationists  l>elieve 
that  the  modern  practice  of  having  subject- 
specialists  in  the  secondary  schools  and  allow¬ 
ing  pupils  to  over-specialize  along  narrow 
lines  cannot  l>e  exjx'cted  to  produce  well- 
educated  citizens.  F.ach  sfxcialist,  they  say. 
is  interested  only  in  his  own  subject  and 
makes  no  effort  to  fit  it  into  or  show  its 
relation  to  other  fields,  events,  or  activities. 
Teaching  thus  becomes,  as  Lavisse  remarked, 
an  affair  of  a  fragment  of  a  teacher  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  fragment  of  a  pupil  about 
a  fragment  of  a  subject. 

Combining  Subjects 

As  a  cure  for  the  situation,  they  combine 
or  fuse  certain  subjects  and  teach  them  as  a 
unit.  For  example,  instead  of  being  taught 
the  history,  literature,  art,  and  music  of  a 
people,  each  in  a  separate  class  and  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  the  pupils  meet  for  a  two-hour 
{leriod  and  study  alxrut  all  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  a  nation.  They  frequent¬ 
ly  ask  one  teacher  to  handle  the  history  and 
literature,  and  invite  the  art  and  music  teach¬ 
ers  to  come  in  as  needed.  Efforts  have  also 
Ixen  made  to  fuse  science  and  mathematics. 
The  chief  difficulty  has  been  to  get  teachers 
versatile  enough  to  handle  the  combined 
classes.  Tn  the  more  conservative  integration 
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schools,  special  subjects  such  as  art,  music, 
domestic  science,  shop,  and  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  are  not  affected  and  carry  on  in  the 
usual  way.  In  other  schools,  however,  all 
sorts  of  experiments  are  being  tried.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  all  subjects  are  asked  to  devise  ways  of 
“integrating”  their  subjects.  If  by  this  is 
meant  to  consider  how  each  subject  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  forming  and  rounding  out  of 
a  well-educated  individual,  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  do.  Before  this  can  be  done,  how¬ 
ever,  someone  will  have  to  decide  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  well-rounded,  well-educated  human 
being. 


Deficient  Economic  System 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  describe  a  well- 
rounded,  well-educated  person,  as  it  is  to 
produce  one.  In  the  high  school,  we  have 
said;  “take  this  list  of  subjects  to  prepare 
for  engineering,  this  list  to  prepare  for  the 
college  of  liberal  arts,  this  list  if  you  wish  to 
become  a  stenographer,  etc.,”  calling  each 
list  a  curriculum.  For  some  reason  or  an¬ 
other  this  plan  has  not  produced  the  kind  of 
consumer-citizen  we  had  hoped  for,  and  our 
schools  are  being  severely  criticized.  It  is 
fxiinted  out  that  our  economic  system  is  out 
ot  order;  our  courts  are  inefficient  and  cor¬ 
rupt;  our  prisons  are  overflowing;  our  insane 
hospitals  are  crow’ded;  graft,  greed,  and  brib¬ 
ery  have  replaced  patriotism;  our  people  are 
economic  illiterates  and  have  no  sense  of 
values;  lx)ok-learning  is  forgotten  almost  over 
night;  students  are  not  inspired  to  continue 
their  interests  after  leaving  school;  and  they 
don’t  learn  to  think.  Many  of  these  charges 
can  hardly  lie  laid  at  the  door  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school.  We  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
change  human  nature  nor  the  working  of  the 
human  mind,  but  we  should  be  concerned  if 
our  students  haven’t  learned  values  and 
haven’t  learned  to  thin\. 

Errors  of  Educofion 

Dr.  Earl  Marlott,  of  Boston  University, 
believes  that  so-called  modern  education 
makes  three  errors: 

1.  It  persistendy  overemphasizes  projects 
to  the  neglect  of  principles,  the  motives  which 


actuate  those  projects,  and  the  consciously 
realized  values  or  ideals  which  should  emerge 
from  them.  .  .  . 

2.  It  exalts  practice,  habits,  skills,  activity, 
vividness,  color,  conduct,  at  the  expense  of 
thinking,  consideration,  logic,  intelligent  vari¬ 
ations,  control  or  discipline.  .  .  . 

3.  It  results  in  a  trick-training  or,  at  best, 
instruction,  rather  than  education.^ 

Albert  J.  Nock  says:  “Today,  education  is 
not  education,  but  training  or  instruction. 
Education  is  a  general  preparation  ...  in¬ 
culcating  habits  of  orderly,  profound  and 
disinterested  thought  .  .  .  giving  an  immense 
amount  of  experienced  acquaintance  with  the 
way  the  human  mind  has  worked  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  its  activity.”* 

Well,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  integra¬ 
tion  and  business  subjects?  fust  this.  If  the 
present  integration  movement  will  cause 
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schools  to  modify  their  courses  and  methods 
and  program  of  studies  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  produce  citizens  who  arc  happier, 
more  patriotic,  better  informed,  more  dis¬ 
criminating,  and  able  to  think  straighter 
than  has  been  true  in  the  past,  it  will  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose.  Integration,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  magic  wand,  nor  a  method  of 

'  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  January,  1935,  pp.  104-105. 

*  Time,  January  18,  1932,  pp.  28-29. 
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teaching,  nor  even  a  ilcvicc.  It  is  something 
that  tal{cs  place  in  the  wind.  'I'hc  human 
mirul  is  not  like  unset  gelatin,  ot  such  a 
character  that  we  must  hurry  ami  put  all 
the  ingredients  in  it  at  once  in  order  to 
make  them  a  part  ot  the  set  whole.  We  are 
able,  for  example,  to  take  something  that  we 
learn  today  and  have  it  modify,  even  contra¬ 
dict,  something  that  we  learnetl  last  week  or 
last  year.  This  being  true,  it  is  not  impera¬ 
tive  that  every  teacher  in  the  school  synchro¬ 
nize  his  subject  with  every  other  subject.  It 
IS  imj^erative,  however,  that  something  Ix" 
done  to  broaiien,  vitalize,  and  make  more 
meaningful  the  general  educational  program 
of  the  pupil.  It  may  be  that  the  concept  of  in¬ 
tegration  can  do  this  if,  as  someone  has 
suggested,  it  will  induce  the  various  academic 
subjects  “to  leave  their  customary  seclusion 
and  become  helpfully  coo|xrative,”  and  if  it 
will  cause  emphasis  to  be  placed  ujxin  the 
pupil’s  experiences  rather  than  upon  subjects 
to  be  taught,  learned,  and  examined  upx)n. 

In  the  meantime,  we  might  modestly  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  a  pioneer  in  correlation,  co¬ 
operation,  fusion,  and  integration,  within 
sensible  and  workable  limits.  In  the  tran- 
scripnion  of  shorthand  notes,  for  exampile,  the 
pupils  use  all  the  English  compx)sition  they 
have  ever  learned.  Office  practice  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  a  fusion  course — short¬ 
hand,  typing,  art  (in  stencil  making),  Eng¬ 
lish  composition,  vocabulary  building,  good 
manners,  cooperation  with  others,  and  the 
character  training  that  comes  from  taking 
infinite  pains  and  seeing  things  through. 

Danger  to  Commercial  Education 

The  chief  danger  to  commercial  education 
in  ill-considered  integration  experiments  lies 
in  interference  with  the  skill  subjects,  or  with 
the  elimination  of  the  entire  vocational  pro¬ 
gram,  neither  of  which  parents  wish  done. 
We  believe  that  the  ability  to  use  certain 
skills  is  a  necessary  accomplishment  of  a  well- 


rouiulcil  individual.  I'or  this  reason  we 
shouKl  not  be  hampered  in  teaching  a  skill. 
It  is  absolutely  fatal  in  the  early  stages  of 
aetpuiring  such  skills  as  shorthami  and  type¬ 
writing  to  bring  in  elements  that  interfere 
with  the  drill  anil  practice-with-attention  that 
is  necessary  to  automatize  those  skills.  But 
the  use  of  shorthand  for  taking  notes  in 
other  classes  and  lor  recoriling  their  own 
thoughts  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  pupils, 
and  has  always  been  encourageil  by  good 
shorthand  teachers.  Typing  in  the  typx'writ- 
ing  class  the  pxipxrs  to  be  handed  in  to  other 
teachers  is  also  advisable,  provided  the  pupils 
know  the  keylx)ard  and  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  instruction  of  the  class  or 
the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes.  Such 
piractices  are  forms  of  coopx'ration  or  corre¬ 
lation,  and  are  as  near  to  fusion  or  integra¬ 
tion  as  a  skill  can  come.  'I'his  should  be 
our  answer  when  we  arc  asked  to  participate 
in  integration  or  fusion  programs.  Mimeo¬ 
graphing  for  the  other  teachers  of  the  school 
starts  out  as  coopx'ration  but  usually  ends  up 
in  cxpiloitation  of  the  office-practice  pupils, 
lack  of  time  for  transcripnion,  and  the  ruina¬ 
tion  of  the  officc-piracticc  course.  This  sort 
of  thing  should  be  watched  and  avoided. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  urge  that  we  do 
not  allow  ourselves  to  lx  carried  away  by 
catch  words  and  phrases.  After  all,  there 
arc  definite  laws  of  learning,  and  it  is  not 
within  our  pxnvcr  to  change  these  laws.  Our 
job  is  to  provide  the  best  px)ssiblc  conditions 
under  which  they  may  opxrate.  \Vc  know 
considerable  alx)ut  how  a  skill  is  acquired. 
Let  us  build  upx)n  what  we  know,  and  base 
our  pMans  for  impirovement  upxin  sound  pirin- 
cipilcs.  It  is  pure  folly  to  throw  away  the 
knowledge  of  years  of  piaticnt  effort  and  start 
chasing  rainbows.  Fortunately,  skill-accom- 
pilishment  can  be  measured,  thus  making  it 
easy  to  evaluate  different  methods.  Our  real 
test  will  be  our  ability  to  keep  our  offerings 
in  line  with  the  changing  conditions  of  this 
country,  and  capiablc  of  contributing  to  the 
developiment  of  well-rounded  individuals. 


Several  of  our  series  of  articles  which,  because  of  the  closing  of  many  schools  in  May,  do  not 
appear  in  this  issue,  will  be  continued  in  the  September  issue. 
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WHAT  OF  BEGINNING  BOOKKEEPING? 

Tlioro  a  ion<lon€*y  loday  demand  th<‘ 
KuliNlilutiaa  of  N€M*ial  and  0€*ononii4*  valuoK 
for  ill#*  i«M*hni<*al  pliaN#*N  #»f  ih#*  Nubj#*#*i: 
Mini#*  li#*li#*v#*  ih#*  p#*n«luluni  KwinffN  i#i#i  far 


•  ATLEE  L  PERCY 

Head,  Department  of  Commercial  Education 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

SOC'IAL  or  general  values,  as  distinct 
Irom  vocational  values,  are  recognized 
in  bookkeeping  and  in  all  other  business 
subjects.  In  some  business  subjects  the  gen¬ 
eral  values  predominate,  and  in  others  the 
vocational  values  are  preeminent.  However, 
the  tact  that  there  are  some  vocational  values 
in  all  business  subjects  is  the  justification  for 
the  inclusion  of  such  subjects  in  the  secondary 
school  curriculum.  Bookkeeping  has  always 
been  primarily  vocational,  and  some  knowl- 
etlge  of  the  subject  has  been  deemed  an 
essential  part  of  the  business  training  for 
students  preparing  for  employment  in  office 
|X)sitions. 

A  Vifal  Subject 

N’ocational  values  are  lx)th  general  and  spe¬ 
cific;  sfx^cific,  as  derivetl  from  training  for  a 
|XTsition  as  Ixxrkkeeper;  general,  as  a  result 
of  the  knowledge  of  business  acquired.  Book¬ 
keeping  more  than  any  other  subject,  gives  a 
pupil  an  understanding  of  how  business 
operates,  and  as  preparation  lor  a  specific  job 
the  technical  or  recording  phases  of  book¬ 
keeping  must  be  emphasized.  As  there  are 
very  few  bookkeeping  jobs  available  for  high 
school  graduates  today  there  is  less  demand 
for  job  preparation,  which  raises  the  question 
as  to  just  how  far  the  technical  phases  of 
bookkeeping  should  be  develojx^d  in  the  first 
year  bookkeeping  class. 

Everybody,  whether  engaged  in  business 
or  not,  has  certain  business  contacts  and  re¬ 
lationships  to  which  the  study  of  lxx)kkeeping 
can  contribute  materially.  With  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  simple  Ixxrkkeeping  and  budg¬ 


eting  a  person  can  keep  projxrrly  a  record 
of  his  income  and  expenditures.  As  such 
budgeting  and  recording  influences  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  make  a  wiser  exprenditure  of  in¬ 
come,  a  more  intelligent  and  conservative 
type  of  citizenship  results  from  the  study  of 
Ixjokkeeping. 

There  are  values  in  a  knowledge  of  recortl- 
keeping  that  will  serve  the  individual  in  his 
home  management,  [Personal  investments, 
community  affairs,  clubs,  fraternal  societies, 
and  so  forth.  If  he  goes  into  business  of 
any  kind,  either  as  employer  or  employee, 
his  knowledge  of  record-keeping  will  add  to 
his  equipment  and  may  represent  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  success  and  failure. 

In  modern  business  more  and  more  de¬ 
pendence  is  being  placed  u[X)n  records. 
Studies  have  shown  that  lack  of  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  values  of  Ixrokkeeping  has  lx:en 
the  prime  cause  of  many  business  failures. 
Such  failures  cause  tremendous  financial 
losses  that  must  be  Ixrrne  by  society  as  a 
whole.  Therefore  it  is  desirable  that  our 
high  school  students  become  bookkeeping- 
minded,  and  that  the  social  significance  of 
the  subject  be  grasped  by  these  students.  To 
secure  these  results  any  changes  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  a  modification  of  objectives  should 
revolve  arountl  subject-matter  content  and 
methods  of  presentation. 

Developing  of  Principles 

Should  the  customary  methcxl  of  develop¬ 
ing  principles  through  the  use  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  data  be  abandoned  in  order  to  develop 
more  effectively  the  general  values  referred 
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to  above?  The  trading  accounts  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  business  present  certain  difficulties 
for  the  beginning  pupils,  and  the  use  of  a 
service-business  has  lieen  recommended  by 
some  for  early  development  to  be  followed 
later  by  a  mercantile  or  trading  business. 
Others  recommend  starting  with  personal-use 
records  and  professional  accounts.  Both  these 
plans  merely  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  more  difficult  phases  of  bookkeeping  and 
provide  little  background  for  the  study  of 
the  subject.  .\s  important  as  personal-use 
values  are,  they  should  he  considered  as  by¬ 
products  of  the  regular  bookkeeping  instruc¬ 
tion.  Budgeting  and  other  phases  of  personal 
records,  while  closely  related  to  bookkeeping, 
may  well  be  included  in  a  pre-lx>okkeeping 
course,  such  as  Elementary  Business  Training. 
Even  for  those  pupils  not  preparing  for  jobs 
as  bookkepers,  a  knowledge  of  mercantile  ac¬ 
counts  is  of  far  more  value  than  a  knowledge 
of  such  accounts  as  would  he  kept  by  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor.  The  largest  group  of 
office  workers  and  the  one  to  which  most  of 
our  high  school  pupils  will  become  attached 
is  the  clerical  group,  and  the  study  of  so- 
called  “vocational  transactions”  will  contrib¬ 
ute  materially  to  the  equipment  of  this  class 
of  w'orkers.  Mercantile  transactions  can  he 
brought  within  range  of  the  pupil’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  need  not  he  typical  of  those  carried 
on  in  large  industrial  concerns  located  at  a 
distance. 


The  Need  for  Emphasis 

In  our  present  economic  situation,  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  high  school  enroll¬ 
ments  and  the  number  of  pupils  electing  com¬ 
mercial  courses,  more  emphasis  must  he 
placed  upon  the  general  values  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  doing  this,  however,  the  vocational 
values  should  not  be  ignored.  The  need  for 
emphasis  on  general  values  has  long  been 
recognized  because,  even  in  normal  times, 
not  all  those  pupils  who  took  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  course  have  been  placed  in  office  posi¬ 
tions,  much  less  in  specialized  bookkeeping 
positions.  As  a  result,  the  teaching  of  lxx)k- 
keeping  has  undergone  a  gradual  evolution. 
In  the  earlier  days  the  so-called  journal  meth¬ 
od  of  approach  was  generally  used.  Under 


this  method,  the  record  in  the  journal  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  emphasis,  and  this  record 
w'as  made  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  set  of 
rules.  There  was  much  rote  and  repetition 
and  very  little  reasoning.  Later  the  account 
or  ledger  method  was  introduced,  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  function  of  accounts.  This 
method  involved  more  reasoning,  and  pro¬ 
voked  a  better  understanding  of  business 
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transactions  and  of  business  as  a  w’hole.  Still 
later,  the  equation  or  balance  sheet  method 
w'as  introduced.  This  method  aimed  at  giv¬ 
ing  a  still  broader  view’  of  the  subject  and  at 
providing  broader  and  lietter  general  train¬ 
ing.  When  well  taught,  the  balance  sheet 
method  has  attained  its  objectives;  has,  with¬ 
out  eliminating  the  recordative  features  of 
lx)okkeeping,  enlarged  and  enriched  the 
course;  and  has  made  possible  a  shortening  of 
the  time  devotetl  to  the  course. 

Today  w’e  have  come  to  the  jx)int  w'here, 
in  some  quarters,  there  is  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
mand  the  substitution  of  social  and  economic 
values  for  the  technical  or  recordative  phases 
of  the  subject.  While  admitting  the  fact 
that  social  and  economic  values  should  be 
stressed  in  any  subject,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  danger  of  losing  the  subject.  Over¬ 
emphasis  of  attendant  values  has  taken  other 
subjects  out  of  the  secondary  school  curricu- 
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luin,  and  it  bookkeeping  is  to  remain  in  the 
curriculum  the  subject  must  he  sufficient  in 
its  own  right  to  enable  its  social  and  economic 
implications  to  be  made  manifest. 

One  writer  recommends  using  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss 
statement  as  the  starting  point  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  course.  He  would  develop  the 
ability  to  understand  the  functioning  of  our 
economic  life  in  terms  of  the  major  financial 
statements,  the  balance  sheet  and  the  profit 
and  loss  statement.  He  would  ignore  the 
preparation  of  these  statements,  the  sources 
of  data  contained  therein,  and  the  method 
of  accumulating  such  data.  He  would  call 
such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  “Social  Book¬ 
keeping”  or  “Interpretative  Bookkeeping,”  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  real  Iwokkeeping  involved. 
I'o  use  his  own  words,  “There  will  be  no 
practice  in  journalizing  or  exasperating  exer¬ 
cises  in  posting  to  the  ledger  and  similar 
practices.”  For  those  who  desire  such  jour¬ 
nalizing  and  posting,  an  opportunity  for 
study  will  he  provided  toward  the  end  of  the 
high  school  course.  Adoption  of  such  a  meth¬ 
od  would  seem  to  he  very  much  like  building 
the  superstructure  of  a  building  without  first 
laying  the  foundation. 

Vocational  Opportunities 

Only  a  person  who  has  taught  bookkeeping 
can  appreciate  the  problem  of  attempting  to 
teach  principles  of  bookkeeping  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  record  keeping  or  accounts.  The 
results  that  would  follow  such  an  attempt 
would  make  ineffective  a  subject  that  since 
the  advent  of  commercial  education  in  our 
schools  has  been  the  core  of  the  commercial 
curriculum.  Bookkeeping  would  no  longer 
Ik  lxx)kkeeping  hut  a  type  of  economic  theory, 
or  an  advanced  treatment  of  the  topics  usual¬ 
ly  included  in  elementary  business  training. 
What  particular  advantages  would  such  a 
course  offer  over  types  of  courses  offered  in 
the  academic  department  of  the  high  school? 
The  subject  matter  in  our  vocational  courses 
should  Ik  vitalized  and  broadened,  not  de¬ 
vitalized.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  organize 
a  new  type  of  subject,  or  cooperate  with  other 
departments  in  organizing  such  a  subject, 
and  thus  avoid  duplication  in  presenting  gen¬ 


eral  business  training  for  those  pupils  not  in 
a  position  to  profit  from  the  regular  book¬ 
keeping  course,  and  retain  the  vocational  as¬ 
pects  of  bookkeeping  for  those  pupils  who 
would  chose  the  subject  for  vocational  pur- 
|H)sess  or  as  a  foundation  for  advanced 
training  in  business?  V^ocational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  well-trained  hookkeepKrs  will  exist  in 
business  for  some  time.  The  {xjssihility  of 
the  fulfillment  of  the  vocational  or  job  aim 
of  hookeeping  which  first  placed  this  subject 
in  the  schools  is  not  as  bad  as  statistics  would 
seem  to  indicate.  The  use  of  office  machin¬ 
ery  will  reduce  the  number  of  workers  in 
larger  establishments,  hut  the  smaller  business 
units  find  the  installation  and  use  of  elaborate 
office  machines  so  expensive  that  they  are 
compelled  to  use  handwritten  records.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  book¬ 
keeping  machines.  The  fact  that  government 
regulation  of  industry  will  require  more 
record-keeping  in  the  future  than  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  past  should  not  Ik  overlooked 
as  providing  a  new  vocational  outlet  for  well- 
trained  bookkeepers. 

As  stated  by  Professor  Frederick  G.  Nich¬ 
ols  of  Harvard  University  in  a  recent 
address  “not  every  pupil  who  studies  book¬ 
keeping  should  be  regarded  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  bookkeeper;  an  elementary  bookkeeping 
course  doubtless  has  greater  general  educa¬ 
tional  values  for  some  pupils  than  have  other 
subjects  available  to  them;  and  the  elementary 
course  in  this  subject  should  not  be  too  highly 
vocationalized  and  difficult.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  this  which  proves  that  the  subject 
should  cease  to  be  bookkeeping.  Why  emas¬ 
culate  a  perfectly  good  subject  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  meet  a  need  that  should  be  met 
by  an  entirely  different  subject,  new  or  old?” 

Without  formal  bookkeeping  as  a  basis  for 
making  business  situations  concrete  the  gen¬ 
eral  or  social  values  of  the  subject  do  not 
become  apparent  to  high  school  pupils.  These 
values  can  be  taught  most  effectively  when 
based  upon  carefully  prepared  bookkeeping 
records.  Unless  this  is  done,  most  of  the 
disciplinary  and  practical  values  of  the  subject 
will  be  lost  entirely.  It  might  Ik  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  social  and  economic  values 
are  not  confined  to  the  commercial  subjects 
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although  these  values  can  sometimes  lx-  maile 
more  concrete  in  these  subjects  than  in  some 
others. 

The  pupil  should  he  given  a  broad  general 
background  anil  at  the  same  time  he  trained 
in  the  techniejue  ot  keeping  a  simple  set  ot 
l>ookkeeping  records.  While  not  necessarily 
preparing  tor  specihe  IxKjkkeeping  }X)sitions, 
pupils  should  1k‘  trained  to  keep  a  simple  set 
ot  lxx)ks  and  to  understand  business.  The 
general  or  social  values  ot  lxx)kkeeping  and 
the  technical  or  vocational  values  are  not  op- 
}X)sed  to  each  other  hut  arc  complementary, 
d'he  technical  phases  otten  assist  in  develop¬ 
ing  stKrial  and  economic  concepts,  while  a 
knowledge  ot  these  concepts  otten  simplilies 
the  recording  process.  The  most  successful 
lxx)kkccping  teachers  have  always  lx*cn  those 
who  have  stresseil  the  general  values  ot  the 
subject. 

Technical  Phases 

For  instance,  in  teaching  such  a  tunda- 
mental  business  pajxr  as  a  check  the  technical 
phases  include  the  proper  manner  of  tilling 
out  a  check,  the  record  in  the  cash  lxx)k, 
debiting  and  crediting  the  projxrr  accounts  for 
checks  received  and  tor  checks  issued,  mak¬ 
ing  the  record  on  the  check  stub,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  not  sufficient.  The  pupil 
should  he  taught  the  function  of  the  check, 
the  significance  of  endorsements,  the  relation 
of  the  check  to  hanking  practice,  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  keeping  a  bank  account,  payments 
of  debts,  effect  u[X)n  the  assets  of  the  business, 
and  so  forth.  The  same  thing  applies  to  notes 
and  other  business  papers. 

Likewise,  the  balance  sheet  is  more  than  a 
list  of  figures  representing  assets,  liabilities 
and  capital  set  up  in  tabulated  form.  It  re¬ 
veals  to  the  manager  many  things  about  the 
present  condition  of  his  business.  Some  of 
these  things  should  l>e  discussed  with  the 
class,  hut  the  discussion  should  not  he  too 
technical. 

The  possibility  of  correlating  with  lx)ok- 
keeping  the  various  academic  or  technical 
subjects  usually  included  in  the  commercial 
curriculum  should  receive  more  attention. 
Some  of  these  subjects  correlate  with  lxx)k- 
keeping  more  directly  than  others.  By  co- 


ojx'raling  with  the  teachers  ot  these  subjects 
a  better  motivation  ot  these  subjects  and  ot 
lxx)kkeeping  is  accomplished.  If  pupils  have 
|X)inted  out  to  them  where  each  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  has  definite  value  in  their  lxx)kkecping 
course,  the  result  will  be  a  unification  of 
effort  that  will  enrich  not  only  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  instruction  but  that  ot  the  other  subjects 
as  well. 

T'ake  for  example  the  subject  ot  Ivnglish. 
Kxplanations  or  particulars  lor  journal  entries 
call  tor  ability  on  the  [lart  ot  the  pupil  to 
express  himself  clearly  so  as  to  convey  as 
much  information  as  jxissible  in  the  fewest 
number  of  words.  Moilern  Ixxikkeeping  rec¬ 
ords  provide  very  little  space  lor  particulars 
concerning  each  transaction  and  yet  these 
particulars  are  extremely  important.  Concise¬ 
ness,  brevity,  and  clearness  in  expression  are 
most  desirable  in  the  presentation  of  these 
particulars.  These  and  many  other  phases 
ot  the  training  in  F.nglish  can  be  applied  con¬ 
cretely  in  the  lxx)kkeeping  class. 

The  following  factors  should  Ix’  considered 
in  reference  to  the  content  ot  the  first  year 
course; 

1.  The  traditional  content  ot  the  first  year 
lx)okkeeping  course  need  not  lx*  greatly 
changed.  It  should,  however,  Ik  broad¬ 
ened  and  enriched  by  stressing  social  and 
economic  implications;  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  lx*  given  to  the  development 
of  mental  traits  and  character  traits. 

2.  The  principles  of  double  entry  lxx)kkeep- 
ing  should  lx*  develojKd  through  a  rea¬ 
soned  approach,  based  on  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  business  equation  which  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  entire  course. 

-L  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  a  study 
and  interpretation  of  business  transac¬ 
tions  within  the  exjxriences  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  minimum  requirement  in  Ixxjkkeep- 
ing  procedure  should  include  the  com¬ 
plete  lxx)kkeeping  cycle;  journalizing, 
jx)siing,  trial  balance,  simple  adjustments, 
financial  statements,  and  ledger  closing. 

5.  The  functions  of  the  ordinary  trading,  ex¬ 
pense,  and  income  accounts  of  a  small 
mercantile  business  should  be  thoroughly 
understood. 

6.  Such  topics  as  sfKcial  journals,  petty  cash, 
reconciliation  of  bank  accounts,  handling 
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negotiable  paper  when  issued,  discounted 
or  paid  should  receive  immediate  and 
projier  attention. 

7.  A  review  of  the  functions  of  the  more 
common  business  papers  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  special  reference  to  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  bookkeeping  records  and 
their  personal-use  values. 

8.  A  more  complete  correlation  of  the  other 
subjects  in  the  commercial  course  with 
that  of  bookkeeping  should  be  developed. 

9.  Familiarity  with  business  and  accounting 
terminology  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
the  bookkeeping  statements  and  records 
and  business  generally  is  needed. 


10.  The  outcomes  of  such  a  bookkeeping 

course  should  be: 

a.  (lencral  preparation  for  business,  and 
a  development  of  favorable  character 
traits. 

b.  Better  appreciation  of  the  economic 
structure  and  operation  of  society,  and 
therefore,  better  citizenship. 

c.  Preparation  for  initial  office  positions 
involving  the  use  of  bookkeeping 
knowledge. 

d.  Foundation  for  the  more  advanced 
phases  of  the  subject. 

e.  .\ppreciation  of  the  value  of  business 
papers,  and  records  for  personal  use. 


IOWA  RESEARCH  CONFERENCE  MEETS 


The  Seventh  Research  Conference  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  was  held  at  that  university 
April  12  and  13  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
E.  G.  Blackstone. 

Dr.  P.  O.  Selby,  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville,  Missouri,  spoke  on  “The  Need 
for  Formal  Education  for  Persons  Conduct¬ 
ing  Small  Business  Enterprises.”  From  an 
analysis  of  the  reasons  why  business  men 
fail.  Dr.  Selby  has  prepared  a  text  for  those 
persons  who  expect  to  become  owners  or 
managers  of  small  firms. 

“Social  Business  Subjects  in  the  Secondary 
Curriculum”  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Lloyd  L.  Jones  of  Berea,  Ohio.  Mr.  Jones 
told  the  conference  that  the  development  of 
the  social  business  subjects  in  the  secondary 
curriculum  seems  to  be  assuming  two  aspects: 
( 1)  the  consumer,  [lersonal-usefulness,  or  eco¬ 
nomic-literacy  aspect,  and  (2)  the  social- 
business  or  appreciations  aspect,  with  the  first 
developing  more  rapidly  than  the  second  in 
the  field  of  commercial  education. 

C.  T.  Yerian,  University  High  School, 
University  of  Iowa,  spoke  on  a  program  for 
publicity  in  business  education.  He  made 
the  point  that  the  commercial  teacher  must 
sell  himself  and  business  education  to  school 
administrators,  his  local  community  and  to 
the  various  clubs  and  other  organizations 
and  the  press. 

Some  recent  experiments  in  Commercial 


Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
were  discussed  by  Professor  E.  (».  Eriksen,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  that  university.  Professor 
Eriksen  stated  that  the  experiments  referred 
to  indicate  that  tests  of  educational  ability, 
clerical  aptitude,  and  vocational  interest  can 
be  used  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
selection  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  succeed 
in  an  office  position. 

William  H.  Hartley,  of  the  Boone  High 
School,  s[X)ke  on  the  subject  of  repetition 
with  regard  to  the  learning  of  business  forms. 
He  told  the  conference  that,  while  certain 
repetition  is  necessary,  his  investigation 
brought  out  the  fact  that  more  rejx'tition  is 


From  left  to  right,  front  row,  E.  G.  Blackstone, 
C.  E.  Shumate,  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  William  H.  Hartley: 
back  row,  Harold  G.  Shields,  Edward  G.  Eriksen, 
C.  T.  Yerian,  Perry  Singer,  Paul  Selby. 
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iiulul^til  in  tlian  can  l>c  justified  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

“Procedures  for  Determining  Secretarial 
Duties  in  a  Course  for  College  Students” 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Miss  Ann 
Brewington  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Miss  Brewington  stated  that  a  new  technique 
for  the  determining  of  secretarial  duties  in  a 
course  for  college  students  has  been  devised 
and  should  be  most  helpful  in  the  preparation 
of  future  courses  in  this  field. 

Miss  Inez  Ray  Wells  of  the  Delta  State 
teachers  College,  Cleveland,  Mississippi, 
sjieaking  on  the  subject  of  the  values  of  Ixiok- 
kceping,  stated  that  data  collected  indicate 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ixxikkeeping  has 
any  non-vocational  value. 

“A  Study  of  the  Problems  of  Teachers  of 
Typing”  was  reported  on  by  Miss  Freda 
Bruns,  of  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville.  Her  study  concerned  accuracy, 
speed,  concentration,  economy  of  movement, 
and  motivation. 

A  group  of  experiments  on  rhythm  and 
patternism  in  typewriting  conducted  by  Dr. 
William  R.  Odell  and  Harold  H.  Smith  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  was 
described  by  Dr.  Odell,  who  stated  that  the 
ex[)eriments  indicated  that  rhythm  or  regular 
cadence  as  such  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the 
work  of  expert  typists  and  that  probably 
rhythm  should  not  be  indulged  in  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  teaching  of  typewriting. 

Professor  August  Dvorak,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  spoke  on  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  simplified  typewriting  key¬ 
board  and  presented  data  which  seemed  to 
warrant  the  simplification  of  the  present 
keyboard  in  order  to  balance  the  work  of 
the  two  hands. 

Miss  Marie  Jessa,  of  the  Pekin,  Illinois, 
High  School,  outlined  in  detail  the  efficient 
organization  and  administration  of  the  place¬ 
ment  activities  in  a  high  school,  with  special 
reference  to  the  placement  of  commercial 
graduates. 

The  conference  closed  with  an  address  by 
Dr.  Harold  G.  Shields,  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Dr.  Shields  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  education  in  the  junior  college. 
He  brought  out  the  point  that  commercial 


education  in  the  junior  college  must  meet 
the  needs  of  academic  high  school  graduates, 
the  pre-professional  students,  the  commercial 
high  school  graduates,  and  the  business  men 
of  the  local  community. 

\  complete  report  of  the  conference  will 
he  published  by  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Convention  Theme  Chosen 

The  general  theme  of  the  program  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which  will 
meet  in  Denver  July  I  and  2,  is  “Adjustment 
of  the  Curriculum  in  Business  Education  to 
Meet  Current  Economic  and  Social  Condi¬ 
tions.”  Addresses  will  be  given  by  Eugene 
Hughes,  Commerce  Department,  Western 
State  College,  Gunnison,  Colorado;  Lola  Mac- 
lean,  Detroit  Commercial  College,  Detroit; 
William  R.  Odell,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  A.  D.  H.  Kaplan,  Director  of 
Social  Studies,  University  of  Denver;  .\nn  E. 
McCormick,  University  Hill  Junior  High 
School,  Boulder,  Colorado;  E.  E.  Washburn, 
Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Fremont 
High  School,  Oakland,  California;  Lloyd  L. 
Jones,  formerly  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  Irving  R.  Garbutt  is  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  and  Edwin  W.  Smith, 
North  High  School,  Denver,  is  in  charge  of 
IcKal  arrangements. 

To  Consider  Three  Topics 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Education  will  be  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  N.E.A.  Department 
of  Business  Education  Tuesday,  July  2,  at 
Denver.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  of  New  York 
University  is  president.  The  council  will  di¬ 
rect  its  attention  to  three  topics: 

1.  Development  of  better  understanding 
between  business  leadership  and  school  lead¬ 
ership  with  regard  to  the  study  of  business  in 
American  secondary  schools. 

2.  Development  of  a  better  program  of 
publicity  by  which  the  general  public  may 
become  properly  and  fully  informed. 

3.  A  report  of  the  objectives  and  program 
of  the  National  Council. 
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EFFECTIVE  PUPIL  GUIDANCE 

The  UMeM  to  whi€*h  a  kaowledge  of  typewriting 
iN  ultimately  put  depend  upon  the  enterprise 
and  initiative  developed  in  the  individual  pupik 
>liss  f'hureh  asserts  in  this  fourth  of  a  series 


•  JAYNE  CHURCH 

Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Management, 
University  of  Toledo, 

Toledo,  Ohio 


TO  many  people,  vocational  guidance  is 
still  a  vague  and  indefinite  term.  Few 
realize  just  what  a  vital  and  well-defined 
part  of  school  life  it  is.  To  the  writer,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  means  not  only  the  art  of 
studying  or  discovering  the  pupil’s  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  abilities,  but  aiding  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  them.  Practical  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  in  typewriting,  then,  refers  to 
the  methods  that  may  actually  be  used  by 
every  typewriting  teacher  to  discover  the  ap¬ 
titudes,  interests,  and  abilities  of  his  pupils. 
Undoubtedly,  the  attitude,  the  training,  and 
the  ability  of  the  typewriting  teacher  are 
vital  factors  in  solving  present  problems  of 
guidance. 

General  Aim  of  Typewriting 

Just  as  the  definition  of  vocational  guidance 
is  stated  simply,  so  the  general  aim  of  type¬ 
writing  may  be  stated  briefly  and  compre¬ 
hensively.  The  aim  of  a  course  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  should  be  to  develop  typewriting  power 
for  personal  or  vocational  use.  Because  I 
believe  that  every  pupil  in  high  school  should 
be  required  to  take  one  semester  of  type¬ 
writing,  preferably  in  the  sophomore  year, 
the  first  semester’s  work  should  be  planned 
so  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  taking 
it  for  personal  or  vocational  use. 

Questionnaire  Answered  by  Pupils 

Turning  now  to  the  classroom,  we  may 
consider  some  of  the  methods  that  typewrit¬ 
ing  teachers  may  use  to  discover  the  apti¬ 
tudes,  interests,  and  abilities  of  their  pupils. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester,  a 
short  questionnaire  may  be  used  to  discover 
the  interests  of  each  pupil  and  his  purpose 
for  taking  the  subject.  Such  questions  as 
these  may  be  asked;  Are  you  taking  type¬ 
writing  because  you  are  not  sure  which  course 
you  wish  to  follow  in  high  school?  Did 
you  select  typewriting  because  you  want  it 
for  your  own  personal  use?  Do  you  expect 
to  continue  with  typewriting  next  semester? 
Do  you  plan  to  take  a  commercial  course  in 
high  school?  What  are  the  present  and 
future  values  of  typewriting  to  you? 

Then,  near  the  end  of  the  semester,  it 
might  be  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to 
answer  these  questions:  Have  I  studied  the 
individual  typewriting  students  to  determine 
their  weaknesses?  Have  I  corrected  these 
weaknesses  by  means  of  remedial  tests  and 
drills?  Have  I  talked  to  teachers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  determine  the  weaknesses  of 
pupils  entering  the  commercial  field  and  then 
stressed  these  points  in  my  teaching?  Have 
I  sent  follow-up  letters  to  business  firms  to 
obtain  constructive  information  and  advice 
about  the  graduates  they  have  employed? 
Have  I  talked  to  business  men  personally  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  weaknesses  of  young 
people  entering  business  and  then  tried  to 
correct  these  faults? 

To  find  out  what  techniques,  abilities,  and 
personal  traits  business  men  expect  their  of¬ 
fice  employees  to  possess;  to  compare  the  abili¬ 
ties  and  characteristics  of  your  pupils  with 
these  requirements;  and  to  encourage  a  sym¬ 
pathetic,  helpful,  cooperative  understanding 
lietween  the  commercial  department  and  the 
business  men  of  the  community,  a  question- 
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nairc  and  letter  similar  to  the  lollowing 
mi^ht  Ik  used.  (.Ml  the  work  in  connection 
with  this  survey  should  he  done  by  the  type¬ 
writing  pupils.) 

yUKSriONNAlRK 

1.  Please  list  in  the  s|)ace  helciw  tlie  t>pe\vritinK 
techniques,  such  as  s(>eetl,  accuracy,  form  ami  ar- 
ran>!einent.  neatness,  s(Hllin>;,  ami  punctuation,  which 
you  consuler  «»t  greatest  iini>ortance  in  the  training; 
of  your  pros|HCtive  emplo\ees.  Name  them  in  the 
oriler  of  their  im|>ortance  accorilinj’  to  your  opinion. 

2.  I’lease  list  in  the  order  of  their  im|>ortance  the 
most  irritatiny;  weaknesses  in  training'  that  have 
eome  to  \our  attention  throuy>h  your  asscK.iation  with 
commercial  ilepartment  jjraduates. 

i.  Please  list  in  the  onler  of  their  desirability  the 
[H-rsonal  traits,  such  as  self-reliance,  courtesy,  prompt¬ 
ness,  honesty,  c»K)j>eration,  loyalty,  jH-rsonal  appear¬ 
ance,  and  initiative,  which  \ou  consider  the  most 
essential  in  an  office  employee. 

•4.  Please  list  the  most  irritating  inrsonal  traits 
winch  militate  against  the  acceptance  of  the  services 
of  an  office  employee. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  anxitius  to  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  proficiency  in  our  t\}>ewriting  ilepartment,  and 
we  should  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  fill 
in  the  enclosed  questionnaire. 

This  material  will  help  us  to  improve  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  our  typewriting  courses  next  semester. 

If  you  should  like  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
this  survey,  we  shall  be  glad  to  semi  it  to  you  when 
the  tabulation  is  completed.  Yours  very  truly, 

if  Other  teachers  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  are  interested  in  similar  material,  it 
would  be  well  to  change  the  alwve  question¬ 
naire  and  letter  so  that  questions  concerning 
lxx)kkeeping,  shorthand,  and  business  Eng¬ 
lish  might  Ik  included. 

Individual  Record  Sheets 

I'hen,  too,  the  individual  record  sheets 
kept  by  many  tyjKwriting  teachers  may  Ik 
revised  to  include  such  imjwrtant  factors  as 
interest  in  the  work,  attitude  towards  suc¬ 
cess,  and  interest  in  improvement,  for  these 
definitely  contribute  to  the  pupil’s  progress  in 
learning  tyfKwriting.  Critical  observation  of 
such  student  as  he  works  is  essential.  This 
means  that  the  typewriting  teachers  do  not 
merely  go  from  one  student  to  another,  hut 
they  use  the  case-study  procedure,  in  which 
they  stand  in  one  part  of  the  room,  figura¬ 


tively  sjKaking,  atul  critically  evaluate  the 
activities  of  each  student.  Notations  of  each 
pupil’s  activities  should  he  kept  on  these  in¬ 
dividual  record  sheets.  I'he  weaknesses  in 
technique  which  need  to  he  overcome  and 
good  techniques  which  need  to  he  strength- 
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ened  should  he  noted.  It  is  from  these  rec¬ 
ords  that  corrective  work  can  he  planned  to 
meet  the  indiviilual  needs  as  well  as  the 
class  problems. 

Whether  or  not  individual  record  sheets 
are  kept,  tyjKwriting  teachers  may  use  per¬ 
sonal  trait  cards  to  advantage.  Every  si.x 
weeks,  each  student  may  he  graded  by  each 
of  his  teachers  on  accuracy,  cooperation, 
courtesy,  industry,  leadership,  and  personal 
ap|Karance. 

Development  of  Traits 

Typewriting  offers  many  opportunities  for 
trait  development.  Students  enjoy  trait  train¬ 
ing  and  take  an  active  interest  in  it.  Perhaps 
the  most  im{X)rtant  part  in  the  whole  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  indejKndent  work  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  These  steps  in  teaching  trait  de¬ 
velopment  might  be  followed: 

1.  The  teacher  finils  a  situation  calling  for  the  use 
of  the  tyiKwriter. 

2.  The  teacher  tries  to  get  the  pupils  into  the 
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situation  witli  a  lUsirc  to  carry  it  tlirou>;h.  I.ittlc 
direction  is  j>ivin  by  the  teacher,  who  tries  to  lead 
them  to  use  the  resources  they  have.  The  pupils 
plan  their  own  activities  and  decide  whether  or  not 
the\  are  successlul.  ( )t  course,  the  teacher  must 
i;i\e  helplul  su>>>’estions  hi  tore  discouraj^enient  comes, 
but  even  then  he  should  not  do  the  work  tor  the 
pupils.  The  teacher  mi>>ht  ask  what  would  happen 
it  they  started  this  way,  or  su>jj;est  that  they  try 
this  way,  but  the  pupils  must  timl  the  ng/it  way. 
ritev  are  encourajjed  to  try  one  more  way  and  are 
^jisen  credit  tor  trying.  It  is  guulaiHc  by  the  teach¬ 
er,  and  not  iJoniiiuiue,  that  counts. 

T  Next  the  pupils  discuss  the  situation.  They  ex¬ 
plain  what  they  ilul  and  how  the\  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  methiHls  used  may  be  comparetl  and  the 
lust  one  determineil. 

1.  I  lull  a  new  situation  is  presented,  l-.asy  situa¬ 
tions  are  solved  at  tirst.  but  the\  nr.ulually  become 
more  dilluult. 

IxL'sourcctulncss,  tor  example,  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  the  hrst  day  the  class  meets  by  asking 
the  pupils  to  insert  a  sheet  ot  tyjK'writing 
pajxT  and  tyjK*  their  names  as  you  attend  to 
some  routine  matters.  A  wall  chart  in  the 
Iront  of  the  room  will  he  noticed  and  used 
by  many  in  the  class.  Later,  after  you  have 
presented  eight  or  ten  letters  on  the  keylxaard, 
ask  the  pupils  again  to  show  their  resource- 
1  Illness  by  bringing  to  class  the  next  day  as 
many  words  or  sentences  as  they  can,  using 
only  the  letters  they  have  had.  Or,  when  it 
is  time  tor  the  pupils  to  Ixgin  centering 
material,  explain  that  you  would  like  to 
have  them  center  a  certain  paragraph  on  a 
sheet  ot  pafxr.  I'hosc  students  who  are  re¬ 
sourceful  will  start  at  once  to  find  a  pro¬ 
cedure  to  solve  the  problem.  Surveys  have 
shown  that  those  students  who  are  forced 
to  work  part  or  all  their  way  through  school 
show  more  resourcefulness  and  initiative  in 
these  problems  of  trait  development. 

Kinds  of  Measurement 

The  part  ot  a  teacher  in  typewriting  in  a 
vocational  guidance  program  is  essentially 
that  of  every  teacher  interested  in  her  pupils. 
In  the  study  of  any  instance  of  learning,  we 
should  not  only  try  to  determine  the  nature 
ot  the  learning  that  takes  place,  what  the 
learner  should  do,  and  the  laws  that  control 
the  learning  of  these  imjxjrtant  things,  but 
we  should  try  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
change  and  the  amount  of  change  that  takes 
place  in  the  learner’s  mental  and  physical 


rcs|M)nses  as  the  learning  continues.  The 
practical  value  of  such  measurement  is  that  it 
serves  as  a  means  for  increasing  the  learner’s 
actual  advancement. 

1.  .Special-ability  tests  may  be  iiseil  to  ailvantagc. 
riiey  attempt  to  iletermine,  b\  makin};  an  analysis 
of  a  jjiven  kind  of  work,  the  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  that  are  neetletl  for  success  in  that 
particular  type  of  work,  anti  proviile  a  way  of  meas- 
urinjj  to  what  extent  a  jjiven  individual  jHissesses 
these  necessary  traits.  Kxamples  of  this  tyiK'  of 
measurement  are: 

it.  Miss  Hills'  tests  for  selecting  pupils  for  courses 
in  typewriting  anti  stenography  who  would 
be  able  to  succeetl  in  these  subjects. 

/».  Tuttles'  test  ftir  stenography,  which  attempts 
to  measure,  before  any  training  is  given,  a 
pupil’s  ability  to  learn  tyi>ewriting. 

f.  Hook's  tests,  which  he  usetl  to  ileterminc  the 
motor  ability  of  the  most  exi>ert  typists — 
those  who  have  matle  worltl  rectirds — and 
to  show  that  the  persons  who  succeed  best 
in  typewriting  iHissess  this  ty|K-  of  motor 
ability  to  a  marked  degree. 

d.  Thurstoue's  employment  test  is  [Krhaps  one 
of  the  best  trade  tests  for  t>pists.  It  contains 
samples  of  the  kinti  of  work  that  a  typist 
will  be  asketl  to  do.  including  his  ability  to 
s|>ell.  The  test  is  standardized  for  deter¬ 
mining  five  different  levels  of  proficiency. 

e.  Hlui  kstorie's  steiiogrup/iic  test,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  measure,  by  means  of  a  standard¬ 
ized  test  ami  the  use  of  published  norms, 
how  rapidly  a  pupil  can  do  the  things  that 
must  be  done  by  a  finished  typist. 

2.  Stamlardized  intelligence  tests  might  be  em- 
(iloyed  to  determine  each  pupil’s  capacity  for  learn¬ 
ing. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to 
use  tests  to  measure,  lx.*tore  any  training  is 
given,  the  pupil’s  ability  to  learn  typewriting, 
Ix'cause  1  believe  that  every  high  school 
pupil  should  have  one  semester  of  typewrit¬ 
ing.  However,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  discover,  if  we  can,  specific  things  that  each 
pupil  in  typewriting  must  do  in  order  to 
acquire  the  skill  desired  and  how  rapidly  each 
pupil  is  progressing  in  learning  to  do  these 
specific  things  necessary  to  the  mastery  of 
the  subject. 

Heginning  with  the  first  semester.  Black- 
stone’s  stenographic  tests  may  le  given  at 
various  intervals.  From  my  own  experience, 
I  have  found  that  there  is  a  fairly  close  but 
not  a  dependable  correlation  letween  the 
results  of  these  tests  and  the  progress  that  the 
pupil  makes.  After  the  first  semester,  spe¬ 
cial  ability  and  trade  tests  might  le  used. 
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I’mil  \vc  can  measure  the  actual  gains  that 
are  made  in  each  of  the  im}X)rtant  sources  of 
improvement  and  until  \vc  know  how  much 
practice  we  should  require  to  obtain  the  liest 
results  for  originating  and  fixing  the  sj^ecific 
habits  to  he  established,  what  methods  may 
Ix-st  1h'  employed  to  direct  learners  ot  ty[X'- 
writing? 

Try-out  or  Exploratory  Course  in 
Typewriting 

Since  we  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
tests  of  measurement  in  the  Held  of  ty|x;- 
writing,  most  of  which  are  questioned  as  to 
their  reliability,  and  prognostic  tests  in  gen¬ 
eral  give  us  only  a  slight  indication  of  what 
is  necessary  to  learn  to  typewrite,  a  number 
of  schools  offer  a  short  try-out  or  exploratory 
course  in  ty{>ewriting.  The  main  criticisms 
of  such  a  course  have  l)een  that  it  has  not 
l>een  taught  efficiently  because  the  pupils  do 
not  have  a  class  every  day;  that  the  pupils 
lose  much  valuable  time  and  effort  which 
could  lie  sjxnt  in  a  more  profitable  way; 
that  they  rejxat  the  work  if  they  actually 
elect  the  subject;  and  that  teachers  allow  the 
wrong  habits  to  be  formed  and  also  lack  the 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to  teach 
the  course. 

The  success  of  the  typewriting  student  and 
his  ability  to  continue  with  the  following 
course  are  very  definitely  determined  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester,  so  why  not  call  the 
first  semester’s  work  an  exploratory  course 
rather  than  having  a  short  try-out  course.^ 

Personal  History  Records 

If  a  pupil  is  unsuccessful  in  learning  to 
typewrite  the  first  semester,  it  may  be  due  to 
his  physical  condition.  A  learner  must  be 
physically  well  in  order  to  make  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  in  typewriting.  Perhaps  he  becomes 
tired  very  easily.  Few  teachers  realize  that 
one  of  the  most  important  teaching  problems 
is  to  determine  the  proportion  of  practice  and 
rest  that  will  give  the  best  results  in  type¬ 
writing. 

In  some  schools,  personal  history  records 
are  kept  for  each  pupil  from  the  time  he  en¬ 
ters  kindergarten  until  he  is  graduated  from 


high  school.  T  hey  show  the  results  of  the 
free  dental  and  physical  examinations  which 
are  given  once  a  year  and  much  other  valu¬ 
able  information.  In  order  to  understand 
the  attitude  and  Ixhavior  of  each  pupil,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  refer  frequently  to  these  per¬ 
sonal  history  records.  A  good  health  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  school  does  a  great  deal  toward 
building  health  attitudes  and  correcting  phys¬ 
ical  defects.  Each  typewriting  teacher  has  an 
excellent  opjxjrtunity  to  teach  the  importance 
of  good  health,  since  success  in  business  is 
largely  dependent  ujxjn  this  factor. 

“What  do  you  do  with  pupils  who  have 
rejxllent  physical  defects.'”  is  frequently 


THK  future  of  commercial  education 
dejxnds  ujxrn  effective  pupil  guidance, 
(iuidance  cannot  be  effective  without  the 
intelligent  help  of  every  teacher.  Miss 
Church’s  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Bi  si- 
Ntss  Edvc.\tion  World  is  the  fourth  t)f  a 
series  presenting  the  viewjx)ints  of  vtxa- 
tional  guidance  leaders  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education. 

The  editor  of  this  series  is  Dr.  timer  t. 
spanabel,  of  the  Fifth  .\venue  High  Schtxd, 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Spanabel  is  a  pioneer  in 
commercial  education  as  well  as  viKational 
Counselling. 

We  want  to  get  a  nation-wide  reaction 
to  this  scries  from  teachers  and  school 
administrators.  What  are  you  doing  to 
bring  about  in  your  own  schixil  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  necessary  machinery  for 
practical  vocational  guidance.^  What  is 
your  opinion  on  this  subject,  based  on  your 
own  ixrsonal  experience?  Send  your  com¬ 
ments  to  Dr.  Spanabel  in  care  of  this 
journal.  We  need  your  help  to  make  this 
series  really  effective. 


asked.  Concessions  should  be  granted  to 
those  pupils  who  have  physical  defects  and 
an  attempt  made  to  develop  their  typing 
ability  to  a  point  that  is  superior  to  their 
handwriting  ability,  at  least.  From  my  expe¬ 
rience,  I  have  found  that  pupils  with  physi¬ 
cal  defects  try  harder  and  get  along  better 
than  many  who  are  more  fortunate.  I  have 
taught  several  pupils  whose  hands  were  de¬ 
formed  from  infantile  paralysis  to  type  suc¬ 
cessfully;  one  pupil  who  had  a  very  sore 
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finger  which  he  could  not  use  at  all  won 
many  typewriting  awards;  and  one  pupil 
who  had  his  fourth  finger  on  his  left  hand 
and  his  third  finger  on  his  right  hand  cut 
off  in  a  machine  learned  typewriting  by  the 
touch  method  and  succeeded  very  well.  Fre¬ 
quently,  I  am  told  by  pupils  having  deformi¬ 
ties  due  to  infantile  paralysis  or  having  stiff 
fingers  that  their  physicians  have  advised 
them  to  take  typewriting.  Of  course,  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  pupils  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  or  encouraged  to  continue  with  the 
second  semester  of  typewriting,  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  student  in  question. 
If  I  have  a  pupil  in  class  who  is  handicapped 
by  personal  appearance  or  some  personal 
trait,  I  talk  with  the  individual  about  his 
particular  problem  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  embarrass  him. 

Ways  fo  Develop  and  Keep  the  Interest  of 
Typewriting  Pupils 

Most  pupils  come  to  the  first  ty[iewriting 
class  w'ith  much  interest  in  developing  their 
typing  power.  If  the  teacher  begins  the  w’ork 
by  telling  the  class  not  to  remove  the  covers 
from  the  machine,  however,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the 
names,  purposes,  and  locations  of  the  most 
imfK)rtant  parts  of  the  machine,  paper  inser¬ 
tion,  and  correct  {xisition,  interest  is  bound  to 
lessen.  Without  interest,  the  typewriting 
teacher  will  achieve  few  satisfactory  results. 
Allow  each  pupil  to  insert  the  paper  into 
the  machine  without  specific  directions  and 
suggest  that  he  type  his  name  and  a  few 
sentences  from  a  speed  test  copy.  This  sat¬ 
isfies  his  desire  for  manipulating  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  pupils  must  enjoy  learning  to  type¬ 
write.  A  great  step  has  been  made  toward 
the  success  of  a  teacher’s  program  when  a 
good  atmosphere  has  been  created  in  the 
classroom.  The  atmosphere  will  lie  built 
around  the  interest  and  effort  of  the  teacher, 
for  there  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  attitutle 
of  the  teacher  in  the  activities  of  the  pupils. 
If  we  act  human  and  treat  the  pupils  as 
human  lieings,  if  w'e  are  patient,  kind,  con¬ 
siderate,  and  sincere,  pupils  wdll  like  us,  and 
that  is  an  essential  factor.  Pupils  are  sure  to 


show  their  interest  in  their  work — they  can¬ 
not  help  themselves — by  the  number  and 
kind  of  questions  asked  about  how  to  do 
this  or  that.  We  should  not  lessen  their  in¬ 
terest  hy  stating  that  they  will  be  told  later 
in  the  course. 

Typewriting  pupils  occasionally  get  on  a 
plateau,  but  it  is  here  that  a  real  opportunity 
for  good  teaching  is  afforded  because  new 
methods  of  attack  and  wise  guidance  into 
new'  interests  become  necessary.  Realizing 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  motivation  de¬ 
vices — those  that  are  valuable,  those  that  arc 
of  no  special  value  but  still  are  harmless,  and 
those  that  are  harmful — teachers  should 
choose  each  device  carefully.  The  first  real 
loss  of  interest  may  occur  about  two  weeks 
after  the  keylward  has  been  completed.  At 
this  point  it  is  essential  to  regain  the  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  pupils’ 
skill  at  the  machine.  One  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  allow  them  to  type  work  brought  from 
other  classes,  such  as  English  themes,  out¬ 
lines,  or  notelx)ok  w'ork.  This  offers  an 
opportunity  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  they  will  need  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  will  w'clcome  suggestions.  If  any  of 
the  pupils  take  shorthand,  they  will  find  it 
interesting  to  transcribe  easy  sentences  or 
paragraphs.  Then  the  regular  work  may  be 
continued,  and  perhaps  at  this  time,  the 
pupils  will  want  to  test  their  skill.  One- 
minute  tests  combining  speed  and  accuracy, 
which  should  gradually  be  increased  to  fif¬ 
teen-minute  tests,  may  be  given.  At  first, 
I  do  not  let  the  pupils  know'  that  I  am  timing 
them. 

Direct  Dictation  Important 

Direct  dictation  of  paragraphs  and  letters 
is  another  means  of  varying  the  work,  and 
it  is  also  imjx)rtant  training.  Letters  used 
in  certain  industries  of  the  community  may 
he  dictated  to  help  build  the  pupils’  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  business  terms.  Tyjiewriting  teachers 
generally  agree  that  pupils  need  training  in 
composing  business  letters,  too.  Much  inter¬ 
est  may  l>e  aroused  by  giving  them  one  or 
two  actual  letters  and  asking  them  to  write 
appropriate  answers. 

Important  as  vocational  guidance  is,  there 
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;«rc  certain  limitations.  W'c  may  know  that 
I'rank,  Mary,  anil  (Jracc  will  prohahly  not 
succccil  in  securing  typing  jobs.  We  cannot, 
however,  state  this  tact  in  a  ilogmatie  way, 
lu'cause  many  exf)ericncecl  teachers  have 
found  their  judgment  based  on  class  work 
reversed  by  the  business  man  when  the  pupils 
get  into  an  office.  Our  means  of  prognosis 
gives  us  only  a  partial  basis  for  guidance. 

Then,  too,  granted  that  we  know  we  are 
training  twice  or  ten  times  as  many  pupils 
as  there  are  jobs  available  tor  them,  which 
10  or  “>0  fKrr  cent  shall  we  permit  to  continue 
and  which  ones  shall  we  attempt  to  direct 
into  other  channels?  In  our  public  school 
system,  we  cannot  say  to  Frank,  “You  cannot 
lake  typewriting.”  Wc  can  only  advise  him 
not  to  continue  with  the  subject.  When  too 
many  students  take  tyjxrwriting,  we  realize 
that  without  doubt  we  are  reducing  the  job¬ 
getting  }x)ssibilities  of  the  training.  Never¬ 


theless.  as  tar  as  contributing  to  the  imme- 
iliate  job-getting,  its  value  is  still  tar  greater 
than  many  other  subjects.  Hcsiiles,  that  is 
not  the  only  justification  tor  taking  the 
course. 

I  have  had  tyix'writing  students  who  did 
not  “find  themselves”  until  near  the  end  of 
the  first  semester,  and  then  they  made  good, 
which  is  due  to  some  unknown  process  of 
unfolding  or  some  change  in  their  emotions 
or  interests. 

It  typewriting  teachers  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  vocational  guidance,  no  doubt  they 
will  try  very  hard  to  discover  the  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  abilities  of  their  pupils  as  well 
as  aid  in  developing  and  encouraging  them, 
to  discover  the  results  of  their  teaching,  to 
institute  research  studies  so  as  to  follow-up 
the  results  ot  their  work,  and  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  to  relate  their  work  to  the  future 
activities  of  their  pupils. 


c  iOo 


C.  C.  T.  A.  Assembles 

The  Thirtieth  .\nnual  Convention  of  the 
Central  Commercial  Teachers  Association 
was  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  2-4.  The 
first  day  of  the  convention  was  devoted  to  a 
“Managers’  Program,”  participated  in  by  the 
managers  of  private  business  schools  in  the 
middle  west.  W.  A.  Robbins,  of  the  Lincoln 
('.ollege  of  Commerce,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
presided  at  this  meeting. 

Those  participating  in  the  program  for  that 
day  were:  (L  F.  Maetzold,  Minneapolis  Busi¬ 
ness  (College,  Minneapolis;  \’.  W.  Boyles, 
Boyles  College,  Omaha;  B.  F.  Williams,  Cap¬ 
ital  City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines; 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  Hamilton  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Mason  City;  R.  H.  Peck,  Brown’s  Bus¬ 
iness  College,  Davenport,  Iowa;  W.  E.  Mc¬ 
Daniels,  Fort  Dodge-Tobin  Business  College, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Bruce  (lates,  Cates  Col¬ 
lege,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  P'.  O,  Fenton,  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  ot  Business,  Des  Moines;  O.  M, 
Corroll,  Minnesota  School  of  Business,  Min¬ 
neapolis, 

The  general  session  was  held  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  key-note  address  lieing  given  by  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Mrs.  Ramona 
Foster,  of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  Col¬ 


lege,  Des  Moines.  The  Round  Table  dis¬ 
cussions  were  directed  by  A.  R.  Beard,  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Training  School,  Sioux  City; 
.Mrs.  H.  E.  Hardy,  Hamilton  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  .Mason  City;  Clem  Boling,  LaSalle 
pAtension  University,  Chicago,  and  W.  D. 
Wigent,  Cregg  Publishing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Others  participating  in  the  Ceneral  Session 
and  the  Round  Table  discussions  were:  W. 
C.  Cunningham,  Director  of  Plmployment, 
Younker’s  Store,  Des  Moines;  Otis  L.  Tren- 
ary.  College  of  Commerce,  Kenosha,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Bess  Fenton,  .\merican  Institute  of 
Business,  Des  Moines;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Steele,  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Training  School,  Sioux  City; 
Helen  F.  Creve,  The  Scovill  School,  Clinton, 
Iowa;  Harold  }.  Jones,  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Council  Bluffs;  Helen  W.  Ev¬ 
ans,  The  Ciregg  College,  Chicago;  Frances  E. 
Merrill,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

Picfiilent:  O.  M.  Corroll.  Minnesota  ScIkm)!  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Minnea|>olis. 

Vice  President:  Nettie  Huff,  Huff  SchiK)!  of  Business, 
Kansas  (at\. 

Secretary:  Dorothy  Hamilton,  Hamilton  SiIkkiI  of 
(atmmerce.  Mason  C.ity. 

Treasurer:  Mary;aret  I)aven|>ort.  ('.apitol  City  (aim- 
mercial  txillcgc,  Des  Moines. 
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"HEY!  you  CHISELER!" 


^lolliiiMon  vi^niK  hiN  wrath  4»n  hiN 

iiian  only  to  l4»arn  that  all  mrn  aro  broihorN 


•  DORA  HOOD  JACKSON 

Personality  Consultant,  Central  School  of  Business  and  Arts 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  S  he  thoughtfully  s{X)ke  to  his  riding 
companion,  john  Mollinson  hacked 
i  \  his  sporty  roadster  out  of  his 
friend’s  driveway  and  turned  its  nose  toward 
the  distant  city. 

“Raker,  you’ll  he  interested  in  knowing 
that,  after  all,  the  loss  of  my  private  Secretary 
has  its  compensations.” 

“(ilad  to  hear  that,”  replied  Frank  Baker 
as  he  carefully  adjusted  the  window  to  let  in 
the  crisp  morning  air.  “I  supjwse  your  ad¬ 
versity  is  making  a  philosopher  of  you.” 

“Not  exactly  that,  I’m  afraid,”  Mollinson 
ventured,  “hut  I’m  taking  this  occasion  to 
check  up  on  what’s  going  on  around  the 
office.” 

“I  see.  Making  any  startling  discoveries.^” 

“Well,  individually.  Baker,  they  don’t  seem 
to  amount  to  much,  hut  taking  ’em  in  the 
aggregate.  I’m  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  employees  are  a  hunch  of  chiselers!” 

There  was  indignation  in  Mollinson’s 
voice,  which  feeling,  transmitted  to  his  foot, 
caused  him  to  step  hard  on  the  accelerator. 
The  sensitive  high-powered  motor  shot  for¬ 
ward  like  a  “projectile  from  a  75  mm. 
gun,” — or  so  Frank  Baker  later  re[X)rted. 
Simultaneously,  a  big  truck  piled  high  with 
crates  of  tomatoes  lumbered  out  of  the  slow 


into  the  speedy  traffic  lane  dead  ahead  of 
them.  A  collision  seemed  inevitable.  A  car 
in  the  rear  was  signalling  to  pass.  From  the 
opfX)site  direction,  another  was  swiftly  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  slow  lane  appeared  to  be 
the  only  zone  of  safety.  Quickly  John  Mol¬ 
linson  took  his  foot  off  the  gas,  stepped  on 
the  brake,  shoved  on  the  emergency,  and 
swung  the  car  sharply  to  the  right.  With 
brakes  grinding,  tires  skidding,  he  came 
alongside  the  truck. 

“Hey,  you  chiseler!”  he  shouted  to  the 
driver. 

The  man  high  up  on  the  lx)x  did  not  seem 
to  hear,  hut  kept  nonchalantly  on  his  tomato- 
strewn  way.  The  little  streamlined  roadster 
dropped  behind  for  a  moment  and  then 
quickly  spurted  ahead  again. 

Until  the  car  regained  its  place  in  the  line 
of  traffic,  neither  Mollinson  nor  Baker  s|x)ke. 
At  last  the  man  at  the  wheel  said,  “Sorry, 
Old  Man,  but  everywhere  you  go  you  have 
to  be  on  the  qui  v'lve  for  chiselers — small 
time  racketeers — always  cutting  in  on  somc- 
Ixjdy’s  right-of-way.” 

“A  close  shave  that,  hut  you  did  a  neat 
piece  of  driving,”  complimented  Baker.  He 
glanced  hack  at  the  sjjeeding  truck.  “Did 
you  notice  those  tomatoes  spilling  all  along 
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the  way  from  that  topmost  up-sidc-down 
crate?” 

“Yes;  and  the  driver  not  seeming  to  care 
about  anything  except  getting  to  the  end  of 
his  journey  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  he 
came  in  my  path  I  was  just  about  to  remark 
that  chiselers  are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  progress,”  Mollinson  concluded  w'ith 
vehemence. 

“Right  you  are!”  Baker  readily  agreed.  “I 
recall  you  were  saying  something  about  office 
racketeers.  Did  you  mean  hold-up  men,  like 
Dillinger’s  gang?” 

“Oh,  no;  I  was  thinking  of  employees  who 
wouldn’t  take  a  penny  from  the  cash-drawer, 
yet  look  on  office  supplies  as  public  property. 
And  I’ll  wager  that  a  list  of  personal  tele¬ 
phone  calls  put  through  my  sw’itchboard 
would  make  my  business  look  like  a  Date 
Bureau  for  Lonely  Lovers,”  regretfully  mut¬ 
tered  Mollinson  through  clenched  teeth. 

“Of  course,  you  know,  some  calls  are  un¬ 
avoidable,”  Baker  explained.  “I  mean  in 
cases  of  illness,  engagements  with  dentists, 
oculists  and  the  like.  Employees  must  keep 
fit,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  I  know  that.  Baker;  but  in 
nine  instances  out  of  ten  a  desk  telephone  is 
an  open  invitation  to  chisel,”  snapped  Mol¬ 
linson.  “In  an  elevator  the  other  day,  I  heard 
one  girl  say  to  another,  ‘Oh,  Mayme,  if  you’d 
called  before  you  left  the  office,  you’d  have 
saved  yourself  a  nickel!’”  He  mimicked  the 
girl. 

Frank  Baker  laughed  good-naturedly,  as 
his  friend  continued,  “I  couldn’t  resist  telling 
that  young  miss  something.  I  said,  ‘Begging 
your  pardon,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
your  employer  would  have  lost  the  worth  of 
your  time  plus  the  five  cents.’  ” 

“Mollinson,  you’re  a  card  when  you  start 
in  on  your  clean-up  crusades,”  said  Baker 
between  laughs.  “Of  course,  one  person’s 
calls  may  not  amount  to  much,  but  think  of 
the  possibilities  in  a  large  organization.  Once 
in  my  office  I  checked  up  on  stamps  and  let¬ 
terheads  used  for  personal  correspondence. 
I  found  that  the  greatest  offenders  were  the 
heads  of  departments.  Pencils,  pens,  eras¬ 
ers — even  clips — were  disappearing  at  an 
alarming  rate.” 

“What  did  you  do?”  Mollinson  inquired. 


“As  I  remember  it,  I  called  my  executives 
together,  showed  them  what  all  this  waste 
amounted  to  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  hinted 
that  if  this  loss  continued,  the  firm  would  do 
a  little  chiseling  on  their  bonuses.  I  made  it 
clear  that  I  would  not  tolerate  snooping  or 
tattling,  but  every  employee  was  put  on  his 
honor  to  guard  the  firm’s  interests,”  Baker 
explained. 

“Did  that  settle  the  matter?” 

“Yes,  Mollinson;  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
My  executives  passed  the  word  around  to  the 
others  and  kept  them  on  their  toes.  It’s  to 
their  interest.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  all 
my  department  heads  are  eligible  for  a  bo¬ 
nus,”  Baker  added  with  the  air  of  communi¬ 
cating  a  secret. 

“Oh!  That’s  an  idea!”  Mollinson  exclaimed. 
“Wonder  how  that  would  W'ork  in  my  bank!” 
Absorbed  in  contemplation  of  this  thought, 
he  unconsciously  lessened  the  speed  of  his 
car.  A  driver  just  back  of  him  impatiently 
tooted  his  horn.  Mollinson  made  no  move 
to  turn  out  but  drove  leisurely  straight  ahead, 
until  halted  by  a  red  light.  Suddenly  he  was 
snapped  out  of  his  reverie  by  a  rough  voice 
shouting,  “Hey!  What’s  the  matter  with  you, 
you  chiseler?  Do  you  own  the  road?” 

Red  in  the  face,  Mollinson  turned  toward 
the  speaker.  There  alongside  of  him  was 
the  truckman  with  his  load  of  tomatoes! 


Becomes  Assistant  Professor 


G.  B.  STENBERG  has  accepted  a  position 
as  assistant  professor  of  accounting  in 
the  Armstrong  College  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Berkeley,  California.  He  will  take 
up  his  duties  there  on  July  1. 

For  the  past  six  years,  Mr.  Stenberg  has 


been  principal  and 
commercial  instruct¬ 
or  in  the  Baxter 
(Iowa)  High  School. 
Mr.  Stenberg  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College  in 
1929  and  his  M.A. 
from  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  low'a  in 
1933. 
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NEEDS  OF  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

The  need  for  mastery  of  usable  Enj^lish  is 
l$reater  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  business,  declares  Mr.  Johns,  and  he 
believes  too  little  projtress  is  being  made 

•  RALPH  LESLIE  JOHNS 

Junior  College, 

Glendale,  California 


THK  first  step  toward  improved  teaching 
of  the  English  of  business  will  be  made 
when  w'e  cease  substituting  our  grand¬ 
fathers’  prejudices  for  our  own  thinking. 

What  are  some  of  these  prejudices?  One, 
certainly,  is  that  “all  English  must  be  taught 
by  English  teachers.”  That  specification  was 
doubtless  satisfactory  in  1895  (when  the  first 
investigations  and  surveys  of  the  teaching  of 
English  were  being  made),  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  today.  The  Journal  of  Business 
E'ducation  recently  published  a  bibliography 
of  surveys  and  investigations  on  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  unanimous  conclusion  of  these 
surveys  was  that  business  English  should  be 
taught  by  commercial  or  business  subject 
teachers  or  by  English  teachers  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  special  training.  The  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Department  of  the  Interior,  reports 
that  in  1934  the  business  English  teaching 
stall  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  was  about  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  teachers  wholly  commercial  and  those 
handling  other  subjects,  in  most  cases  pre¬ 
sumably  English.  In  the  502  junior  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  subject  is 
offered  either  under  the  title  of  business  Eng¬ 
lish  or  one  or  another  of  some  twenty  vari¬ 
ants,  the  instructor  is  generally  a  member  of 
the  commerce  or  business  department  staff. 
In  a  recent  survey  made  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  only  ten  exceptions  were  reported.^ 

A  second  prejudice  is  that  “business  Eng¬ 
lish  must  be  the  teaching  of  grammar.” 
There  is  that  statement  of  C.  H.  Ward’s  that 
apparently  cannot  be  brushed  aside:  “The 
grammar  way  is  the  lx:st  road  to  success  in 

*  Survey  of  Commercial  Offerings,  Eells  and  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Stanford  ITniversity  Press. 


school  comjxjsition.  I  have  learned  this  just 
as  Sir  Francis  Drake  learned  about  reaching 
the  east  by  sailing  west;  he  discovered  the 
fact.  Though  all  the  theorizers  in  Europe 
might  scorn  his  idea,  he  had  seen  the  truth 
of  it  with  his  own  eyes.  So  I  have  perceived 
with  my  own  senses  in  the  classroom  that 
the  proper  use  of  grammar  is  a  good  route 
to  improving  the  style  of  pupils.”" 

The  Teaching  Devices 

The  most  frequently  used  teaching  devices 
mentioned  in  a  score  of  the  surveys  and  in¬ 
vestigations  during  the  last  ten  years  are: 
grammar;  sentence  and  sentence  structure; 
business  forms;  files  or  assemblies  of  actual 
business  letters;  notebooks  (in  junior  colleges 
notes  on  lectures);  and  trips  to  plants,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  business  houses.  By  all  odds, 
most  teachers  have  used  the  grammar  ap¬ 
proach  in  teaching  business  English.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  of  their  training,  which  has 
been  that  of  all  graduates  of  the  English 
courses  offered  in  our  colleges,  universities, 
and  normal  schools,  where  the  emphasis,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  literary. 

“In  the  teaching  of  business  English,”  re¬ 
marks  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  “especially  to  high 
school  students,  the  chief  difficulty  I  have 
encountered  has  been  the  lack  of  experience 
in  actual  contacts  with  business  situations. 
Without  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
correct  form,  of  its  constant  use  and  its  care¬ 
ful  consideration  in  commercial  life  today, 
the  teaching  of  business  English  becomes  a 
dry-as-dust  routine,  not  far  above  the  parrot¬ 
like  reiterations  of  the  old  memory-tyjK- 

*  Ward,  C.  H..  Poking  Fun  at  Grammar,  Grammar 
for  Style,  What  Is  English?  Monographs,  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company. 
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mcthotls  of  teaching.  What  we  teachers  of 
business  linglish  neeil  is  a  constant  linking 
ot  our  work  with  actual  situations  in  the 
business  world.  In  a  word,  and  a  very  trite 
one  at  that,  what  we  need  is  motivation.”' 

The  grammar  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
business  Hnglish  is  satisfactory,  provided  the 
teacher  tloes  not  forget  that  grammar  should 
he  useil  primarily  as  a  means  of  attaining  a 
mastery  of  the  furutions  of  words.  The  study 
of  the  functions  of  wortls  is  not  worth  while 
in  itself.  If  it  is  mental  calisthenics  that  we 
want,  there  are  other  devices  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  that  may  he  far  more  successful  in 
actual  accomplishment.  The  funetion  of 
words  is  to  induce  people  to  do  the  things 
desired. 

The  Need  for  Mastery 

“T  he  need  of  the  modern  young  man  and 
young  woman  for  mastery  of  the  tools  of 
usable  English  is  greater  today  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  business.  Know¬ 
ing  g(xid  E'nglish  forms  when  they  are  seen 
is  not  enough.  To  give  training  in  that  tyjx* 
of  education  is  easy.  Doing  is  cjuite  another 
thing.  Training  the  individual  to  formulate 
effective  business  correspondence  and  to  use 
the  best  and  most  appropriate  English  forms 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks.  Building 
the  habit  of  good  English  usage  is  not  easy; 
yet,  it  is  precisely  this  habit  that  is  so  vitally 
necessary  to  business  success.”^ 

In  every  hundred  high  school  and  junior 
college  students  there  may  be  one  with  the 
literary  instinct,  with  the  critical  pow’cr  tc 
absorb  style  from  reading,  to  master  tech- 
nic]ue  from  listening  to  it.  Must  all  students, 
therefore,  be  subjected  to  the  grammar  ap¬ 
proach  because  one  finds  its  mastery  easy,  ef¬ 
fective,  and  powerful?  If  so,  the  ninety-nine 
will  have  to  be  dragged  along — some  of  them 
to  be  “dropped,”  if  the  burden  becomes  tex) 
heavy;  the  rest  “turned  out.” 

In  most  schools  business  English  is  offered 
for  one  semester,  but  where  it  is  offered  for 
more  than  the  one  semester,  for  instance,  two, 
the  tendency  is  to  teach  grammar  and  sen- 

*  Boyd,  Hugh.  “Linking  the  ('l.is>.r<M)ni  and  the  Busi¬ 
ness  WorlT”  Balance  Sheet,  Ai)ril,  19.10. 

*  Johns,  R.  I..  Business  Letters — Functions,  Prin¬ 
ciples.  Composition.  1912,  Cregg  Publishing  Company. 


tence  structure  in  the  first,  and  literature  and 
letters  in  the  second.  Oral  E'nglish,  presum¬ 
ably,  is  a  part  of  the  rec|uired  work  in  both 
semesters.  Logically,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  letter  cannot  be  introduceti  into  the  in¬ 
struction  from  the  very  beginning,  except  that 
heretofore  tcxtlxxiks  making  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  business  English  have  not  been 
available. 

The  writing  of  a  good  letter  is  something 
to  be  enjoyed.  It  apjx^als  to  our  emotions, 
kindles  our  imaginations,  anti  adds  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  satisfactions  of  life.  The  breath 
of  life  is  in  letters.  Professor  E.  T.  Shelling, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  puts  it 
strongly  but  succinctly  when  he  says,  “I  em¬ 
phatically  deny  that  literature,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  can  be  taught;  for  all  the 
ilates  and  names  anti  titles  and  theories  in 
the  world  constitute  only  the  approaches  to 
literature;  but  letters — they  are  different.” 

Editor's  Note. — Nfr.  lohn’s  article,  from 
which  the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  been 
contlensed  because  lack  of  space  preventetl 
its  publication  in  full,  opens  with  a  resume 
of  the  investigations  anti  surveys  matle  of  the 
teaching  of  business  E'nglish  since  1895,  with 
the  conclusions  reached.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe,  says  Mr.  Johns,  that,  upon  compari¬ 
son,  these  surveys  reveal  no  essentially  new 
ideas  concerning  business  English.  Two  of 
the  more  recent  surveys,  conducted  by  V.  L. 
Wise''  and  Miss  Jane  Church,'’  go  a  hit  fur¬ 
ther  in  that,  in  addition  to  confirming  the 
deductions  of  the  earlier  surveys,  they  have 
attempted  to  find  the  relative  positions  of 
various  types  of  business  knowledges  needed 
by  everyone.  Their  conclusions  arc  that  “a 
general  business-information  course  and  a 
course  in  business  English  should  lx:  required 
of  all  high  school  pupils  so  that  these  essen¬ 
tials  may  l)c  provided.”  These  conclusions 
arc  undoubtedly  based  on  the  fact  that  of  all 
the  information  an  average  man  or  woman 
must  have  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  or  her 
life  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success, 
English  stands  in  the  first  position.  “The 


®  Wise.  V.  L.  Business  Skills  and  Information 
Needed  i)y  Ever>one.  1932,  Ohio  State  Teachers  Col- 
letje. 

*  Church.  Jane.  Business  Skills  and  Information 
Needed  by  Every  Individual.  1932.  Ohio  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College. 
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FRED  JARRETT  TAKES  CANADIAN  POST 


Mr.  I'RKI).  )ARRET1\  who  was  recent¬ 
ly  appointed  managing  director  of  the 
('anadian  office  of  The  (iregg  Publishing 
C'ompany,  succeeds  Mr.  ('.  I.  Brown,  in 
whose  death  last  )anuary  not  only  the  cotn- 
[uny,  hut  the  teachers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  ot  the  Dominion  sustained  a  distinct 
loss.  In  Mr.  larrett,  however,  Mr.  Brown 
has  a  worthy  successor. 

.Mr.  jarrett  is  a  graduate  of  the  British 
.\merican  Business  ('ollege,  Toronto,  one  of 
the  first,  it  not  the  first,  schools  to  teach 
(iregg  Shorthand  ami  Rational  Typewriting 
in  C'anada.  natural  aptitiule  for  typing 
intluenced  Mr.  jarrett  in  P>07  to  enter  the 
contest  tor  the  C'anadian  Typewriting  Cham¬ 
pionship,  sponsored  hy  the  Business  Systems 
C'ompany  of  C'anada.  He  not  only  won  the 
championship,  hut  defended  the  title  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  fifteen  years. 

.\s  a  stenographer,  Mr.  jarrett  enjoyed  the 
[irivilege  of  working  in  many  different  lines, 
including  the  medical  and  legal  professions, 
transportation,  and  manufacturing.  One  of 
his  most  interesting  secretarial  exjieriences 
was  his  association,  for  a  short  periotl,  with 
Sir  7'homas  Lipton.  During  the  war,  Mr. 
jarrett  acteil  as  secretary  to  Sir  Edward 
Kemp,  C'anadian  Minister  of  Overseas  Mili¬ 
tary  I'orces.  d'his  Ministry  functioned  a  short 
distance  from  the  American  Embassy  and 
Buckingham  Palace.  Mr.  jarrett  remembers 
vividly  President  Wilson,  with  C'harles  Lee 
Swem,  visiting  the  Palace. 


Before  and  after  the  war,  Mr.  Jarrett  was 
active  in  the  organization  and  development 


of  the  school  department  of  the  United  Type¬ 
writer  C'ompany,  now  the  Underwood-Ell iott 
Fisher  Limited,  in  C'anada.  It  was  from  the 
speed  training  class  which  was  suhsecjuently 
added  to  this  department  that  Miss  Irma 
Wright  went  forth  to  win  the  World’s  Ama¬ 
teur  C'hampionship  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  jarrett  brings  to  his  new  office  the 
wisdom  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  broad 
experiences  of  his  career  from  stenographer 
to  secretary  and  from  salesman  to  manager. 


O  Oo 


[principles  of  a  good  letter  ”  assumes  an  im- 
[XPrtance  of  86.40%  in  Mr.  Wise’s  list  and 
of  94.08%  in  Miss  C'hurch’s.  d'heir  findings 
are  sustained  hy  those  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  I'eachcrs  of  English  and  the  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Secondary  Education  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior. 

In  closing,  Mr.  johns  calls  attention  to  the 
work  list  prepared  by  R.  R.  Aurner  of  ob¬ 
jective  tests  for  measuring  achievement  in 
English;'  to  the  check  list  of  tests  in  the  field 


of  business  English,  prepared  hy  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  Haynes  and  his  assistants;  to  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Hepner  in  the  same 
held,*^  and  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  declares  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to 
construct  tests  of  accomplishment  in  business 
English  and  correspondence. 

’’  Aurner,  R.  K.  The  Status  of  Research  in  the  Field 
of  Business  English.  Balance  Sheet.  November.  1933. 

"  lleiiner.  M.  W.  Psychology  in  Modern  Business, 
1934,  Prentice-Hall  Company. 
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THE  IDEAL  BUSINESS  TEACHER 

\  r«M*onf  ftiriim  clelc^rmino  what 

type  af  «*ommereial  tt^ieher  «»ur  depart¬ 
ments  of  edu«*ati€»n  were  attemptinff  to 
produ«*e:  here  ar«^  the  result injS  view's 


•  E.  J.  McLUCKIE 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 

HESTERTON  has  said  that  it  is  not 
only  important  to  know  a  man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  hut  it  is  almost  needless 
to  know  anything  else  alx)ut  him.  This 
statement  seems  so  obviously  true,  that  I 
feel  that  I  should  establish  as  a  premise  to 
what  I  am  alx)ut  to  say,  the  philosophy  that 
lends  color  to  my  conception  of  our  product 
and  of  what  our  department  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  product. 

Teaching  True  Facts 

To  some  extent  the  education  of  young 
people  has  been  thwarted  by  a  conspiracy 
of  secrecy  along  certain  lines.  It  is  only  re¬ 
cently  that  any  serious  attempt  has  l^een  made 
to  teach  the  truth  about  life,  its  social  and 
personal  relationships  so  long  submerged  in 
superstition,  misinformation,  and  falsehood. 
Apparently  w-e  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  foundations  of  society  will  not  lie 
shaken  by  teaching  the  true  facts  of  life  to 
the  younger  generation. 

Let  us  carry  ourselves  one  step  further  and 
ask  ourselves  if  we  are  not  ready  to  teach 
our  younger  generation  the  truth  about  the 
practical  life  about  them,  the  life  of  business, 
and  of  government  and  politics.  Certainly 
we  must  admit  that  our  avoidance  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  and  our  idealization  of  all  these 
things  have  not  resulted  in  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gressiveness  in  the  masses  for  which  we  had 
hofied.  Wc  cannot  escajie  the  fact  that  one 
who  has  lx?en  inoculated  with  an  ideal  con¬ 
ception  of  politics  is  a  poor  sort  of  voter 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  brutal  re¬ 
alities  of  practical  politics.  Neither  is  one 


who  has  Ikcii  trained  in  the  conception  of 
business  as  an  organized  system  serving  man¬ 
kind  capable  of  coping  with  the  brutal  fact 
that  it  is  also,  in  many  ways,  subversive  of 
mankind.  In  other  words,  we  are  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  the  state  w’here  the  truth  alxiut 
these  things  must  he  taught,  if  we  are  not 
to  he  overwhelmed  by  the  futility  of  our 
scheme  of  education.  My  philosophy,  there¬ 
fore,  is  very  aptly  expressed  in  the  text  from 
the  Bible  where  lesus,  realizing  the  high  type 
of  life  he  was  advocating  and  the  brutal  state 
of  humanity,  cautioned  his  followers;  “Re  ye 
wise  as  serjients  and  harmless  as  doves.” 

For  too  long  we  have  been  educating  our 
{leople  to  he  harmless  as  doves  and  we  have 
been  forgetting  the  exhortation  to  make  them 
to  lie  cunning  as  serpents.  The  result  of  all 
this  has  lieen  to  bring  alxiut  a  great  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  tenor  of  the  social  w'ay.  The 
fact  is  that  the  mass  of  society  has  been 
trained  to  lie  harmless,  while  a  few’  have 
trained  themselves  to  he  cunning.  We  have 
been  following  the  naive  theory  that  to  teach 
of  the  existence  of  the  low  and  the  cunning 
will  produce  low’  and  cunning  citizens.  Wc 
have  been  training  them  to  he  so  good  that, 
practically,  they  are  ineffective.  If  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  citizen  is  the  safety  of  the  state, 
the  citizen  must  know’  w’hercin  it  is  necessary 
to  Ix’  vigilant.  A  cunning  man  need  not 
necessarily  lie  a  bad  citizen,  nor  is  a  good 
man  automatically  a  good  citizen.  Therefore, 
the  student  who  is  the  product  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Department  w’ill  be  commit 
tctl  to  the  task  of  improving  the  political, 
economic  and  business  acumen  of  the  average 
man,  because  he  regards  this  as  paramount 
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lo  the  safety  of  democracy.  Despite  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  bureaus  designed  to  protect  the 
average  man  our  student  believes  that  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  democracy  depends 
upon  this  average  man’s  ability  to  fend  for 
himself. 

Our  graduate  will  put  his  philosophy  into 
practice  in  a  three-fold  manner.  He  will 
train  his  students  so  that  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  to  the  world.  He  will  train 
himself  in  the  vocational  skills  of  commercial 
education  so  that  he,  himself,  could  sell  his 
ability  to  the  world  if  needed.  He  will  not 
be  afraid  to  seek  employment  from  time  to 
time  which  will  demonstrate  that  he  has 
ability  to  do  as  well  as  to  teach. 

Maximum  of  Possibilities 

He  will  cherish  each  student  and  inspire 
him  to  bring  out  the  maximum  of  his  pos¬ 
sibilities.  He  will  feel  toward  each  student 
the  same  warmth  of  interest  and  pride  of 
creation  that  must  have  filled  the  craftsman 
as  he  trained  the  apprentice  in  the  ways  of 
his  trade.  He  will  make  it  a  point  to  make 
himself  felt  in  the  community  and  to  widen 
his  influence  so  that  he  may  become  the 
stepping  stone  upon  w’hich  many  a  young 
man  or  woman  enters  into  the  opportunities 
of  business  success.  Not  only  that,  he  will 
keep  alive  to  the  trend  of  the  world  so  that 
he  will  be  as  a  wellspring  of  knowledge  to 
which  succeeding  generations  of  his  disciples 
will  return  with  increasing  confidence.  From 
the  stand[X)int  of  the  social  significance  of 
business,  he  will  instill  into  the  students  the 
broad  economic  and  legal  principles  of  a 
successful  life.  At  the  same  time,  he  will 
get  down  to  ways  and  means  and  teach  those 
simple  clerical  practices  which  are  the  lubri¬ 
cation  of  the  larger  machine  and  without 
which  life  is  sfient  in  shallows  and  embar¬ 
rassments. 

While  he  is  instilling  the  larger  concept  of 
the  smoothly  operating  business  machinery, 
he  will  teach  the  art  of  self-defence  in  the 
psychological  struggle  over  the  business  bone. 
He  will  open  up  the  vast  avenues  of  possible 
employment  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
specifically  how  to  get  a  job,  and  not  only 
that,  but  how  to  do  the  job.  He  will  instill, 


to  an  artistic  degree,  the  passion  for  accuracy 
and  neatness.  I'he  correct  spelling  of  a  word, 
the  correct  margin  of  a  letter,  the  correct 
answer  to  a  problem;  a  sort  of  combination 
of  the  passion  of  the  research  scientist  for 
exactness  and  of  the  artist  for  perfection  and 
truth.  A  characteristic,  laudable  on  the  same 
plane,  for  the  reason  that  it  demonstrates  the 
capacity  for  taking  pains. 

He  will  seek  to  develop  the  whole  man 
and  will  not  look  on  business  as  the  end  of 
life,  but  that  which  makes  life  possible. 
Therefore,  he  will  teach  appreciation  of  the 
muses  and  will  not  suffer  his  students  to 
scoff  at  that  which  they  do  not  understand. 
He  will  not  think  it  incongruous  to  find  his 
students  in  the  poetry  club,  the  art  club  or 
the  music  club.  He  will  not  recognize  any 
sacred  right  of  the  artist  to  be  a  fool,  nor  of 
the  businessman  to  be  an  emotionless  clod. 
He  will  deprecate  the  prostitution  of  art  to 
the  service  of  what  is  ignoble  in  business.  He 
will  seek  to  build  up  public  opinion  that  will 
ultimately  compel  the  tempering  of  ruthless 
competition  with  a  sense  of  moral  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Development  of  Morals  and  Stamina 

The  Business  Education  Department  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  product  of  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
and  tediousness  of  necessary  labor.  It  devel¬ 
ops  the  moral  and  physical  stamina  to  under¬ 
take  an  unpleasant  but  necessary  task  and 
to  see  it  through.  It  contributes  a  baptism 
of  fire  on  the  battle  front  of  life  where  a 
living  must  be  wrested  by  the  ungifted  from 
an  unyielding  society.  It  emphasizes  that 
life  is  duty  before  it  is  beauty  and  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  It  shatters  the  illusions 
of  youth  with  a  taste  of  the  merciless  nature 
of  the  tasks  that  must  be  done  before  the 
fruits  of  industry  may  be  enjoyed.  It  de¬ 
velops  an  appreciation  of  the  background  and 
aspirations  of  the  common  man  of  whom 
Cod  has  lately  put  so  many  into  our  high 
schools.  By  the  development  of  high  degrees 
of  skill,  business  education  creates  that  sense 
of  self-respect  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
realized  the  possibility  of  self-development. 
It  satisfies  to  a  marked  degree  the  desire  of 
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ihe  (Jotr  to  Ixf  a  doer  and  saves  many  troin 
the  autointoxication  ot  mushy  intellectuality. 

d'he  graduate  ot  Husiness  lulucation  is 
skilled  in  the  science  ot  language  and  is  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  language  arts.  1  le  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  his  surroundings  and  knows  the  ettect 
ot  color.  In  the  clash  of  personalities  he 
recognizes  the  subtleties  of  language  anil 
knows  when  not  to  buy  what  he  does  not 
want.  He  is  prepared  to  spread  the  common 
understanding  ot  law  that  should  ultimately 
Inrcome  the  purging  ot  that  maligned  pro- 
tession.  He  is  prepared  to  spread  a  }X)int  ot 
view  in  the  investing  ot  money  that  should 


thin  the  ranks  on  certain  brokers’  lists. 

In  short,  husiness  education  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  world  through  its  graduates 
that  foundation  upon  which  husiness  for 
service  can  he  built  and  against  which  busi¬ 
ness  for  exploitation  can  he  smashed.  It 
contributes  to  the  development  of  a  body 
politic,  the  successful  handling  ot  whose  per¬ 
sonal  business  problems  is  after  all  the  health 
ot  the  economic  system,  d'his,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  would  be  a  description  of  our  ideal 
graduate.  I  ilare  to  think  that  in  the  course 
ot  our  experience  we  have  proiluced  such 
students. 


SHORTHAND  AND  ITS  AIMS 

unti  a4*4*urai<*v  Nli4»iild  Im*  «I<‘voI4»P<mI 
af  lli<*  Mam«*  >lr.  T«‘rwilli]u|or 


•  HARRISON  M.  TERWILLIGER 

Assistant  Professor  ot  Commerce. 

State  College  for  Teachers, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Much  has  been  written  on  methods 
of  teaching  shorthand,  but  the  sug¬ 
gestions  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  confined  to  ways  of  “getting  across”  to 
the  student  the  correct  writing  of  outlines.  The 
writers  tell  us  how  to  drill  on  brief  forms,  how 
to  teach  the  vowel  sounds  and  the  diphthongs, 
how'  to  build  a  shorthand  vocabulary,  how  to 
mark  tests,  and  so  forth.  All  these  people 
have  contributed  valuable  material.  How¬ 
ever  the  real  difficulty  encountered  in  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand;  namely,  the  increasing  of 
speed  and  accuracy,  jointly,  has  been  kept  in 
the  background.  Confronted  with  this  diffi¬ 
culty  during  my  several  years  of  shorthand 
teaching,  I  have  sought  information  and 
have  tried  various  teaching  devices  in  an 
effort  to  discover  why  teachers  fail  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
their  pupils. 

Shorthand  Groups 

Shorthand  students  automatically  fall  into 
one  of  three  groups; 


1.  Those  who  lack  the  proper  “founda¬ 
tion” — an  alertness  as  to  English,  s[Tell- 
ing,  grammatical  construction,  and 
judgment.  These  students  should  be 
discouraged  from  studying  sborthand 
with  a  vocational  objective.  One  year’s 
study,  however,  might  be  of  great  gen¬ 
eral  value. 

2.  Those  of  average  ability — having  aver¬ 
age  foundational  equipment  and  general 
adeptness. 

3.  Those  having  unusual  preparation  and 
unusual  skill. 

No  problem  attaches  to  those  of  the  last- 
named  group.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
second  group  that  some  concrete  suggestions 
are  here  given. 

Accuracy  and  Speed 

Many  teachers  assume  that  accuracy  should 
be  stressed  in  the  first  half  of  the  work  and 
s[)eed  in  the  second.  Speed-building  must 
not  be  entirely  a  “finishing”  process.  The 
winning  member  of  a  track  team  does  not 
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wait  until  nearing  the  goal  to  give  all  his 
attention  to  speed.  His  winning  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  started  “right”  and  was  able 
to  increase  his  endurance  and  speed,  through 
projier  training,  when  the  time  demanded. 
Speed-building  should  take  place  right  from 
the  start.  Accuracy,  alone  emphasized,  often 
becomes  a  barrier.  Each  and  every  page, 
unit  or  chapter  studied  should  contribute  to 
lK)th  s[)eed  and  accuracy.  Inexperienced 
teachers  too  often  feel  that  accuracy  will  lead 
eventually  and  certainly  to  speed.  On  the 
contrary,  each  day’s  lesson  should  contribute 
to  both. 

Let  us  use  Unit  1  of  the  Ciregg  Shorthand 
Manual  to  illustrate  this  tenet.  Assume  that 
the  unit  has  been  studied.  Your  job  is  now 
to  test.  Review  rules,  without  stressing  them, 
and  brief  forms  orally.  Next  dictate  all  the 
words  which  appear  in  that  unit.  Have 
them  read  hack.  Next,  dictate  all  the  words 
again,  more  rapidly,  mixing  those  which  are 
given  under  diflerent  rules  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  think  and  write  quickly.  Have 
him  write  the  words  in  longhand  from  his 
outlines.  He  will  thus  learn  that  accuracy 
and  facility  of  execution  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Supplement  these  “mixed  up”  words 
with  words  taken  from  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  the  teacher  should  be  well 
supplied.  Sentence  dictation  from  supple¬ 
mentary  material  should  follow  word  dicta¬ 
tion. 

A  valuable  device  for  increasing  continuity 
and  smoothness  of  writing,  and  one  which 
may  help  to  get  the  student  away  from  a 
tendency  to  “draw,”  is  to  have  the  students 
see  how  many  times  they  can  write,  in  short¬ 
hand,  a  short  sentence  in,  say,  15  seconds. 
Second  and  third  trials  will  add  to  the  value 
of  such  drills. 

For  the  development  of  speed,  dictating 
words  at  a  “timed  rate”  (15  words  a  minute 
at  the  beginning)  and  having  students  tran¬ 
scribe  notes  at  a  “timed  rate”  have  been  found 
to  be  invaluable  aids. 

If  these  procedures  are  kept  up  throughout 
the  first  year,  the  student  will  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  proceed  with  the  second  year  of 
shorthand  and  the  eternal  question  of  “What 
can  I  do  to  increase  my  sj^ed.^”  will  be  asked 
less  often. 


In  Shorthand  II  (Advanced  Shorthand) 
where  speed  building  is  the  main  objective, 
precede  every  assigned  lesson  with  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  drill,  insisting  that  the  student  write  the 
words  in  shorthand,  then  in  longhand.  The 
burden,  or  responsibility,  of  writing  accurate¬ 
ly  and  quickly,  becomes  his. 

Regarding  Accuracy 

The  stuilent  in  Advanced  Shorthand  has  a 
handicap  in  the  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  letter  content.  Soon  after  entering  a  busi¬ 
ness  office,  a  stenographer  learns  the  business 
routine,  the  vocabulary  of  that  particular 
business,  and  the  general  vocabulary  of  the 
dictator.  He  gains  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  his  confidence  leads  him  to  increased 
s[)eed  in  all  business  correspondence.  In  the 
school  room,  however,  the  meaning  of  the 
letter  is  often  lacking  or  obscure,  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  new,  and  peculiarities  in  sentence  and 
paragraph  structure  appear.  Lack  of  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  particular  situations  causes 
the  student  to  lose  confidence  in  his  ability. 
It  is  imperative,  generally  speaking,  that  a 
stenographer,  in  order  to  turn  out  mailable 
letters,  should  understand  the  context.  The 
text,  “Gregg  Speed  Building”  has  gone  a 
long  way  in  helping  the  teacher  develop  a 
special  business  vocabulary  and  business  un¬ 
derstanding.  Much  along  the  same  line  can 
lie  accomplished  by  making  assignments  in 
“Rational  Dictation”  from  the  “Classified 
Index  to  I.etters.”  Moreover,  drills  may  be 
given  occasionally  in  developing  “letter 
sense”  by  having  the  student  write  a  precis 
of  each  unusual  letter  studied  as  a  part  of 
the  homework  assignment.  The  precis  must 
include,  insofar  as  possible,  unusual  words 
found  in  the  letters.  This  sort  of  drill  tends 
to  build  up  a  knowledge  of  business  writing 
in  general,  of  special  tyjies  of  business  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  makes  the  student  more  ob¬ 
servant. 

Word-building  and  increased  use  of  phras¬ 
ing  principles  must  also  lie  stressed  in  the 
more  advanced  shorthand  course  through  fre¬ 
quent  drills. 

From  the  very  start,  a  teacher  should  in¬ 
sist  upon  accurate,  neatly-written  letters. 
S^ieed  should  be  developed  at  the  same  time 
as — not  after,  development  of  accuracy. 
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A  NEW  CURRICULUM  PROGRAM 

Cincinnati  educatorei  adopt  system  which 
cares  f€»r  pupils^  individual  differen€*es 

•  IRVING  R.  GARBUn 

Director,  Commercial  Education, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


During  the  nasi  lew  years  ihe  secon¬ 
dary-school  curriculum  has  Ixren  given 
much  attention.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  economic  conditions  but  more  gen¬ 
erally  to  changing  ideas  of  progressive  think¬ 
ers  in  this  field  of  education. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
modern  conception  of  education  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  social;  not  that  more  social  studies  are 
l^ing  injected  into  the  curriculum,  but  that 
more  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  social 
side  of  instruction,  and  that  more  pupils  are 
selecting  the  social  subjects.  Consequently, 
in  changing  a  course  of  study,  material  has 
l^een  selected  that  w’ill  emphasize  this  idea. 

In  changing  the  course  of  study  and  select¬ 
ing  subject  matter  for  it,  attention  has  been, 
and  should  be,  given  to  that  which  represents 
the  life  of  the  present  and  to  use  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  modern 
social  and  business  life  and  yet  retain  and 
weave  into  it  that  culture,  skill,  efficiency, 
and  refinement  that  is  still  desirable  and 
necessary  in  complete  living. 

The  Proper  Environment 

School  values,  then,  must  be  based  upon 
recognized  life  values  as  society  sees  them 
today.  The  object,  or  function,  of  the  course 
of  study,  or  group  of  studies,  is  to  provide 
material  through  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
pupil  may  realize  his  aim  in  education  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  social  and  economic  needs.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  must  provide  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  adapted  to  the  learner;  it  must 
be  a  source  of  continued  and  varying  expe¬ 
riences;  it  must  arouse  interest  and  provide 
a  stimulus  to  activity;  it  must  furnish  a  basis 
for  social  adjustment,  with  the  moral,  in¬ 


tellectual,  and  v(Kational  combined  into  a 
complete  whole. 

With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  High  School  Principals’  Council, 
comjx)sed  of  the  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendents,  and  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire 
high  school  curriculum  composed  of  courses 
including  a  General  course,  a  Classical  course, 
a  Household  Arts  course,  an  Industrial  Arts 
course,  a  Commercial  course,  and  courses  in 
Music,  Art,  etc. 

In  the  process  of  the  study,  it  was  brought 
out  that  any  one  of  these  courses  did  not  meet 
all  the  needs  of  all  the  pupils;  that,  in  order 
to  be  graduated  from  the  course  selected,  a 
pupil  must  take  all  the  required  subjects  in 
it  and  that  he  was  limited  in  his  option.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  may  have  been  compelled  to 
take  subjects  in  which  he  had  no  interest 
and,  too,  subjects  which  would  not  help  him 
from  a  social  or  educational  point  of  view. 

After  many  conferences  among  themselves 
and  with  other  interested  people,  including 
the  directors  in  the  special  fields,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  or  discontinue  all  courses 
as  such.  This  was  done  early  in  the  second 
term  of  1934,  and  study  and  work  on  a  new 
set-up  of  high  school  program  of  study  was 
liegun. 

This  program  for  all  high  schools  was 
finally  worked  out  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  became  operative 
with  the  opening  of  schools  in  September, 
1934.  In  this  program  there  are  no  courses, 
but  subject  fields  from  which  the  pupil  may 
select  his  majors  and  minors. 

The  basic  feature  of  this  new  program  is 
its  requirement  for  graduation,  which  is 
quoted  as  follows: 
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“(Jraduation  from  the  Cincinnati  high 
schools  is  based  upon  the  completion  of  six¬ 
teen  units.  Of  the  sixteen  units,  three  units 
of  English,  one  unit  of  Science,  two  units  of 
Social  Studies  (one  of  which  must  be  Amer¬ 
ican  History  and  Government),  and  Civics 
(half  unit)  and  Health  (half  unit)  are  re¬ 
quired.  In  addition.  Art  or  Mechanical 
Drawing  are  required  in  the  ninth  year,  and 
Physical  Education  and  Choral  Music  in  all 
four  years. 

“The  sixteen  units  must  include  three  ma¬ 
jors  (three  units  of  a  subject  field)  and  one 
minor  (two  units  of  a  subject  field),  and  the 
selection  of  subjects  must  be  made  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  this  requirement.”  In  these  six¬ 
teen  units  there  must  be  included  certain 
constants  in  each  grade,  e.g.,  English  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades.  Civics, 
Health,  Physical  Education,  Art,  and  Music 
in  the  ninth  grade.  Physical  Education  and 
Music  in  the  three  upper  grades.  Beyond 
this,  the  whole  content  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  set  up  in  subject  fields,  as  art,  com¬ 
merce,  English,  household  arts,  industrial 
arts,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  music, 
science,  social  studies. 

To  illustrate  these,  the  commerce  field  is 
quoted  as  follows: 


Xinth-Grade  Options  Units  Points 

Junior  Business  Training  (half  year)  .  .  Y2  5 

Store  Service  Training  (half  year)  .  .  .  .  Yz  5 

Commerce  and  Industry  .  1  5 

Tenth-Grade  Options 

Bookkeeping  1 .  1  5 

Penmanship  .  5 

Shorthand  I  .  1  5 

Typewriting  I  .  J/j  5 

Commerce  and  Industry  .  1  5 

Typewriting  I  .  Yz  5 

Eleventh-Grade  Options 

Bookkeeping  II  .  I  5 

Shorthand  II  .  I  5 

Typewriting  II  .  Yi  5 

Salesmanship  .  I  ^ 

Typewriting  II  .  5 

Twelfth-Grade  Options 

.Accounting  .  1  5 

Stenographic  and  Office  Practice  .  I  5 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  .  I  10 

Commercial  Law  (half  year) .  Yi  5 

Business  Administration  (half  year)  .  . . .  Y2  5 

Economics  (half  year) .  Y2  5 


A  pupil  might  want  to  select  all  his  majors 
from  this  field,  which  he  could  do;  or  he 


might  want  to  select  only  a  minor  from  this 
field  and  his  majors  from  another  field, 
which  he  could  also  do;  or,  again,  he  might 
select  all  his  units,  other  than  those  required, 
from  this  field. 

This  is  equally  true  of  other  fields. 

Student  A  (a  girl)  might  work  out  her 
four-year  high  school  program  as  follows: 


Required:  Units 

English  I,  II,  and  III .  3 

Science  .  1 

Social  Studies .  2 

Civics  and  Health  .  1 

Optional : 

Shorthand  I,  and  II .  2 

Stenographic  and  Office  Practice .  I 

Typewriting  I  and  II .  1 

Salesmanship  .  I 

Foreign  Language  .  4 

Total  units  .  16 

Student  B  (a  boy)  might  plan  as  follows: 

Required:  Units 

Subjects  as  above .  7 

Optional : 

Bookkeeping  I  and  II .  2 

Accounting .  1 

Typewriting  I  and  II .  1 

Salesmanship  .  1 

Business  Law  and  .  Y 

Business  Administration  or  Economics ... .  Y2 

Mathematics  or  a  Foreign  Language .  3 

Total  units  .  16 


Many  other  combinations,  of  course,  could 
l)e  made  to  complete  the  required  sixteen 
units  for  graduation. 

The  philosophy  back  of  all  this  is  that  the 
pupil  has  a  far  greater  opportunity  and  a 
wider  scope  in  planning  his  high  school 
course — selecting  subjects  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested  and  perhaps  excels — than  under  the 
usual  plan. 

In  the  commerce  field,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  there  will  not  be  so  many  well-trained, 
all-round  graduates  as  there  were  under  the 
regular  course  set-up,  but,  no  doubt,  more 
pupils  in  the  high  schools  as  a  whole  will 
take  subjects  in  the  commerce  field.  That 
perhaps  is  as  it  should  be;  time  and  better 
business  conditions  will  tell.  Modifications, 
in  this  program,  no  doubt,  will  be  necessary 
as  experience  in  it  develops,  but  the  plan 
seems  to  be  a  progressive  step  in  the  field 
of  secondary  education. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION 


LOUIS  A.  RICE 
President 


BLANCHE  STICKNEY 
Vice  President 


ANOrilKR  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
%  the  38th,  has  come  and  gone  hut 
memories  of  this  convention,  held  during 
Easter  week  in  Philadelphia,  will  stand  out 
vividly  because  of  the  exceptional  value  of 
the  addresses  and  the  warmth  of  the  hospital¬ 
ity  which  jiervaded  the  entire  gathering. 

President  Louis  A.  Rice,  New  jersey’s 
youthful  Director  of  Commercial  Education, 
and  his  distinguished  associates  deserve  un¬ 
stinted  praise  for  the  efficient  manner  in 


which  they  conducted  every  activity  of  this 
large  and  complicated  organization.  Everyone 
had  a  good  time  and  benefited  professionally 
trom  the  addresses  and  round-table  discus¬ 
sions,  in  which  an  exceptionally  large  num- 
l^er  of  meml)ers  participated. 

Cireat  credit  for  the  large  attendance  at  the 
convention  is  due  the  Cieneral  Membership 
Committee,  headed  by  Paul  M.  Boynton,  of 
Bridgejxrrt,  Connecticut.  The  grand  total 
of  paid  memberships  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  convention,  April  20,  was  2,228,  an  in¬ 
crease  ot  347  over  the  preceding  year.  Mr. 
Boynton  and  his  committee  nearly  broke  the 
all-time  record  of  2,327  hung  up  at  the  New 
York  convention  in  1032.  There  is  still  a 
[XTSsibility  that  by  )uly  1,  the  end  of  the 
association’s  fiscal  year,  enough  new  members 
may  l^e  added  to  break  this  all-time  record. 
Only  one  hundred  more  are  needed. 

The  membership  banner,  which  was  hotly 
contested  for  by  thirteen  eastern  states,  was 
won  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Ray  B. 
Pinkel,  State  Chairman,  and  John  G.  Kirk, 
City  Chairman  for  Philadelphia,  deserve  great 
credit  for  this  achievement.  The  states  win- 
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A  GROUP  OF  PAST  PRESIDENTS 
,  left  to  right,  John  A.  Luman  (1931):  W.  J.  Amos  (1898) 
r  row,  Edward  M.  Hull  (1909);  J.  E.  Fuller  (1915). 


Calvin  O.  Althouse 


ning  the  first  five  places  in  the  memhership 
contest  and  the  names  of  their  chairmen 
are:  Pennsylvania,  Ray  B.  Pinkel;  Delaware, 
H.  E.  McMahan;  Maryland,  Clyde  B.  Edge- 
worth;  New  Jersey,  Charles  W.  Hamilton; 
X'irginia,  Robert  J.  Young. 

Although  a  new  memliership  record  was 
not  achieved,  a  unique  attendance  record  was 
achieved  by  the  past  presidents  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  association  has  had  thirty-five 
presidents.  Twenty-two  are  living  and  fif¬ 
teen  were  in  attendance  at  this  convention: 

W.  J.  Amos,  1898;  E.  E.  Claylord,  1902;  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Hull,  1904;  E.  11.  Norman,  1910;  Dr. 
Calvin  O.  .\lthousc,  1912;  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridgc, 
1413;  J.  E.  Fuller,  1915;  (I.  Preston  Eckels,  1917; 
Daniel  A.  McMillan,  1422;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
1428;  Seth  B.  Carkin,  1929;  John  .\.  Luman,  1931; 
.•\tlee  L.  Percy,  1932;  .\lcxan<ler  S.  Massell,  1933; 
John  F.  Robinson,  193-1. 

Any  delegate  who  ujxjn  his  arrival  at  the 
convention  doubted  that  Philadelphia  is  truly 
a  “City  of  Brotherly  Love”  quickly  changed 
his  mind.  Throughout  the  entire  convention 
cordiality  and  a  spirit  of  service  surrounded 
him  in  the  form  of  the  local  committees, 
headed  by  Cieneral  Chairman  John  G.  Kirk, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education  for  the 


City  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Kirk’s  committees 
were  headed  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Luman,  Hos¬ 
tess;  Westley  E.  Scott,  Hospitality;  Clarence 
A.  Wesp,  Information;  William  L.  Einolf, 
Publicity,  Cieorge  E.  Mumford  and  Harry  G. 
Forster,  Entertainment;  Miss  Dorothy  Bald¬ 
win,  Bernard  McDonnell,  and  Leon  J.  Har¬ 
vey,  Tours.  Each  committee  included  many 
representatives  from  the  local  schools. 

The  officers  and  department  heads  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  were: 

President:  Louis  A.  Rice,  Assistant  in  Sfcomlary 
Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


PAUL  M.  BOYNTON 


JOHN  G.  KIRK 
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\He  Vrendetit:  Mrs.  Blanche  Stickney,  Head,  Secre¬ 
tarial  Department,  Bryant  College,  Brovidence,  R.  1. 

Secretary:  Harry  1.  CckkI,  Director,  Oimmcrcial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Buffalo. 

Treasurer:  Arnold  M.  I.loyd,  I’rinupal,  Banks  0)1- 
legc,  Philadelphia. 

I'xecHtiie  Committee:  W.  li.  Douglas,  President, 
(loldcy  Cadlegc,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Nathaniel  .M- 
tholz.  Director,  Oimmercial  Education,  New  York 
C'lty;  P.  J.  Harman,  Director,  Strayer  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Head,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commercial  Education,  University  of 
I’ittsburgh;  Alexander  S.  Massell,  Principal,  Central 
School  of  Business  and  Arts,  New  York  City; 
Harold  E.  C^wan,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 

1  ligh  School,  Dedham,  Mass. 

editor ,  Yearbook,'.  Catherine  E.  Nulty,  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington. 

Section  Chairmen 

Bookkeeping:  Ray  Dower,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  High  ScImkiI,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Economic  Cieography:  Z.  C^rleton  Staples,  Junior 
Master,  Dorchester  High  ScIkhiI  for  Boys,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass. 

Junior  Business  Training:  Peter  .\gnew.  Instructor  in 
Education,  New  York  University,  New  York. 

Office  IVactice:  Mary  Musgrave,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia. 

Salesmanship,  Retail  Selling,  and  Advertising:  E.  G. 
Purvis,  Dean,  Strayer  Qillege,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shorthand:  Dr.  Paul  S.  Dimax,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University,  New  York. 

Transcription  and  Business  English:  Ralph  S.  Handy, 
Br\ant  College,  Providence,  R.  L 

Commercial  Arithmetic:  E.  E.  Kent,  Proprietor, 
.\uburn  Business  School,  .\uburn,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  luiw:  I'homas  J.  Milne,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Economics  and  Business  Organization:  William  H. 
Wythes,  Principal,  Wrxxlrow  Wilson  Senior  High 
School,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Penmanship:  Grover  C.  Greene,  Principal  of  Pen¬ 
manship,  Banks  College,  Philadelphia, 

Typewriting:  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  Western 
High  SchiHil,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretarial  (Private  Schools):  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Rider 
Oillege,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and  John  (J.  LeacH,  Bea- 
com  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Bookkeeping  (Private  Schools):  C.  F.  Gaugh,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass.;  and 
Warren  C.  Lane,  Becker  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Junior  High  School:  Dr,  Foster  Loso,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  High  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Senior  High  School:  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Rowland,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Small  High  School:  Mildred  Taft,  Secretarial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Colby  Junior  College,  New  London,  N.  H. 

Guidance  and  Placement:  Lloyd  H.  Jacobs,  Head  of 
Commercial  Department,  Morristown  High  School, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


Adult  Education:  .Alexander  S.  Massell,  Principal, 
Central  School  of  Business  and  Arts,  New  York. 
Heads  of  Departments:  C.  E,  Bowman,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Commercial  Instruction,  (firard  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia. 

Teacher-Training:  Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  Teachers 
CxiIIege,  Columbia  Univarsity,  New  York. 

Private  School  Executives:  E.  J.  Donoho,  Strayer, 
Brvant  &  Stratton  College,  Baltimore. 

The  President's  Luncheon 

In  one  of  the  largest  business  meetings  the 
association  has  ever  held,  Miss  Catherine  F. 
Nulty,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Asso 


CATHERINE  F.  NULTY 


ciation  for  the  ensuing  year.  Miss  Nulty  has 
served  the  association  most  ably  in  many 
capacities,  her  last  position  being  that  of  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  yearbook.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the 
association. 

Miss  Nulty's  Speech  of  Acceptance 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  you  are  witnessing 
today  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  which  was  made 
only  a  few  years  ago.  With  a  clairvoyance  that 
comes  sometimes  to  a  man  when  he  is  almost  ready 
to  go  to  the  great  beyond,  Mr.  Coffin,  in  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  members  of 
this  association,  of  which  he  was  a  life-long  mem¬ 
ber,  made  this  prediction: 
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“I  see  the  time  when  a  woman  will  be  president 
of  this  association.” 

1  o  most  of  us  at  that  time  such  an  idea  seemed 
not  only  fantastic  but  also  impossible  of  realization, 
at  least  within  our  lifetime. 

I  am  very  happy  that  one  of  those  i^cople  who 
knew  Mr.  Coffin  happens  to  be  the  instrumentality 
by  which  that  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  very  much  the  confidence  which  you  place  in 
my  ability  to  carry  on  the  duties  and  the  re- 
s}x>nsibilitics  of  this  great  office  and  to  maintain  the 
high  prestige  which  this  association  has  already  at¬ 
tained  not  only  in  the  field  of  commercial  education 
but  also  in  general  education  circles. 

I  he  members  of  the  executive  board  and  I  will 
work  together  to  make  the  1936  convention  another 
memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  this  unusually  fine 
association. 

The  association  also  honored  another  wo¬ 
man  by  electing  to  its  executive  board  Miss 
Sadie  L.  Ziegler  of  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Miss  Ziegler  has  been  prominent 
in  the  association’s  activities  and  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  made  a  happy  choice  in 
selecting  her  to  represent  the  private  schools 
on  the  executive  board,  filling  the  position 
made  vacant  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 


W.  E.  Douglas,  President  of  Goldey  College, 
Wilmington. 

New  Officers  Elected 

A  complete  list  of  the  new  officers  lor  the 
ensuing  year  follows: 

President,  Miss  Catherine  F.  Nulty;  Vice  President, 
Clyde  B.  Edgeworth;  Secretary,  Harry  1.  Good  (re¬ 
elected);  Treasurer,  Arnold  Lloyd  (reelected  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  term  of  three  years). 

Executive  Committee:  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Education,  New 
York;  Harold  W.  Cowan,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  Dedham  High  School,  Dedham, 
Mass.;  Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Rider  College,  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey;  Peter  Agnew,  Instructor  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University,  New  York;  P.  J. 
Harman,  Director,  Strayer  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Editor,  Yearbook.:  Dr.  William  R.  Otlell,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

New  York  City  was  chosen  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  1936  convention.  The  hotel 
will  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Board  at  its 
first  meeting  this  month. 


SADIE  L.  ZIEGLER 
Director 


Association's  Eighth  Yearbook 

1  he  entire  proceedings  of  the  convention 
will  be  published  in  the  Eighth  Yearbook  of 
the  association  (see  April  issue,  page  637). 
The  preparation  of  this  yearbook  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  R.  Odell, 
of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Odell  expects 
to  have  the  yearbook  off  the  press  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  requests  every  member  who  changes 
his  address  during  the  summer  months  to 
notify  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  Arnold 
M.  Lloyd,  1200  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PETER  AGNEW 
Director 


CLYDE  B.  EDGEWORTH  ARNOLD  M,  LLOYD  HARRY  I.  GOOD  WILLIAM  R.  ODELL 
Vice  Presider^t  Treasurer  Secretary  Yearbook  Editor 
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Frederick  G.  Nichols  Honored 

EFORK  an  impressive  gathering  of  over 
seven  hundred  members  assembled  at  the 
banquet  in  the  Crystal  Ball  Room,  Friday 
evening,  April  19,  Frederick  (i.  Nichols  was 
awardetl  the  AsscK'iation’s  honor  medal  in  ab¬ 
sentia.  In  conferring  the  award.  President 
Rice  said: 

The  Kastern  >in inert,  lal  I'cachcrs  AsstKiation  has 
fstablishal  an  Award  in  the  shaiH-  of  a  bronze 
medallion  which  is  jjiven  from  time  to  time  to  some¬ 
one  wh»»  has  renilered  rlistinjiuished  service  to  busi¬ 
ness  education  or  to  this  Asviciation.  The  recipient 
of  this  year's  awarti  has  done  both. 

He  l>c>ran  teaching  in  18‘<H  when  this  .\ss<K.iation 
was  but  a  struj'^lin)’  yearlinji.  His  early  teaebinj; 
ex(xriencc  was  in  both  public  and  private  schools. 
Me  was  the  first  taty  Director  of  (aimmercial  Kduca- 
tion  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  ('ity  of  Rexhes- 
ter.  Then  he  was  State  Director  of  taimmcrcial 
Kducation  in  New  York  State  and  later  in  the  State 
of  Pennsclvania. 

He  was  (.'hief  of  the  Commercial  Kducation  Ser- 
Mce.  and  .•\ssistant  Director,  of  the  Feileral  board  for 
Vcxational  Ktiucation  in  Washin>!ton.  In  more  re¬ 
cent  years  he  has  been  .\ss<Kiate  Professor  of  luluca- 
tion  at  Harvard  University. 

His  assnciational  connections  have  been  far  t<Mi 
numerous  to  mention  here,  but  it  may  l>c  stated 
that  he  is  a  Past  Presitlent  of  our  own  .\ss(xiation 
(1921). 

He  is  the  author  and  editor  of  many  textlxMiks, 
teachers’  brniks.  and  innumerable  articles.  Two  years 
ago  he  produced  an  outstanding  work  on  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  the  high  .schrxil. 

He  has  always  Ix-en  an  ardent  battler  for  Federal 
recognition  of  business  education  in  some  tangible 
way,  and  is  a  fearless  commentator  on  current  pro¬ 
cedures  in  business  education. 

Philosopher — teacher — friend. 

The  medal  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  has  en- 
gravetl  on  it  the  following  inscription: 

“To  Fretlerick  (I.  Nichols  for  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  to  business  education.  Presented  by  the  F.ast- 
ern  Caimmercial  Teachers  AssrK'iation  at  its  .?8th 
annual  convention.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  1935.” 

This  morning,  the  Secretary  of  our  Assixiation 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us.  sent  to  Professor  Nichols  a 
message  of  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  his  father,  which 
has  prevented  his  being  here  tonight. 

The  medal  is  awarded  in  absentia. 

Mr.  Nichols’  contributions  to  the  field  of 
commercial  education  are  so  numerous  and 
of  so  much  importance  that  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  do  them  justice  in  the  brief  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  that  follows. 

His  formal  education  was  received  in  the 
Avon  (New  York)  High  School,  the  Genesee 


Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  New  York,  and 
the  Rochester  Business  Institute.  This  was 
followed  by  three  years’  study  as  a  law  stu- 


©  Bachrach 
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dent,  sjKcial  law  courses  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  many  summer  sessions. 

Teaching  Service 

Mr.  Nichols’  teaching  experience  was  not 
narrowed  to  one  type  of  school.  As  instruc¬ 
tor,  as  head  of  the  commercial  department, 
as  principal,  he  was  brought  in  close  contact 
with  classroom  and  administrative  problems 
of  private  and  public  secondary  schools,  pri¬ 
vate  business  schools,  and  evening  schools, 
both  public  and  private.  For  six  years,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  instructor  in  law  at  Simmons 
College  and  for  twelve  years  instructor  in 
courses  for  commercial  teachers  in  the  same 
institution.  Since  1922,  he  has  lieen  associate 
professor  of  education  in  the  (iraduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Commercial  Education  Directorships 

As  director  of  commercial  education  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  Mr.  Nichols  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  city  director  of 
commercial  education  in  the  country.  He 
was,  also,  as  state  director  of  commercial  edu- 
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cation  in  New  York,  the  Hrst  state  sujjervisor  many  cities.  He  reorganized  the  commercial 
in  this  field.  As  assistant  director  ot  the  education  program  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  and  assisted  in  similar  reorganizations  in 

charge  of  commercial  education,  Washington,  many  other  places. 

1).  C.,  Mr.  Nichols  was,  in  fact,  the  first 

Federal  director  of  commercial  education.  Association  Connections 

Professional  Service  Active  i’n  many  professional  associations, 

Mr.  Nichols  was  formerly  president  of  sev- 
Author  and  the  editor  of  several  textbooks  eral,  including  the  Commercial  Education 

t)n  commercial  subjects,  author  of  a  number  Department  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 

of  educational  bulletins,  and  prolific  as  a  ciation,  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  As- 

writer  of  articles  in  magazines  and  profes-  sociation,  and  the  New  York  State  ('ommer- 

sional  journals,  Mr.  Nichols  has  made  many  cial  Teachers  Associations.  He  is  a  life 

valuable  contributions  to  the  field  of  com-  member  of  Pi  Ciamma  Mu,  an  honor  society 

mercial  education.  For  the  past  two  years,  in  the  field  of  social  science,  and  of  Phi  Delta 

he  has  conducted  a  department  of  criticism  Kappa,  an  honor  society  in  Education, 

and  comment  in  the  Journal  of  Business  Edu-  He  is  one  of  five  trustees  of  the  Henry  O. 
cation,  and,  as  associate  editor  of  Education,  Peabody  School  for  Girls  Fund  and  is  the 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  the  March  issue  technical  adviser  of  this  board.  He  is  at  pres- 
each  year.  ent  at  work  on  a  project  for  the  use  of  a 

Mr.  Nichols  has  given  valuable  aid  in  sur-  million-dollar  fund  which  was  left  by  Mr. 

veys  of  commercial  education  conducted  in  Peabody  for  the  vocational  training  of  girls. 

( Gratcjul  uc/^nouledgnient  is  made  of  Arnold  A/.  IJoyd’s  k.indness  in  contrihuting  this  and  other  photo 
graphs  for  reproduction  in  this  report. — 
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SO  simply,  so  safely,  and  so  comfortably 
may  the  traveler  of  today  cross  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  open  ocean  that  long 
voyages  are  not  infrequently  resorted  to  by 
those  in  search  of  rest.  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
this  utter  mastery  of  the  sea  is  a  development 
that  has  taken  place  largely  since  the  turn 
of  the  present  century.  More  than  that,  the 
progress  made  in  the  development  of  ships 
during  the  past  one  hundred  years  has  prob¬ 
ably  exceeded  all  that  man  was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish,  prior  to  that  time,  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  during  which  he  has  been 
acquainted  with  the  water. 

The  story  of  man  upon  the  sea  is  long  and 
complicated — so  long  that  its  beginnings  are 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  pre-history — so  com¬ 
plicated  as  never  to  have  been  told  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  No  more  than  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  its  complications  and  its  drama  may  be 
attempted  here.  Yet  even  such  a  hint  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  thrilling  phase 
of  the  progress  of  mankind. 
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Far  back  before  the  beginnings  of  history 
lived  the  first  sailor.  Who  he  was  we  do 
not  know.  Where  he  first  found  himself 
water  borne  we  cannot  even  guess.  Probably 
in  a  thousand  different  places  at  a  thousand 
different  times  a  thousand  different  savages 
found  that  by  sitting  astride  floating  logs 
they  could  ride  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Numberless  generations  may  have  succeed¬ 
ed  this  vital  discovery  before  some  long  for¬ 
gotten  genius  learned  that  with  fire,  per¬ 
haps,  and  crude  stone  tools  he  could  hollow 
out  a  log.  And  the  heavy,  unwieldy  canoe 
that  thus  came  into  being  was  the  first  of  an 
infinite  line  of  boats  and  ships  that  have 
grown,  at  last,  into  the  Manhattans  and  the 


THE  AUTHOR,  LEFT.  AT  THE  WHEEL. 
AND  BELOW.  A  CIRCULAR  BOAT  IN 
USE  TODAY  ON  THE  EUPHRATES 


Under wix)(.I  &  Underwood 


SAIL  THE  SEAS 

The  development  of  shippinif^  last  of  a  series  of  ten  modern 
business  wonders  diseussed  during  the  a€*ademie  year^  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  bravery  and  initiative  of  man 

Washingtons,  the  Queen  Marys  and  the  Nor  The  early  Egyptians,  however,  never  bc- 
mandtes  of  today.  came  a  seagoing  nation,  as  a  nearby  people 

The  very  first  pages  of  recorded  history  tell  did.  The  Phoenicians,  from  their  cities  on 
us  of  ships — ships  that  had  already  pro-  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  sailed 
gressed  through  thousands  of  years  from  the  their  little  ships  farther  and  farther  across 
day  the  first  dugout  canoes  were  created.  On  the  sea  beside  which  their  cities  were  built — 
certain  rivers,  and  on  sheltered  stretches  of  searching  out  new  lands — founding  new  colo- 
the  Mediterranean,  these  ships  were,  even  nies — trading  with  new  peoples  until,  as 
when  man  first  learned  to  write,  reasonably  everyone  knows,  they  had  discovered  almost 
common.  The  Nile  was  regularly  navigated  every  harbor — every  anchorage — every  shel- 
hy  them,  and  elsewhere  they  must  have  been  tered  spot  wherein  their  ships  could  take 
in  use,  for  the  very  earliest  accounts  tell  of  refuge  from  storms,  along  the  entire,  compli- 
distant  peoples,  drawn,  no  doubt,  by  the 
wealth  of  Egypt,  sailing  across  the  sea — from 

Cyprus,  perhaps,  or  Crete— to  the  shores  of  INFLATED  SKINS  ARE  STILL  USED 

this  ancient  center  of  civilization.  ON  SOME  OF  THE  ASIATIC  RIVERS 
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catcil  shore  line  ot  the  Metliterranean.  Fur- 
ihermore,  they  pushed  into  the  remotest 
stretches  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  left  the 
Mediterranean  Ix'hind  and  pushed  out  into 
the  Atlantic,  rounded  Spain,  anchored  in  the 
harlx)rs  of  the  land  that  we  call  France — 
even  crossed  the  English  Channel  and  erect¬ 
ed  structures  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
which  arc  still  to  he  seen  upon  the  coast  of 
Britain. 

I  fere,  then,  was  the  world’s  first  race  oi 
sailors — unless,  of  course,  the  Chinese  were 
as  early — and  here  began  the  first  real  steps 
the  continuation  of  which  has  turned  the 
(K'can  into  so  great  a  highway  of  commerce 
and  travel. 

Left  Few  Records 

Imjxjrtant,  however,  though  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  in  the  development  of  ships,  they 
left  few’  records  of  their  progress.  That  their 
voyages  greatly  enlarged  the  ancient  world 
we  know  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Yet 
of  the  actual  story  of  the  development  of  their 
ships  w’e  know  but.  little,  l'>eyond  the  fact 
that  they  apparently  developed  the  earliest 
forms  of  many-oared  ships  by  means  of  which 
the  Greeks,  following  after,  became  important 
as  colonizers  and  merchants. 

It  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  owe  the  first 
detailed  accounts  of  the  art  of  ship-building, 
and  by  means  of  these  accounts  we  can  begin 
to  piece  together  the  actual  story  of  ships  and 
shipping. 

Driven  principally  by  oars,  to  each  of 
which  slaves  ultimately  came  to  be  chained, 
the  biremes  and  triremes  of  ancient  Greece 
pushed  farther  and  farther  across  the  “wine 
dark  sea” — conquering,  colonizing,  trading. 

Carthage  followed  CJreece,  and  Rome  Car¬ 
thage,  each  adding  a  little  to  the  perfection  of 
the  many-oared  ships  first  developed  by  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  Ships  grew  in  size.  Oars  grew’  in 
number,  but  for  a  score  of  centuries  the  gal¬ 
ley  slaves  of  the  Mediterranean  played  their 
pitiful  part  in  propelling  the  ships  their  mas¬ 
ters  sent  across  the  seas.  Sails  were  added, 
for  use  when  the  wind  was  fair,  but  oars 
and  straining  human  forms  were  the  basic 
means  of  propelling  ships  during  a  period 
longer  than  the  entire  span  of  the  Christian 


Era.  As  a  matter  of  tragic  fact,  galley  slaves 
continued  to  play  their  part  in  European 
ships  for  1,700  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Carthage  and  Rome  ultimately  fell,  and 
the  nations  of  western  EurojK*  began  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  ow'n  sailors  and  their  own 
ships.  Until  the  Crusades  brought  these  en¬ 
ergetic  {leoples  into  contact  with  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  however, 
ships  made  little  progress.  In  the  boisterous 
seas  of  northern  EurojK,  nevertheless,  ships, 
{lerforce,  became  more  seaworthy.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  peoples  of  the  north,  too,  depended 
less  on  slaves  than  on  themselves.  Here,  then, 
was  a  cause  for  the  development  of  sails,  and 
for  this  reason,  among  others,  ships  began 
to  voyage  to  and  fro  with  sails  alone — sails, 
how’ever,  that  were  changed  somew’hat  in  form 
in  order  to  l^e  of  use  when  ships  were  sailing 
in  other  directions  than  merely  w’ith  the 
wind.  In  the  Mediterranean,  too,  the  mer¬ 
chant  cities  of  Venice  and  Cienoa  sent  their 
ships  farther  and  farther  across  the  seas, 
slowly  playing  their  part  in  the  development 
of  sails. 

Thus  it  was,  by  the  time  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  conquered  Constantinople  and  closed 
the  trade  routes  to  the  east,  that  ships  had 
come  to  be  reasonably  seaworthy — able  boldly 
to  sail  far  out  of  sight  of  land  and  risk  the 
storms  that  blew.  And,  too,  they  could  re¬ 
turn  with  reasonable  confidence,  owing  to  the 
introduction — from  China,  probably — of  the 
compass  that  somehow,  during  this  important 
|ieriod,  put  in  its  appearance  in  European 
waters. 

A  Theory  is  Exploded 

Conditions,  therefore,  were  ripe,  when  the 
trade  routes  to  the  East  were  closed,  for  some 
bold  sailor  to  set  about  testing  the  long-held 
theory  that  the  world  was  round  and  that  a 
way  to  the  East  could  be  found  by  sailing 
West.  And,  in  Columbus,  Europe  found  the 
man  to  try  it. 

His  ships  were  simple.  His  sailors  were 
less  capable  than  he  might  have  wished.  Yet, 
under  his  indomitable  command,  the  voyage 
to  the  West  proved  brilliantly  successful,  and 
suddenly  an  astounding  fact  was  proved  to 
an  unimaginative  world. 
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'flic  world  was  round!  And  within  a  few 
years  it  became  obvious  even  to  the  simplest 
mind,  that  a  New  World,  filled  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  wealth  and  adventure,  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  he  explored — conquered — settled. 

Never,  ^lerhaps,  in  all  the  history  of  man, 
has  a  more  dramatic  fact  been  demonstrated 
to  a  more  astounded  world.  And  never  be- 
lore,  perhaps,  had  the  door  of  opportunity 
seemed  to  open  to  more  willing  adventurers, 
't’et  a  vast  ocean  must  he 
crossed — crossed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  men  who 
knew  little  of  ships.  And 
ships  were  few.  They 
must  be  built.  Some,  of 
course,  were  built  by  men 
who  knew  what  was 
known  of  the  ship  build¬ 
ing  of  that  day.  Others, 
however,  were  built  by 
men  who  did  not  know. 

Nfany  such  ships  were  pit¬ 
ifully  unseaworthy.  Some 
that  were  created  never 
set  out  upon  a  single  voy¬ 
age.  Others  started  and 
ilid  not  return.  Here  and 
there,  however,  a  ship  ap- 
jx^ared  that  actually  was 
more  seaworthy  than 
others  of  its  day — more 
seaworthy  by  accident, 
jierhaps,  or,  more  probably,  because  new  and 
untrammeled  minds  had  turned  to  this  old 
subject. 

Thus,  within  three  hundred  years  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  ships  developed  at  such 
a  pace  as  makes  all  the  preceding  history  of 
ships  seem  to  crawl  at  a  veritable  snail’s  pace, 
and  by  the  time  the  Nineteenth  Century  had 
arrived  ships  were  voyaging  all  about  the 
world — slowly,  it  is  true,  hut  confidently — 
and  the  world  was  gradually  lieing  knit  to¬ 
gether  in  a  way  that  prior  to  that  time  had 
been  beyond  the  powers  of  the  wildest  ima¬ 
gination. 

But,  by  now,  because  a  thoughtful  man 
had  watched  the  steam  escaping  from  his 
mother’s  kettle,  the  steam  engine  had  made 
its  first  awkward  appearance,  and  shortly 


Ll.WVmORNK  DANIEL  is  the  author 
»)f  sixteen  books,  two  of  which — 
"Ships  of  the  Seven  Seas"  and  "The  Clip- 
jK'r  Ship" — were  written  because,  during 
more  than  thirty  years,  ships  have  been 
his  hobby.  Forced  to  resign  from  the 
U.  S.  Naval  .Academy  at  Annaixilis  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  nevertheless 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
iluring  the  W'orld  War,  and  both  before 
that  time  ami  since,  has  served  in  many 
capacities  on  merchant  ships. 

He  is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  to 
writing,  though  formerly  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  World’s 
Work,  and  later  became  managing  editor 
of  Boys’  Life,  and  editor  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  magazine.  His  writing,  aside  from 
magazine  articles,  is  largely  fiction,  and  a 
number  of  his  books  have  been  for  chil¬ 
dren.  That  Mr.  Daniel  is  an  authority  on 
marine  matters  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  his  b<K)k  "Ships  of  the  Seven 
Seas,”  for  which  President  Roosevelt  wrote 
the  intr<Hluction,  has  been  called  the  best 
available  book  on  its  subject. 


after  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  crude  little 
boat — the  Charlotte  Dundas — ^propelled  her¬ 
self  successfully  along  a  score  of  miles  in 
Scottish  waters.  The  steamboat  had  appeared. 

In  America  Robert  Fulton  built  another — the 
Clermont.  Elsewhere  others  still  appeared. 
The  Phoenix,  in  1809,  made  the  first  ocean 
voyage  ever  accomplished  by  a  steam-driven 
vessel,  and  successfully  completed  a  passage 
from  Holx)ken,  New  Jersey,  to  Philadelphia. 

7’en  years  later  the  Savan¬ 
nah  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  era  of  steam  had 
definitely  arrived. 

Sail,  however,  had  still 
other  strides  to  make  lie- 
fore  ultimately  giving  up 
the  palm,  and  a  young 
naval  architect  of  New 
York — John  W.  Griffiths, 
by  name — suddenly  de¬ 
signed  a  sailing  ship  so 
infinitely  superior  to  any 
that  had  ever  before  been 
built  that  the  very  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  world  seemed 
to  shrink  as  she  made  her 
voyages.  This  ship  was 
the  Rainbow — the  first  of 
the  clippers — and  within 
ten  years  of  1845,  when 
she  was  launched,  the  At¬ 
lantic  had  been  crossed 
under  sail  in  fourteen  days — the  voyage  to 
California,  around  Cape  Horn,  had  lieen  ac¬ 
complished  in  eighty-nine — the  almost  end¬ 
less  voyage  from  England  to  Australia  had 
been  made  in  seventy,  and  for  years  steam¬ 
ships  were  barely  able  to  equal  the  speed  of 
these  new  wind-driven  greyhounds  of  the 
sea. 

The  clipper  ships,  however,  were  the  acme 
of  the  perfection  of  sail-driven  ships.  No 
further  development  was  possible,  while 
steam-driven  vessels,  from  year  to  year,  be¬ 
came  more  reliable — grew  in  size — increased 
in  speed.  Iron  replaced  wood  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  hulls.  Steel  replaced  iron. 
The  Atlantic  was  crossed  in  ten  days — in 
nine — in  eight.  Navigation  was  indeed  get¬ 
ting  into  its  stride. 
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I  hc  Twentieth  Century  arrived,  and  ships  \1ary,  as  vast  as  the  Normandie,  and  more 
grew  greater  still.  Where,  a  score  of  years  than  eight  hundred  times  the  size  of  Colum- 
Ixrfore,  ships  of  more  than  two  or  three  or  bus’s  largest  ship,  is  lacing  completed  by  her 
four  thousand  tons  displacement  had  been  builders,  in  order  to  add  new  speed,  new- 
rare,  now-  they  slid  in  greater  and  greater  comfort,  new  safety  to  the  crossing  of  the 
numbers  from  the  builders’  ways.  In  1858  .Atlantic.  These  ships,  of  course,  are  the 
the  Great  Eastern — a  ship  of  18,900  tons  had  greatest  in  the  world,  and  few  such  giant 
been  built — but  she  had  proved  a  failure.  Not  hulls  exist.  Of  the  more  than  thirty  thou- 
until  1905  was  a  greater  ship  constructed.  In  sand  ships  that  exist  in  the  world  today, 
that  year,  however,  the  Baltic,  a  ship  slightly  hardly  thirty  are  to  he  classed  with  these.  The 
greater  than  the  Great  Eastern,  w-as  launched,  vast  majority  are  ships  of  modest  size — ships 
and,  so  rapidly  were  ships  improving  that  of  a  few  hundred  tons — of  a  few  thousand — 
within  the  next  ten  years  others  greater  still  yet  even  these,  so  improved  have  ships  be¬ 
took  up  their  duties  on  the  great  sea  lanes,  come,  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  capable 
The  Olympic,  the  Titanic,  the  Lusitania  and  of  crossing  the  greatest  seas — of  overcoming 
Mauretania,  the  great  CJerman  ships  that  storm  or  calm,  in  their  constant  work  of 
now-  are  called  the  Leviathan,  the  Berengaria,  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  the  Majestic,  all  grew  under  their  build¬ 
ers’  hands  during  the  years  immediately  pre-  Looking  Ahead 

ceding  the  World  War. 

But  today  even  these  gigantic  ships  arc  What  the  future  holds  for  shipping  no  one 
passing  from  the  scene,  while  others  greater  can  say.  So  breathlessly  rapid  have  lieen  the 
or  more  comfortable,  faster  or  more  economi-  developments  of  the  past  thirty  years  that 
cal  are  taking  their  place.  there  are  few-  to  risk  a  prophecy  of  what  lies 

The  Manhattan  and  the  Washington  are  ahead. 

America’s  greatest  ships.  The  Bremen  and  In  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Normandie, 
the  Europa  are  Germany’s.  The  Conte  de  however,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  see 
Savoia  and  the  Rex  fly  the  flag  of  Italy.  The  the  ultimate  in  size  in  ships,  but  what  ele- 
Normandie,  a  giant  of  75,000  tons,  w-ill  soon  gance,  what  comfort,  w-hat  safety,  and  what 
begin  her  trans-Atlantic  voyages  under  the  sf)ecd  still  lie  ahead  no  one  can  tell.  The 
flag  of  France.  In  Britain,  too,  the  Queen  development  of  ships  is  far  from  over. 
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Our  cover  view  this  month  shows  one  of  the  luxury  liners  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  the  Manhaffan,  moving  down  the  Hudson  River  on  its  way  to  the 
open  sea.  The  Manhattan  and  its  sister  ship,  the  Washington,  represent  the 
two  newest  bids  by  the  United  States  for  ship  supremacy.  ..The  two  ships  cost 
roughly  $21,000,000,  involving  the  continuous  employment  of  2,600  men  for  two 
years  in  shipyards,  and  of  3,000  men  in  various  industries  furnishing  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  view  is  a  photograph  of  a  painting  by  Worden  Wood. 
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HOW  I  TEACH  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Tht*  liniofi  ilaily  iisiHiin^  planN  UM^d  by  IhiK 
brilliant  ti^aebi^r  and  talentnl  Nbortband 
writrr  and  antbtir  roinnim4*rd  in  ^larrb*  and 
will  rontinnr  nntil  Ibe  Manual  In  rnverod 


•  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE.  C.S.R. 

Editor,  The  Gregg  News  Letter 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AWKLL-KNOWN  shortliaiid  teacher 
made  me  happy  this  month,  and  I 
shall  share  this  happiness  with  you 
here  and  now.  You  won't  need  to  wonder 
long  what  she  did — she  agreed  rather  em¬ 
phatically  with  some  of  the  principles  I  have 
been  exjxjunding  in  this  series  of  articles  and 
Lesson  Plans.  In  a  letter  from  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Beers,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
she  says,  in  part: 

I  fully  agree  with  you  that  students  should 
not  attempt  writing  until  they  have  a  read¬ 
ing  familiarity  with  the  shorthand  characters. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  sorts  of  had  writing 
habits  are  formed  when  students  begin  writ¬ 
ing  their  shorthand  too  early.  I  usually 
have  the  class  start  writing  on  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  when  we  begin  reading  the  second  chap¬ 
ter.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  best  time, 
but  the  students  seem  to  be  anxious  to  start, 
and  I  take  my  cue  from  that. 

Reading  Approach.  I  am  glad  that  you 
emphasize  the  fact  that  reading  shorthand  is 
one  thing,  and  that  writing  shorthand  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  that  there  are  tech¬ 
niques  to  be  used  which  belong  strictly  to 
reading,  and  other  techniques  that  should 
Ik  used  when  teaching  students  to  write. 

*  *  *  * 

No  Questions  from  the  Pupils.  My  stu¬ 
dents  ask  few  questions  liecause  they  are  so 
busy  concentrating  upon  getting  the  picture 
of  the  new  material  that  they  Have  no  time 
for  questions.  The  pupils  who  follow  the 
presentation  from  l>eginning  to  end  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  they  soon  discover 
that  their  learning  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  effort  they  put  forth  in  class,  and  that 
their  personal  reactions  are  a  necessary  part 
of  the  learning  process.  I  find  it  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  how  they  attend  to  everything 
that  is  given  in  the  presentation. 


No  Rules  Are  to  He  Taught.  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  rules  until  the  theory  is  mastered, 
because  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  pupils 
can  learn  to  write  better  without  rules  than 
with  them.  Those  who  are  going  to  teach 
should,  howKver,  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rules.  It  is  necessary  for  them 
to  know  the  foundation  upon  which  the  ma¬ 
terials  they  are  using  rest.  They  must  know 
the  principles  they  are  teaching  in  order  to 
select  the  proper  materials  for  presenting 
them. 

»  *  *  * 

My  writing  assignments  are  always  sev¬ 
eral  exercises  behind  the  reading  assignments 
until  all  the  characters  of  the  system  have 
been  mastered.  Then  we  tend  to  catch  up 
on  our  penmanship  work  until  the  penman¬ 
ship  assignment  is  only  one  exercise  be¬ 
hind  the  reading  assignment.  Frequently  in 
the  later  part  of  the  book,  the  reading  and 
writing  assignments  are  the  same  exercise. 

*  *  *  * 

Reviews.  We  spend  little  time  on  review¬ 
ing,  because  in  the  reading  approach  there  is 
a  constant  review,  as  words  using  all  the 
different  principles  are  occurring  again  and 
again  in  the  reading  exercises. 

*  *  *  * 

I  am  expecting  to  use  your  lesson  plans 
for  Chapter  I  with  my  student  teachers,  as 
one  of  my  greatest  problems  is  to  have  them 
accomplish  enough  during  the  period. 

I  require  that  reading  in  class  be  done 
readily  and  with  expression.  I  recommend 
to  the  students  that  they  read  previous  exer¬ 
cises  each  day  in  order  that  they  may  build 
up  their  reading  skill.  After  the  first  few 
exercises  we  seldom  read  in  class  oftcner 

than  once  a  week.  At  this  time,  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  called  upon  to  read  any  exer¬ 
cise  previously  assigned. 
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Lesson  Plan  for  Chapter  IV 

UNIT  lU 

IN  each  day’s  lesson  there  should  he  a  short  review  ot  brief  forms,  hut  this  should 
he  held  down  to  a  few  minutes  at  the  outside.  In  other  words,  not  more  than 
10  [)er  cent  of  the  class  time  should  ever  1^  used  for  review  work  of  this  sort.  Re¬ 
views  are  not  sjxrcifically  given  in  these  lesson  plans  because,  as  explained  in  the 
Preface,  the  writer  can  never  he  sure  at  what  jwint  the  teacher  is  beginning  a  new 
day’s  lesson,  and  it  is  im{X)ssihle  to  prescribe  the  profxr  review. 

(The  Lesson  Plans  given  here  are  ot  value  only  when  used  as  suggested  in  the 
March,  1935,  issue  of  Tut.  Hi'siness  Education  World.  .\s  explained  there,  italic 
type  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  matter  so  printed  is  a  verbatim  re[X)rt  of  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  own  classrot)m  instruction.  These  verbatim  rejwrts  are  included  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  very  small  amount  of  explanation  required  with  this  method  of  teaching.) 

67.  Manual  Paragraphs  91,  93,  94.  31/2  Minutes 


The  sound  of  00  as  heard  m  who  ts  represented  by  ^ 


Who,  to,  do,  tooth,  food,  fool,  drew,  shoot,  lx>ots,  through,  mood,  moon,  noon, 
smooth,  cool,  choose,  whose. 


68.  Manual  Paragraphs  91,  93,  94  (continued).  5I/2  Minutes 


The  same  hool{  also  represents  the  sound  of  u  as  heard  in  cut. 


Cut,  does,  dozen,  cup,  up,  us,  cousin,  rug,  luck,  utmost,  production,  reduction, 
deduction,  none,  numb. 


69.  Manual  Paragraph  91  (continued).  M/4  Minutes 

The  same  hoo\  also  represents  the  sound  of  00  as  heard  in  the  word  took. 


Took,  pull,  cook,  foot,  sugar. 


70.  Manual  Paragraph  95.  10  Minutes 


Care,  carry,  force,  charge,  look,  clear,  skill-school,  usual-wish,  govern-govern- 
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nient,  expcct-es^Kcial,  full,  sure,  number,  enough,  position,  question,  purchase, 
remember. 

71.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Manual  Paragraphs  92,  94,  95;  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercise  18.  Impress  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 

UNIT  11 

72.  Manual  Paragraph  97.  71/2  Minutes 


T/ie  suuttd  of  w  at  the  beginning  of  words  is  represented  by  the  oo-hoof^. 


We,  way,  wait,  waited,  weed,  weave,  wave,  wages,  waste,  weary,  wheel,  whale, 
wash,  watch,  wall,  W(K)1,  swim,  wheat,  sweet,  swift,  sweater. 


73.  Manual  Paragraph  99.  4  Minutes 

In  the  body  of  a  word,  it  is  more  "convenient  to  express  the  w  by  a  dash  placed 
beneath  the  vowel. 


Quick,  quit,  dwell,  queen,  square,  queer,  doorway,  roadway. 

74.  Manual  Paragraph  100.  2  Minutes 

.■It  the  beginning  of  some  words,  the  dot  may  be  used  for  a. 


.\way,  awake,  awaken,  ahead. 


75.  Manual  Paragraph  102.  10  Minutes 


World,  reply,  word,  body,  duty,  bring,  house-whose,  remark-room,  fall-follow, 
accept-acceptance,  gone,  nature,  suppose,  whether,  further,  explain,  particular,  report. 

76.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Manual  Paragraphs  98,  99,  100,  101,  102;  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercise  19. 
Impress  students  with  the  imjwrtance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 
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UNIT  12 

77.  Manual  Paragraph  104.  3  Minutes 

/'Af*  sound  of  y  is  t’xpirssfd  h\  the  snuill  dirlt';  ye  is  expressed  hy  a  small  loop; 
ya  hy  a  large  loop. 

y 

Yawn,  yacht,  youth,  yet,  year,  yellow,  Yale,  yard,  yarn. 

78.  Manual  Paragraph  105.  3I/2  Minutes 


Ng  and  nk  are  written 


Ring,  rink,  rang,  rank,  sing,  sink,  sang,  sank,  ring,  rang,  wrong,  sing,  sang, 
song,  ringing,  singing,  hanging. 


79.  Manual  Paragraph  106.  6%  Minutes 


The  prefixes  en,  in,  un,  em,  im: 

=2.  ^  ^ 


(b) 


(a)  Unfair,  unconscious,  undo,  unfasten,  unfinished,  unlikely,  unsafe. 

(b)  Increase,  income,  infer,  inform,  install. 

(c)  Envy,  engine,  engineer,  enforce. 

(d)  Emblem,  embrace,  embarrass. 

(e)  Impress,  impression,  impossible. 

80.  Manual  Paragraph  106  (continued).  M/2  Minutes 


The  prefix  ex: 


Examine,  exceed,  excess,  expense,  excavate. 
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81.  Manual  Paragraph  106  (continued).  2  Minutes 

rhc  suffixes  ings  aiul  ingly: 

(a) 

(b)  ^  _ 

(a)  Savings,  readings,  sayings,  evenings,  meetings. 

(b)  Exceedingly,  seemingly,  willingly,  knowingly. 


82.  Manual  Paragraph  107.  I  Minute 


Unknown,  unnoticed,  unnecessary. 

83.  Manual  Paragraph  109.  10^  Minutes 


Long,  among,  young,  yes,  thank,  effort,  strength-strong,  communicate-com- 
munication,  bill-built,  friend-friendly,  else-list,  car-correct,  character,  effect,  return, 
answer,  experience,  recent. 


84.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Manual  Paragraphs  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109;  Fundamental  Drills,  Exer¬ 
cises  20,  21;  Graded  Readings,  Chapter  IV;  Speed  Studies,  Chapter  IV,  to  be  used 
as  material  for  reading  tests  if  desired;  otherwise,  the  material  may  be  assigned  for 
reading  practice.  Impress  students  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save 
time. 


85.  Reading  Times 

As  explained  in  the  Preface  to  these  lesson  plans,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  that  all  the  home-work  reading  assignments  be  read  aloud  in  class.  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  they  be  read  for  the  first  few  chapters  in  order  to  impress 
on  the  student  the  necessity  of  thorough  home  preparation.  The  reading  of  the 
home-work  assignment  for  Chapter  IV  in  Fundamental  Drills,  Graded  Readings, 
and  Speed  Studies  should  be  distributed  through  the  presentation  of  the  theory  for 
Chapter  V  so  that  the  students  may  not  be  given  too  heavy  a  dose  of  theory  at  a 
time.  To  facilitate  reference  to  these  lesson  plans,  the  writer  has  collected  the  read¬ 
ing  times  as  actually  observed  in  his  classes  and  placed  all  the  reading  times  for 
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the  material  on  each  chapter  at  the  end  of  that  chapter  instead  of  distributing  them 
largely  through  the  theory  work  on  the  next  chapter,  as  is  actually  done  in  his 
teaching  practice.  Rememlier  that  these  are  actual  reading  times  of  unselected 
pupils  in  the  writer's  classes,  and  therefore  the  rates  vary  considerably. 

Fundamental  Drills,  Chapter  IV 


U  nit 

Exercise 

Words 

Minutes 

HI 

18 

698 

10 

11 

19 

615 

14'.. 

12 

20 

498 

8'.. 

12 

21 

544 

\ot  read  in  class 

Graded 

Readings, 

Chapter 

IV 

62 

148 

2 

67 

57  4'4 

6^ 

50 

1 

68 

70  1 

64 

44 

69 

72  1  ■  1 

65 

SO 

•'4 

70 

55  1 

66 

448 

4K* 

(Exercises  71  through  78  were  not  read  in  class.) 

86.  Introduction  to  Writing 

Now  that  students  have  completed  the  first  tour  chapters  of  the  Shorthand 
Manual,  together  with  the  reading  material  prescribed,  they  are  ready  to  l)egin 
writing.  The  teacher  should  have  the  pupils  read  in  concert  from  the  blackboard 
the  first  few  lines  of  Exercise  1  in  Fundamental  Drills.  Have  the  students  watch 
you  write  the  first  outline  a  few  times  on  the  blackboard.  Then  have  them  write 
it,  with  their  books  open  to  the  exercise.  Walk  around  making  such  corrections 
and  suggestions  as  seem  appropriate.  Don't  be  too  critical  for  the  first  few  days — 
give  them  time  to  get  their  balance. 

Treat  each  outline  in  this  way  until  the  pupils  can  write  all  of  Exercise  1  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency.  This  should  not  require  much  time  because  the 
exercise  is  composed  of  repetitions  of  the  same  few  outlines.  Then  dictate  the 
entire  page  as  the  students  write  with  their  books  open.  •  After  they  have  practiced 
the  matter  so  intensively,  the  pupils  should  then  be  able  to  write  it  at  a  fair  rate  of 
speed  with  the  books  closed.  After  this  point,  all  assignments  from  Graded  Read¬ 
ings,  Speed  Studies,  and  Fundamental  Drills  should  call  for  both  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Little  or  no  word-list  copying  should  lie  required  except  that  the  pupils  should 
Ik  required  to  copy  the  lists  of  brief  forms  once  or  twice.  Once  a  week  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  them  copy  once  or  twice  all  the  brief  forms  learned  up  to  that  time. 
The  paragraph  numbers  for  these  brief  forms  will  Ik  found  in  the  index  to  the 
Shorthand  Manual,  or  the  students  may  be  instructed  to  keep  a  cumulative  list  of 
the  brief-form  paragraphs  covered. 

For  dictation,  use  only  matter  that  has  been  practiced  and  copied  into  short¬ 
hand  from  printed  shorthand.  Little  or  no  new  matter  should  be  given  until  the 
pupils  have  completed  the  first  eight  or  nine  chapters  in  the  Shorthand  Manual,  and 
the  new  matter  should  then  be  introduced  by  beginning  with  simple  dictation  from 
the  early  chapters.  The  dictation  should  always  be  given  at  the  highest  rate  that  the 
class  can  handle  satisfactorily.  Even  at  the  beginning,  it  should  never  be  less  than 
40  or  50  words  a  minute.  The  pupil  should  never  be  required  to  use,  in  new  matter, 
any  principle  before  the  use  of  that  principle  has  become  habitual  to  him  through 
practice  of  it  in  printed  shorthand. 

<The  shorthand  characters  in  these  Lesson  Plans  are  tvritten  by  Charles  Zoubek,  C.S.R.) 
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THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 

Our  4*onlribul4»rN  Ihis  month  de$irribe  a 
lypewriirr  M*alr  fur  blarkboard  use,  a 
new  i^ame  railed  '*%lumpin|$  the  Hurdles,*^* 
daily  out  put  rhari  and  oilier  rreations 


•  Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 


AV’liRY  useful  device  is  a  typewriter 
scale  along  the  top  edge  ol  the  black- 
lx)ard,  painted  with  white  enamel 
and  equipped  with  a  rod  along  which  to 
slide  margin  and  tabulator  stops.  T'he  scale, 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 


common  clothes  jx;gs  (not  the  kind  with  the 
spring),  with  the  two  “legs”  sawed  off.  See 
hgure  c.  A  small  screw-eye  and  a  piece  of 
wire  lor  hanging  the  stops  on  the  rod,  com- 
[)lete  the  job. 

T  he  scale  itself  is  a  very  convenient  device 


Tn™iTiM 

15  zo  ZS  30  ^35  40  ^45  50  ^  55  60*^  "■ 

Blackboard  Typewriter  Scale 


65  70 


75  80 


tration,  is  80  inches  long,  each  space  being 
one  inch  in  length.  An  aluminum  rod  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  available  in  our  manual  training 
liepartment,  but  a  Hat  curtain  rod  or  a  wood¬ 
en  lath  would  answer  the  purjwse  just  as 
well.  The  rod  is  screwed  on  to  two  blocks 
of  wood  which,  in  turn,  are  screwed  to  the 
moulding  at  the  top  of  the  blackboard. 

T  he  margin  stops  are  two  small  blocks  of 
wood  made  with  a  groove  to  slide  over  the 


Flg.C 

Tabulator 

Stops 

rod.  A  piece  of  cardboard,  orange  in  color, 
is  glued  to  the  back  of  each  block,  as  shown 
in  the  illustrations  u  and  b.  T  he  tabulator 
stops,  which  are  painted  red,  are  made  from 


for  teaching  the  layout  of  various  kinds  of 
typewritten  work,  particularly  exercises  in 
tabulating.  It  is  also  useful  in  teaching  how 
to  center  headings  in  various  ways,  as,  for 
instance,  with  one  or  more  spaces  lietween 
the  letters  for  display  purposes. — A.  S.  H. 
Hankjnson,  Commercial  High  School,  Mon¬ 
treal. 


Reading  Backward  for  Phrasing 

I N  my  lieginning  shorthand  classes  I  find 
'  the  following  plan  an  excellent  check  on 
phrasing,  projx)rtion,  and  rapidity  in  recog¬ 
nizing  outlines: 

Dictate  a  few  sentences  comjwsed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  frequently-occurring  words;  then, 
instead  of  reading  the  sentences  back  in  their 
natural  order,  read  back  beginning  with  the 
last  word  and  ending  with  the  first.  Any 
group  of  words  that  are  phrased,  however, 
are  read  in  their  natural  order. 

To  illustrate:  the  following  sentences  dic¬ 
tated  as — I  received  your  order  and  will  give 
the  matter  all  my  time.  I  l^elieve  it  is  [X)ssible 
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to  have  several  ol  your  other  orders  shipped 
l>etore  you  give  me  the  next  one. — are  read 
hack  in  this  order:  Next-one,  the,  you-give- 
me,  before,  shipped,  orders,  other,  of-your, 
several,  to-have,  it-is-possible,  I-lielieve.  All- 
my-time,  matter,  the,  give,  and-will,  your- 
order,  I-received. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  phrases  are  read 
in  their  natural  order,  so  that  it  a  student 
should  read  “possible  is  it,”  it  is  obvious  that 
he  failed  to  phrase  these  words.  The  other 
members  of  the  class  are  expected  to  call 
attention  to  all  such  failures.  Again,  if  after 
the  word  “before,”  the  outline  is  read  as 
“changed”  instead  of  “shipped,”  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  immediately  drawn  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  poor. 

The  plan,  I  find,  has  not  only  been  helpful 
in  acquiring  proportion  and  accuracy  in 
phrasing,  but  it  develops  concentration,  the 
attention  of  the  class  being  riveted  on  detect¬ 
ing  failures  on  the  part  of  the  student  read¬ 
ing  to  do  the  correct  thing. — Madeline  S. 
Strony,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  School,  Newark^,  N.  /. 

Jumping  the  Hurdles 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  pupils  of  our 
academy  began  a  series  of  typing  con¬ 
tests  with  the  pupils  of  a  neighboring  acad¬ 
emy.  When  the  second  month’s  contest 


JUNIOR  TYPING  CLUB 


showed  a  decided  increase  in  sfieed,  but  also 
an  evident  increase  in  the  number  of  errors, 
I  realized  that  something  must  be  done  to 
offset  the  latter. 

To  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “Hurdles,”  by 
Frances  E.  Raymond  and  Elizabeth  S.  Adams, 
printed  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
I  owe  the  idea  of  making  a  large  poster  pic¬ 
turing  horses,  their  jockeys,  and  one  or  sev¬ 
eral  hurdles,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 


illustration.  I'he  title  itself  gave  the  name  to 
our  class  contest. 

The  class  was  divided  into  four  teams  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  four  best  typists, 
d'he  leaders  were  responsible  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  papers,  as  well  as  for  the  tabula¬ 
tion  and  posting  of  the  results. 

Fhe  first  part  of  the  regular  typing  period 
on  I'uesdays  and  I'hursdays  was  devoted  to 
our  Hurdles.  Each  hurdle,  as  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  later,  consisted  of  two  parts — Trial 
One  and  Trial  Two.  At  a  time  specified, 
the  leaders  collected  the  papers.  Any  pupil 
who  finished  before  the  time  appointed,  laid 
her  work  in  a  convenient  place  on  her  desk; 
then  continued  with  the  day’s  regular  assign¬ 
ment.  A  pupil  not  receiving  a  passing  grade 
on  Trial  One  on  Tuesday,  was  allowed  to 
type  Trial  Two  on  Wednesday.  Another 
provision  was  also  made.  If  a  pupil  re¬ 
ceived  a  B  grade  on  Tuesday,  she  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  try  for  a  perfect  copy  of  Trial  Two 
on  Wednesday.  If  her  grade  on  Wednesday 
was  A,  she  might  then  ask  her  leader  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Wednesday's  paper  for  the  one  typed 
the  preceding  day.  This  provision  proved  an 
incentive  to  secure  a  perfect  score. 

The  first  Hurdles  offered  no  difficulties, 
description  of  the  first  day’s  work,  as  it  was 
given,  follows: 

HURDLE  ONE — Easy  Sentence 
The  sentence  is  written  five  times.  Line 
space  lever  is  set  for  single  spacing.  Left 
marginal  stop  is  set  at  20.  In  the  right-hand 
margin  C  is  typed  for  each  sentence  without 
an  error. 


Correct  Copies 
5 
3 

7 


Scale  Grade  Points 

A  3 

B  2 

C  1 


Trial  One — It’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turning. 

Trial  Two — The  setting  sun  sin\s  slowly  in 
the  crimson  west. 


Before  the  day’s  sessions  began,  a  pupil 
was  assigned  to  write  the  Hurdle  on  the 
board,  together  with  specific  directions.  This 
gave  the  members  of  the  class  sufficient  time 
to  copy  the  sentences.  Questions  about  the 
assignment,  if  there  were  any,  were  taken  up 
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during  the  shorthand  period.  This  pro¬ 
cedure,  I  found,  made  the  class  more  careful 
in  reading  and  understanding  written  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  following  rules  are  given  in  the 
pamphlet  to  which  I  have  referred.  We 
made  but  little  change. 

1.  The  minimum  score  means  that  the 
hurdle  has  been  jumped.  A  hurdle  jumped 
qualifies  for  an  attempt  at  the  next  hurdle. 

2.  No  one  may  attempt  a  new  hurdle  un¬ 
til  the  previous  one  has  been  jumped. 

3.  The  team  getting  the  largest  number  of 
fxiints  is  the  Champion.  The  individuals 
winning  the  highest  scores  become  team 
leaders  for  the  next  contest. 

The  hurdles  progress  either  in  technical 
difficulties  or  in  demanding  increased  endur¬ 
ance  with  easy  copy. 

The  team  captain  having  the  highest  score 
affixed  a  pennant,  bearing  her  name,  to  the 
leader  of  the  group  pictured  on  the  poster. 
The  pennants,  which  were  made  of  type¬ 
writing  paper,  were  fastened  to  the  poster 
by  means  of  pins.  If  the  team  leader  did 
not  have  a  perfect  score,  the  honor  passed  to 
another  member  of  her  team. 

Due  to  the  material  selected  for  the  hur¬ 
dles,  as  well  as  to  the  stimulation  aroused  by 
competition,  the  device  resulted  in  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  increases  in  accuracy. — Sister  Mary 
Bernard,  R.  S.  M.,  St.  Xavier  s  Academy, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Daily  Output  Chart 

IN  order  that  my  students  may  be  aware  of 
the  progress  they  are  making  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  errors  and  increasing  the  number  of 
lines  typed  daily,  I  have  them  use  a  Daily 
Output  Chart. 

Each  student,  after  he  has  proof-read  his 
day’s  work,  makes  the  necessary  entries  on 


his  chart.  One  T  is  typed  on  the  chart  for 
each  line  typed  during  the  period;  a  P  for 
each  perfect  line  typed  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod;  and  an  E  for  each  error  made. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  each  student 
just  how  much  he  has  accomplished  during 
the  period;  how  accurate  he  has  been;  and 
how  the  day’s  work  compares  with  what  he 
has  done  on  the  preceding  days  in  class. 

— Galen  Stutsman,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Traffic  Signs 

The  traffic  signs  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations  have  played  a  helpful 
part  in  guiding  my  students  safely  over  the 
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highways  and  by-ways  of  Units  One  and 
Two.  The  pictures  tell  the  whole  story. 

— Minnie  E.  Chester,  Chinoo\,  Montana. 

So  many  splendid  ideas  have  been  sent  in 
to  us  during  the  school  year  now  drawing  to 
a  close  that,  for  want  of  space,  we  have  been 
unable  to  publish  them.  But  we  are  holding 
them  in  store  for  next  year! — Editor. 


To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  three-year  subscription  to 
the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose 
contribution  is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and 

preferably  illustrated. 
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•  Editor,  HELEN  REYNOLDS 

Associate  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education.  Ohio  University,  Athens 


I  r  will  Ik  rcinciiilKrctl  that  Miss  Ann 
Brcwington,  of  the  University  of  C'hi- 
cago,  jxiinted  out  in  the  April  issue  ot 
the  Transcription  Cluh  that  some  methods 
of  teaching  transcription  were  iKing  advo¬ 
cated  as  standard  practices  which  were 


haserl  on  assumptions  rather  than  on 
scientifically  determined  principles.  'I'his 
and  other  phases  of  teaching  transcription, 
including  a  method  es|Kcially  interesting 
because  of  its  flexibility,  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  contributors  this  month. 


CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  JUNE 

( 1 )  W.  R.  Odell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Kducation,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York;  (2)  Miss  Eva  Keene,  Nfa- 
sonic  Home  High  School,  Franklin,  Indiana;  {^)  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Adams, 
The  Cregg  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco,  ('alifornia;  (4)  Mrs. 
Blanche  (i.  Stickney,  Director,  Secretarial  Department,  Bryant  C'ollege, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


1 

N  discussing  the  topic  of  transcription  one 

ventures  into  w’hat  might  almost  Ik  called 
“no-man’s-land.”  There  is  scarcely  any  topic 
in  the  commercial  field  about  which  less  is 
f(^nown.  Engaging  in  a  discussion  with  Miss 
Brewington,  likewise,  should  not  Ik  under¬ 
taken  lightly. 

Miss  Brewington  is  on  good  firm  ground 
in  two  respects  at  least.  First,  I  agree  that 
there  has  been  some  loose  thinking  in  the 
contributions  that  have  apjKared  to  date  in 
the  Transcription  Club.  In  the  second  place. 
Miss  Brewington’s  statement  of  w’hat  arc  the 
facts  is  at  least  two-thirds  correct. 

According  to  Miss  Brewington  the  first 
fact  is: 

“The  learning  process  in  typewriting  can 
be  shortened  through  the  use  of  a  learning 
unit  larger  than  the  individual  letter.” 

Miss  Brewington  does  not  discuss  this  state¬ 
ment,  hence  one  must  guess  somewhat  as 
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to  her  meaning.  The  implication  is  strong, 
however,  that  she  iKlieves  that  the  letter- 
association  stage  in  tyjKwriting  learning  can 
be  entirely  eliminated.  With  this  I  do  not 
agree. 

In  demonstration  classes  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  most  students  for  a  long  time,  if  indccci 
not  {Krmancntly,  have  to  begin  to  learn  each 
new  word  pattern  on  the  individual  letter 
level.  They  may  stay  on  this  level  for  only 
a  few  initial  repetitions,  and  move  on  to  the 
word  level  in  their  subsequent  practice.  This 
apparently  applies  even  to  two-letter  words. 
It  does  appear,  however,  that  occasionally 
students  can  eliminate  entirely  the  letter- 
association  stage  for  some  new’  wortls.  The 
length  of  time  which  students  must  spend  on 
the  individual-letter  level  for  a  given  word 
differs  tremendously  from  student  to  student. 
Of  course,  this  whole  matter  is  rather  un¬ 
certain,  because  it  is  difficult  to  know  pre¬ 
cisely  when  a  learner  passes  from  the  letter- 
association  level  to  the  word  level.  If  the 
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letter-association  level  cannot  be  entirely  elim¬ 
inated,  it  is  greatly  to  be  questioned  whether 
or  not  a  learner  could  begin  his  tyj^ewriting 
learning  as  well  from  shorthand  outlines  as 
from  print. 

M  iss  Hrewington’s  second  fact  is  stated: 

“It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  skill  in 
straight  copy  work  helps  or  hinders  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  transcription.  If  it  hinders,  think  of 
the  harm  done  the  student  by  requiring  typ¬ 
ing  facility  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  words  per 
minute  as  a  prerequisite  to  transcription!” 

-Miss  Brewington  is  absolutely  correct  in 
this  statement.  No  one  does  \notv.  Her  im¬ 
plication  again  is  strong,  how'ever,  that  she 
believes  it  likely  that  typing  skill  in  straight 
copy  work  hinders  the  learning  of  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  this  was  simply  to  stir  up  the 
readers;  or  it  may  be  an  incorrect  assumption 
on  my  part. 

At  any  rate,  admitting  lack  of  proof,  I 
still  am  inclined  to  believe  that  typing  skill 
in  straight  copy  work  helps  the  learning  of 
transcription,  and  that  considerable  skill  in 
continuity  writing  should  be  develofied  before 
transcription  is  undertaken  on  tbe  typewriter. 

I  will  try  to  explain  why  I  think  so. 

In  the  first  place,  by  tbe  time  a  student  can 
tyjx:  at  tbe  rate  of  40  or  50  or  60  words  jier 
minute,  he  has  passed  the  letter-association 
stage,  at  least  as  defined  by  Book.  Presum¬ 
ably  he  is  responding  to  words  or  phrases  as 
wholes.  He  writes  word  patterns  and  can 
write  them  “thoughtfully”  or  “meaningfully” 
it  he  chooses. 

If,  as  I  believe  Miss  Brewington  advo¬ 
cates — and  correctly  in  my  opinion — the 
student  has  automatized  his  reading  resjxjnsc 
for  each  shorthand  outline  before  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  transcril')e  it,  it  theoretically  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  student  reads  the 
word  from  shorthand  or  from  longhand.  His 
response  to  it  is  automatic  in  either  case,  and 
equally  suitable  to  set  off  the  typing  response 
which  has  been  automatized. 

If  his  shorthand  reading  response  is  auto¬ 
matic,  the  crucial  element  in  the  transcribing 
process  at  this  point  is  his  typewriting  ability. 
If  he  has  automatized  the  typewriting  word- 
pattern,  his  transcription  process  moves 


smoothly.  If  the  typewriting  movement  pat¬ 
tern  has  not  been  automatized,  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  process  is  continually  interrupted.  It 
ceases,  in  fact,  to  be  transcription  as  I  think 
of  it.  It  becomes  a  process  of  alternating  be¬ 
tween  reading  shorthand  and  learning  type¬ 
writing.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a 
procedure  would  almost  inevitably  tend  to 
develop  poor  shorthand  reading  habits. 

In  my  opinion,  much  of  typewriting  skill 
is  entirely  independent  of  thought  processes. 
That  which  is  independent  of  thought 
processes  includes  among  other  things  many 
sheer  muscular  movements.  Wherever  these 
are  independent  of  the  thought  process,  they 
had  better  be  learned  outside  of  the  tran¬ 
scription  situation,  else  they  needlessly  and 
harmfully  over-complicate  what  already  is 
complicated  enough.  These  ordinarily  are 
perfected  in  learning  to  typewrite  from  con¬ 
tinuity  copy. 

Again,  I  emphasize  the  point  that  the 
foregoing  is  largely  opinion — not  proved 
facts.  One  additional  thought  occurs  to  me, 
however,  at  this  point.  Is  it  not  just  as  like¬ 
ly  or  indeed  even  more  likely  that  if  a  be¬ 
ginning  typist  learns  to  typewrite  from  short¬ 
hand  outlines  instead  of  from  continuity 
copy,  he  will  experience  more  difficulty  later 
in  learning  to  typewrite  from  continuity  copy 
than  the  present  learner  experiences  in  chang¬ 
ing  from  typewriting  continuity  copy  to  tran¬ 
scribing?  Yet  practically  every  secretarial 
student  must  be  able  to  type  either  from 
continuity  copy  or  from  shorthand  outlines. 
In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  not  enough 
merely  to  consider  under  which  order  the 
learning  of  transcription  proceeds  easier.  We 
must  rather  consider  under  which  order  the 
perfecting  of  the  two  skills  (first,  continuity 
writing  and  second,  transcription)  proceeds 
more  successfully. 

To  summarize:  I  believe  that  it  is  better 
for  a  student  to  bring  to  bis  initial  transcrip¬ 
tion  work  on  the  typewriter  as  many  as 
possible  skills  and  knowledges  which  will 
simplify  his  transcription  activities.  Also,  I 
l>elieve  that  in  beginning  transcription  on  the 
typewriter  nothing  should  be  introduced  that 
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could  serve  to  break  down  good  shorthand 
reading  habits  or  establish  poor  shorthand 
reading  habits.  As  I  view  it  just  now,  a 
fair  degree  of  typewriting  skill  does  immeas¬ 
urably  simplify  the  transcription  of  shorthand 
notes.  In  addition,  combining  the  learning 
of  typew’riting  with  learning  to  transcribe 
seems  almost  inevitably  to  compel  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  good  shorthand  reading  habits 
if  already  developed,  or  the  establishment  of 
{xx)r  reading  habits  if  good  ones  have  not 
already  been  developed. 

Miss  Brewington’s  third  fact  is: 

“It  is  not  know’n  but  that  learning  to  ty^ie- 
write  from  shorthand  symbols  expedites  the 
learning  of  transcription  more  than  the  use 
of  any  other  symbols,  such  as  print  or  long 
hand.” 

Again  Miss  Brew-ington  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.  No  one  does  l{now. 

The  statement  which  I  made  in  discussing 
fact  number  two,  how'ever,  covers  this  third 
fact  as  well.  I  shall  not  add  more,  except 
again  to  emphasize  one  point  made  above. 
We  cannot  think  merely  of  learning  tran¬ 
scription.  We  must  think  of  both  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  continuity  writing. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Miss  Brew- 
ington  is  thinking  in  a  very  fine  way  about 
problems  that  are  extremely  important  to  all 
shorthand  and  typewriting  teachers.  I  some¬ 
times  smile  as  a  teacher  tells  me,  “I’ve  had 
all  the  methods  courses  I  want  in  shorthand 
and  typew'riting.”  Then  sometimes  I  am 
too  tired  to  smile.  — W.  R.  Odell 

2 

Miss  Eva  Keene,  of  the  Masonic  Home 
High  School,  Franklin,  Indiana,  has  sent  to 
the  Club  an  interesting  plan  for  the  teaching 
of  transcription,  including  standards  of 
achievement.  The  plan  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  iKcause  of  its  flexibility. 

WE  have  a  number  of  sections  represent¬ 
ing  different  levels  of  dictation  speed. 
Each  student  advances  from  one  section  to  the 
next  as  fast  as  she  can  meet  the  transcription 


requirements  for  promotion.  These  tran¬ 
scription  requirements  are  the  same  for  all 
sections — eight  mailable  practiced  letters  and 
five  mailable  unpracticed  letters. 

Class  Procedure 

The  class  meets  for  40  minutes  daily.  The 
first  10  or  15  minutes  of  this  period  are  used 
for  dictation.  This  is  taken  in  notebooks 
that  are  used  only  for  dictation  and  are  never 
taken  from  the  classroom.  This  gives  the 
teacher  the  opportunity  to  check  their  notes, 
and  it  also  eliminates  chance  for  cheating. 
The  dictation  consists  of  at  least  two  letters 
for  each  section — one  practiced  and  one  un¬ 
practiced.  As  the  letters  are  dictated  the 
students  number  them  according  to  their  dic¬ 
tation  order.  After  the  dictation,  the  teacher 
designates,  by  number,  the  letters  that  were 
dictated  for  each  section  and  each  student 
transcribes  them  on  the  typewriter.  The 
transcripts  are  checked  carefully  and  classed 
“Mailable”  or  “Unmailable.”  Each  student 
is  given  credit  toward  promotion  for  each 
mailable  transcript  only,  although  a  grade  is 
also  placed  on  her  unmailable  transcripts. 

All  members  of  the  class  take  the  dictation 
for  all  the  sections,  but  each  girl  transcribes 
only  the  letters  that  were  dictated  for  her 
section.  (The  dictation  rates  for  the  sections 
are  given  below.) 

Erasures  are  accepted  if  they  are  made 
neatly.  The  class  is  permitted  to  use  the 
dictionary  or  any  other  available  reference 
lxx)ks  in  making  the  transcripts.  A  mis¬ 
spelled  word  disqualifies  the  transcript. 

We  find  that  this  plan  accomplishes  the 
following: 

1.  It  is  fair  to  each  member  of  the  class 
l^ecause  it  takes  care  of  individual  abilities 
and  differences  in  the  class. 

2.  It  gives  an  incentive  for  concentrated 
practice  by  offering  definite  goals. 

3.  It  adds  interest  to  the  class. 

4.  It  encourages  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

5.  It  creates  a  desire  to  improve  spelling, 
sentence  structure,  punctuation  and  tran¬ 
scription  speed. 
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Section  1  ' 

1 

Section  2  | 

1 

Section  3 

1 

1 

Section  4  j 

Section  5  j 

Section  6 

! 

p 

1 

1 

N 

1 

P 

N 

P 

N  ! 

P 

N  ! 

p 

N 

P 

Anna  5  | 

i 

7 

(jlenna  3 

5 

Lola  2 

6 

Nelle  4  | 

6 

Dorothy  3 

7 

Cieneva  4 

4 

! 

;  Edna  3 

7 

j  Marion  5 

;  5 

1  1 

;  Miriam  2 

5 

!  Marjorie  0 

1  : 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Marv  1 

1 

1 

.  MargaretO 

3 

BLACKBOARD  RtCORD 
(Kept  in  colored  chalk) 

N  refers  to  unpracticed  material,  P  to  practiced  material.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of 
mailable  letters  that  the  student  has  produced. 


6.  It  stresses  the  importance  of  making 
mailable  transcripts. 

7.  It  places  the  responsibility  of  advance¬ 
ment  where  it  belongs — on  the  student. 

Diefation  Rates  for  the  Different  Sections 


Section  I: 


Unpracticed 

65  words  per  minute 

Practiced  . . 

75  words  per  minute 

Section  II: 

Unpracticed 

75  words  per  minute 

Practiced 

85  words  per  minute 

Section  III: 

Unpracticed 

85  words  per  minute 

Practiced 

95  words  per  minute 

Section  IV: 

Unpracticed 

95  words  per  minute 

Practiced 

105  words  per  minute 

Section  V: 

Unpracticed 

105  words  jier  minute 

Practiced 

115  words  per  minute 

Section  VI: 

Unpracticed 

110  words  per  minute 

Practiced 

120  words  per  minute 

3 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Adams,  of  the  San  Fran 

cisco  office  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  writes  from  the  office  point  of  view  in 
the  following  discussion  of  bases  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  transcription. 


From  the  Office  Point  of  View 

(ASSUME  that  accuracy  is  reached  through 
systematic  training — and  is  a  constant  at  all 
levels  of  skill  development.  Speed  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  extended  familiarity — limited  by  the 
nervous  organization  of  the  individual — and 
thus  is  a  variable. 

I  think  of  transcription  as  either  right  or 
wrong.  An  error  is  an  error.  One  error  in 
a  hundred  words  shows  a  tendency  toward 
accuracy.  Frequent  errors  show  a  tendency 
toward  inaccuracy  that  needs  to  be  watched 
and  eliminated. 

Why  should  credit  be  given  for  inaccurate 
work  on  a  percentage  basis.? 

I,  personally,  think  we  tend  to  place  em¬ 
phasis  on  wrong  objectives  when  we  evaluate 
transcription  on  a  credit  basis — 1  per  cent  for 
this  type  of  error,  5  per  cent  for  that,  etc. 

Evaluation  might  well  be  on  a  flat  basis  of 
correct  or  incorrect.  Grading  would  be  upon 
the  quantity  of  correct  output  only.  Ten  let¬ 
ters  dictated,  ten  letters  correctly  transcribed, 
equals  100  per  cent  grade.  Only  a  correct 
transcription  has  grading  value.  Even  one 
error  makes  a  letter  incorrect.  One  error  in 
each  of  ten  letters  brings  the  grade  down  to 
zero.  Ten  errors  in  one  letter  and  none  in 
nine  letters  makes  the  grade  90  per  cent. 

This  is  fair  to  the  development  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  because  a  consistent  tendency  to  make 
one  error  in  every  letter  is  fatal  to  efficient 
production.  Rigid  evaluation  of  this  type  is 
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needed  to  tlevelop  consistent  and  sustained 
accuracy. 

Flabby  standards  get  tlabby  results. — Eliza¬ 
beth  S.  Adams. 


4 

d'he  tollowing  discussion  ot  correlation 
of  dictation  and  transcription  by  Mrs. 
Hlancbe  (J.  Stickney,  of  Bryant  College, 
Providence,  provides  an  excellent  sum¬ 
marizing  conclusion  to  tbe  work  of  the 
transcription  club  this  year. 

Experienced  teachers  will  Ix’ar  witness 
that  the  average  student  is  totally  incapable 
of  planning  and  organizing  his  work  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  most  possible  work  in  the 
least  possible  time.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  transcript,  the  student  should  he 
taught  to  make  use  of  every  fractional  part 
of  a  second  during  the  transcribing  process. 
For  example: 

( 1)  From  the  Ixginning  the  student  should 
lx  trained  to  estimate  quickly  and  accurately 
the  amount  of  space  on  the  letterhead  which 
the  dictated  material  is  to  take.  Each  student 
should  learn  to  know  his  own  notes.  He 
should  be  able  to  gauge  the  amount  of  space 
required  so  that  as  soon  as  he  writes  the 
last  word  in  shorthand,  his  mind  is  made 
up  as  to  the  margins  which  he  will  need 
when  typing  the  transcript.  For  this  reason, 
letters  of  uneven  length  and  letters  contain¬ 
ing  tabulations  and  indented  material  should 
lx  used  frequently. 

(2)  Without  fail,  each  day’s  dictation 
should  be  dated  in  the  shorthand  notebook, 
and  a  rubber  band  should  indicate  instantly 
the  page  on  which  the  typing  of  the  tran¬ 
script  will  Ixgin.  Similarly,  the  student 
should  be  taught  to  strike  a  pencil  line 
through  the  notes  as  soon  as  a  letter  has 
been  transcribed.  The  student  should  know 
the  reason  for  this;  if,  after  a  general  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  class  or  any  similar  inter¬ 
ruption,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  hunt  for 
his  place,  it  is  precious  time  lost. 


(^)  During  the  shorthaiul  practice  jxriod, 
studc'nts  should  lx  taught  to  pick  up  a  piece 
of  dictation  at  any  point  in  the  article,  and  to 
read  from  that  {X)int  on  instantly  and  with 
Huency.  This  will  prepare  the  student  for 
the  employer  who  is  going  to  say;  “What 
tlid  I  say  in  the  first  paragraph  about  the 
catalog?” 

(4)  Students  should  he  trained,  even 
forced  to  read  their  shorthand  notes  through 
from  Ixginning  to  end  before  starting  to  type 
the  transcript.  There  are  of  course  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  this;  the  punctuation  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicated  when  the  dictation  is  taken 
and  that  should  lx  determined;  correct  spell¬ 
ings  of  difficult  words  should  lx  ascertained; 
arrangement,  tabulations,  indented  material, 
etc.,  should  lx  decided.  Not  the  least  of  all, 
the  contextual  sense  of  the  letter  should  lx 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  Too  many 
students  form  the  habit  of  typing  up  to  the 
word  which  they  are  reading;  they  have  a 
mistaken  idea  that  they  lose  time  if  they  stop 
to  read  first;  they  take  no  account  of  the 
tact  that  they  lose  more  time  by  making  mis¬ 
takes  which  could  lx  avoided  if  they  first 
planned  their  letter. 

(5)  Before  going  to  the  typing  room,  the 
student  should  check  to  make  sure  that  he 
has  with  him  all  the  equipment  which  he  is 
sup|x)sed  to  carry.  As  a  minimum,  this  would 
probably  mean  his  notelxxk,  a  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil,  and  some  tyjxwriting  pajxr.  In  some 
schools  it  might  mean  much  more  material. 
Our  students,  for  example,  take  with  them 
the  following: 

A  Dictionary  with  a  placement  chart  past¬ 
ed  in  the  front  where  it  cannot  lx  lost.  Also, 
they  have  a  chart  outlining  concisely  the 
uses  of  all  the  more  common  punctuation 
marks. 

Letterheads,  carbon  paper,  and  envelopes. 

Transcription  Guide  by  Mr.  Charles  Rcig- 
ner,  to  indicate  the  set-up  of  the  letters  to  lx 
used  on  that  particular  day. 

Transcription  Hints,  which  is  mimeo¬ 
graphed  material  prepared  by  our  shorthand 
and  English  Departments  to  supply  in  brief 
form  information  alx)ut  the  writing  of  dates, 
figures,  etc. 
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In  the  Typewriting  Room 

When  the  student  has  reached  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  room,  one  of  two  situations  arises;  either 
the  shorthand  teacher  who  dictated  the  tran¬ 
script  accompanies  the  class  to  supervise  the 
typing,  or  another  teacher  takes  over  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  class.  In  the  latter  case,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  integration  is  necessary  lie- 
tween  the  work  of  the  tw^o  teachers.  The 
typewriting  teacher  should  certainly  be 
around  the  room,  observing  and  noting  de¬ 
ficiencies  which  she  should  either  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  student  individually  at 
a  later  time,  or  should  refer  to  the  shorthand 
teacher  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  class.  Certain  defects  like  jxior  posture, 
incorrect  [xisition  of  the  notebook,  sluggish 
throwing  of  the  carriage,  and  the  like,  could 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
immediately  without  interfering  materially 
with  the  transcript. 

Points  for  Discussion 

The  teacher  in  the  transcript  room  might 
easily  jot  down  for  future  discussion  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  correct  standards  of  typewrit¬ 
ing  skills  like  the  following;  failure  to  space 
immediately  after  typing  a  word  so  that, 
when  typing  is  resumed  after  studying  the 
notes,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  space 
error;  tendency  to  transcrilie  word  by  word, 
instead  of  by  groups  of  words;  tendency  to 
shift  the  eyes  from  the  notebook  to  the  key- 
Ixiard,  to  the  typed  copy,  and  back  to  the 
notebook;  tendency  toward  lack  of  rhythm  in 
typing  caused  by  the  habit  of  typing  up  to 
the  word  that  is  being  read;  tendency  to  un¬ 
even  typing  caused  by  the  habit  of  slighting 
keys  in  the  manipulation  of  the  typewriter. 
These  notations,  collected  by  the  teacher  in 
the  tyjiewriting  room  each  day,  could  be 
turned  over  to  the  shorthand  teacher  who 
could  combine  precept  with  practice  by  in- 
corfxirating  helpful  suggestions  for  their  elim¬ 
ination  in  an  article  to  be  dictated  next  day. 

If  the  student  fails  to  produce  enough 
transcript,  or  if  the  transcript,  though  suffi¬ 


cient  in  quantity,  is  so  {X)or  in  quality  as  to 
become  meaningless  jargon,  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting  teachers  may  easily  cooper¬ 
ate  in  determining  a  cause; 

1.  Is  the  student  affected  by  nerve  strain.^ 

2.  Does  the  student  show  lack  of  ability  to 
read  her  own  notes 

3.  Is  the  student  deficient  in  English,  punc¬ 
tuation,  or  spelling.^ 

4.  Does  the  student  simply  lack  that  alert¬ 
ness  and  consciousness  of  the  contextual 
sense  which  tends  to  cause  obvious  and 
foolish  errors? 

5.  Is  the  student  fxxir  in  typewriting? 

Isn’t  it  obvious  that  the  determination  of 
these  causes  depends  ufxin  the  close  and  har¬ 
monious  cooperation  of  both  the  shorthand 
and  the  typewriting  teachers?  Neither  teach¬ 
er  sees  the  student  under  all  conditions;  one 
secs  her  while  she  is  struggling  to  take  down 
the  dictation,  the  other  while  she  is  struggling 
to  transcribe  it. 

Use  of  Good  English 

Many  students  learn  their  English  exclu¬ 
sively  for  use  in  the  English  classroom,  and 
liecome  slipshod  when  the  opportunity  arises 
to  apply  it  in  the  transcript  room.  They 
learn  their  English  in  order  to  pass  an  Eng¬ 
lish  test,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  apply 
it,  their  minds  are  concentrating  upon  some¬ 
thing  else,  such  as  accurate  typing  or  the 
reading  of  a  troublesome  shorthand  outline. 
The  correct  use  of  English  should  be  autom- 
otized.  No  advanced  student  feels  for  the 
keys  in  tyjiewriting;  or  hesitates  over  the 
brief  forms  in  shorthand;  neither  should  he 
hesitate  for  an  instant  in  his  use  of  English. 
We  have  been  giving  at  our  school  some 
rapid  oral  English  drills  during  the  first  five 
minutes  of  the  period.  It  is  a  requirement 
that  all  students  must  pass  the  rapid  oral 
drills,  as  well  as  the  more  difficult  written 
examinations  which  provide  time  for  the 
students  to  think. 

T'he  Dictionary  has  licen  said  to  lie  the 
S.  O.  S.,  or  source  of  supply,  of  the  stenog¬ 
rapher.  The  student  should  know  how  to 
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use  it  efficiently.  He  should  know  how  to 
find  a  doubtful  word  quickly  by  use  of  the 
key  words  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  he 
should  know  how  to  interpret  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  the  diacritical  marks. 

If  the  tyjKwriting  teacher  would  observe 
a  different  stiulent  each  day  and  watch  her 
while  she  transcribed  one  letter,  she  could 
make  some  very  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
assistance  of  both  the  English  and  the  short¬ 
hand  teachers.  The  shorthand  teacher  deals 
with  analogical  word  beginnings  and  end¬ 
ings  which  are  mostly  prefixes  and  suffixes; 
if  she  will  take  the  time  to  teach  their  lan¬ 
guage  meaning  while  she  is  teaching  their 
shorthand  forms,  she  will  reinforce  material¬ 
ly  the  work  of  the  Knglish  teacher.  When 
the  shorthand  teacher  is  teaching  the  suffix 
“ify,”  she  should  teach  that  it  means  “to 
make” — as  “magnify,  to  make  large.” 

In  transcript,  every  word,  every  motion, 
even  every  thought,  that  is  removed  from  the 
area  in  which  mental  effort  is  brought  to 
bear  into  the  area  in  w’hich  reproduction  is 
automatic,  is  an  element  in  time-saving.  The 
more  the  attention  of  each  subject  teacher 
is  focused  upon  the  relation  of  her  individual 
subject  to  the  completed  transcript,  the  more 
effective  in  her  school  will  be  the  streamlin¬ 
ing  of  the  transcript. — Blanche  G.  Sticl^ney. 

An  Experiment  in  Observation 

For  some  time  leaders  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  stressing  the  need  of  a 
broader,  richer  business  experience  for  the 
commercial  teacher. 

It  is  to  meet  this  nted  that  a  course  in 
observation  of  business  has  been  planned  for 
the  summer  school  of  1935,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  New  York  University.  Three  ma¬ 
jor  types  of  procedure  will  be  followed: 

First  the  instructor  will  cover  comprehen¬ 
sively  the  present  status  and  trends  in  the 
particular  occupation  or  group  of  occupa¬ 
tions  under  consideration.  The  next  day,  a 
visiting  lecturer,  the  head  of  a  non-specialized 
department  of  a  business  organization,  will 
talk  on  the  learning  problems  of  those  who 


work  in  his  department.  The  third  day,  the 
lecturer  w'ill  be  the  head  of  a  specialized  de¬ 
partment  who  will  discuss  the  problems  of 
the  workers  in  his  department.  The  fourth 
tlay,  the  class  will  visit  a  department  of  some 
business  concern  to  observe  its  routine  in 
actual  ojx^ration.  The  fifth  day  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  the  implications  to 
sch(X)l  learning. 

Specific  occupations  to  be  included  in  this 
course  will  be  stenographic  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  Studies,  in  a  similar  manner,  w'ill  also 
he  made  of  general,  not  highly  specialized, 
clerical  occupations,  of  various  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  occupations,  and  of  one  or 
two  of  the  more  highly  specialized  occupa¬ 
tions  particularly  identified  with  New  York. 

Preliminary  to  these  presentations,  visits 
will  be  mailc  to  two  of  the  museums  in  the 
city  where  graphic  exhibits  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  business  life  of  New 
York  City  may  be  observed  and  studied, 
d'hese  visits,  as  well  as  those  to  places  of 
business,  will  be  carefully  planned  so  as  to 
avoid  the  aimlessness  too  often  characteristic 
of  such  excursions. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  program  of  obser¬ 
vation  will  be  of  special  significance  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  subjects  who  wish  to  continue 
or  to  renew  their  contacts  with  actual  busi¬ 
ness  situations.  Formal  class  work  wiW  be 
kept  at  a  minimum.  The  course  will  not 
attempt  to  give  a  complete  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness  situations,  since  such  an  aim  would  be 
impracticable  in  a  brief  six  w'eeks’  summer 
school  course.  We  do,  however,  hope  to  give 
teachers  who  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
as  close  a  contact  with  business  as  is  desir¬ 
able,  an  understanding  of  the  present  trends 
in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  their  students. 

This  program  of  observation  should  help 
teachers  to  vitalize  their  work,  make  them 
conscious  of  the  vastness  and  the  detail  of 
the  operations  going  on  in  the  business  life 
of  a  large  metropolitan  area,  such  as  New 
York  City,  and  should  help  to  make  more 
real  the  specific  vocational  instruction  they 
are  giving  to  their  students. — H.  A.  Tonne. 
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IMPROVING  SHORTHAND  GRADES 

Doe$$  iraininji^  in  Mhorlhand  roadin|$  and 
voi*abnlary  impriive  them?  These  two 
research  experts  have  investigated  the 
niatt<*r  fully^  and  now  submit  results 

•  MAZIE  EARLE  WAGNER.  Ph.D.,  and  EUNICE  STRABEL 

University  of  Buffalo 


HE  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to 
determine  whether  special  training  in 
longhand  reading  and  in  vocabulary 
analysis  will  improve  the  ease  with  which 
high  school  juniors  may  learn  to  read  and 
write  Gregg  shorthand.  While  there  has 
been  evidence^  indicating  that  such  training 
does  improve  the  average  or  general  achieve¬ 
ment  of  high  school  students,  no  investigator 
has  studied  the  relation  to  and  effects  upon 
shorthand  success  of  such  “how-to-study” 
training. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  current 
year,  two  beginning  shorthand  classes  were 
given,  once  each  week,  a  ten  minute  period 
of  training  in  longhand  reading.-*  Class  A 
met  during  a  [leriod  slightly  longer  than 
those  of  other  classes,  so  that  this  group  may 
l>e  considered  to  have  received  the  special 
training  without  any  reduction  of  the  time 
devoted  to  shorthand;  class  B  received  its 
reading  training  in  time  subtracted  from  the 
regular  class  instruction.  Class  C  received 
training  in  vocabulary  analysis^  also  in  time 
subtracted  from  the  regular  shorthand  teach¬ 
ing.  The  effects  of  such  training  upon  the 
final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  term’s 
work  in  shorthand  as  well  as  u|x)n  the  school 


’  This  study  was  made  possible  through  a  grant  from 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  and  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Misses  Caseman,  Mason,  and  Baker  of  Hutchin¬ 
son  Central  High  School,  and  of  Mr.  Harry  I.  Good, 
supervisor  of  commercial  subjects,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

*  Wagner,  M.  E.  and  Strabel,  E.  Teaching  High 
School  Juniors  How  to  Study,  Sch.  Rev.,  to  appear  in 
a  spring  or  early  fall  issue,  1935. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  content  of  the  training  pe¬ 
riods,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  November  issue  of 
The  Business  Education  World,  page  225. 

*  The  authors  plan  to  publish  later  a  report  concern¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  this  training  upon  the  second  semster’s 
work  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  as  well  as  upon  the  reading 
and  writing  of  shorthand  rather  than  upon  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  as  is  done  herein. 


average  for  this  period  are  described  in  the 
paragraphs  that  follow.^ 

The  Prediction  of  Class  Success 

Before  discussing  the  actual  effects  of  the 
vocabulary  and  reading  drill,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  how  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  were  paired.  Since  the  authors  could 
find  very  little  information  concerning  the 
prediction  of  class  success  in  shorthand,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  determine,  for  those 
students  used  as  subjects  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  what  measure  best  predicted  school 
marks  in  shorthand  and  then  pair  the  groups 
according  to  the  most  predictive  measures. 
The  following  table  shows  prediction  coef¬ 
ficients  for  both  first  semester  final  examina¬ 
tion  grades  in  shorthand  and  for  the  term 
average  therein. 

Table  I.  The  Relationship  of  the  First  Sem¬ 
ester  Shorthand  Examination  Marks  and 
Shorthand  Term  Averages  to  various 
Measures* 

shorthand  Shorthand 


Examination  Term  Average 

Sophomore  School  Average 

.65 

(123) 

.62 

(123) 

Total  Regents  Average 

.57 

(129) 

.58 

(129) 

English  Soph.  Average 

.51 

(115) 

.52 

(115) 

Tcrman  Mental  Age 

.39 

(130) 

Inglis  Vocabulary 

.34 

(  42) 

.33 

(  43) 

Hoke  Shorthand  Prognostic 

.20 

(  78) 

.15 

(  79) 

10  Min.  OpjKisites 

.25 

(  41) 

.12 

(  42) 

Buffalo  Read.  Compreh. 

.22 

(129) 

Buffalo  Read.  Raw  Score 

.14 

(129) 

*This  table  of  correlation  coefficients  includes  only 
girls.  The  inclusion  of  the  few  boys  taking  the  course 
slightly  reduces  the  size  of  the  r’s.  The  figures  in  the 
parenthesis  are  the  number  of  cases. 

It  will  be  seen  readily  that  the  most  pre¬ 
dictive  measures  available,  prior  to  actual 
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sluirthaml  cxjKricncc,  is  the  sc1kx)I  average 
for  the  previous  year  and  the  Regents  or  final 
examination  average  ot  all  examinations 
taken  Ixlore  stiulying  this  subject.  I'he 
authors  ’  have  fountl  these  twt)  measures  gen¬ 
erally  predictive  lx)th  of  success  in  high 
sch(Xil  and  in  college.  They  seem  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  medley  of  factors — ability,  motivation, 
and  others — so  combined  as  to  give  the  Ixfst 
measure,  thus  far  obtained,  of  academic  ap 
titude.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  average  also  seems  fairly  infor¬ 
mative  concerning  the  subsequent  success  in 
shorthand;  definitely  more  so  than  either  the 
Terman  mental  age  or  intelligence  quotient, 
the  Inglis  Vocabulary  test,  the  Hoke  Prog¬ 
nostic  Test  of  Shorthand  Ability,  or  any  read¬ 
ing  measure  studied.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  exjxrimental  students  were  paired 
with  students  of  the  same  sophomore  high 
school  average  and  the  same  Regents  aver¬ 
age  as  well  as  of  the  same  sex,  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  age,  and  taught  by  the  same 
teacher. 

The  Effects  of  Training 

Table  II  presents  comparison  figures  tor 
the  paired  exp)erimental  and  control  groups 
in  the  reading  exjieriment.'*  It  will  Ixr  noted 
that  the  two  are  very  similar  on  sophomore 
school  average.  Regents  Examination  aver¬ 
age,  Terman  intelligence  quotient,  and  age. 
It  w'ill  be  further  noted  that  these  groups 
are  of  average  eleventh  grade  age  and  of 
average  intelligence,  though  probably  not  of 
average  eleventh  grade  intelligence.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  brightest  students  are  guided  into 
the  college  entrance  curriculum  rather  than 
the  commercial  which  explains  the  rather 
narrow  distribution  of  ability  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  their  mediocrity. 

The  experimental  students  average  two 
and  one-tenth  per  cent  higher  in  their  short¬ 
hand  first  term  examination  and  one  per 
cent  better  in  shorthand  first  term  average. 
The  chances  are  eighty-three  in  one  hun- 


®  Wagner,  M.  E.  The  Prediction  of  College  Success. 
Vniv.  of  Buffalo  Studies,  Vol.  IX,  125-173  and  185-209. 
Wagner,  M.  E.  and  Strabel,  E.  Sch.  Rn-.  Op.  cit. 

•  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  February  issue  of  this 
Journal  for  a  description  of  the  improvement  in  reading 
ability  of  the  experimental  group. 


dred  that  beginning  shorthand  classes  trained 
in  reading  will  net  belter  examinations  than 
those  lacking  such  training. 

When  only  (iroup  A  (those  who  received 
the  reatling  training  without  any  reduction 
in  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  short¬ 
hand)  were  considered,  the  difference  lie- 

Table  II.  A  Comparison  of  the  Experimen¬ 
tal  and  Control  Groups  in  the  Print 
Reading  Experiment 

Experimental  t>)ntrol 


Mean 

S.l). 

Mean 

S.D. 

Terman  Intelligence  Qiiot. 

lOl.-l 

7.9 

100.8 

6.3 

.\ge  in  years 

15.7 

.80 

16.0 

.84 

Sophc).  ScluMtl  .\verage 

84.2 

4.9 

84.2 

3.9 

Regents  .\verage 

80.9 

5.5 

81.5 

5.5 

Shorthand  Examination* 

91.1 

6.2 

89.0 

9.2 

Shorthand  Term  .Average 

87.2 

4.8 

86.2 

5.3 

•  The  standard  error  t»f  the  ditTerence  between  the 
shorthand  examination  averages  of  the  two  groups 
is  2.27;  the  dilTerence  (in  favor  of  the  trained 
group),  2.12.  The  difference  divuled  by  its  stand¬ 
ard  error  equals  .93,  which  indicates  that  the 
chances  are  83  in  100  that  the  difference  is  true  and 
reliable  and  may  be  exixcted  with  a  rejx-tition  of 
tlie  experiment. 

tween  the  examination  averages  for  the  four¬ 
teen  experimental  students  and  their  paired 
controls  was  two  and  four-tenths  per  cent; 
between  their  term  averages,  the  difference 
was  five  and  eight-tenths. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  sjiecial  train¬ 
ing  in  reading  is  valuable  to  students  of 
shorthand  w’hcn  administered  outside  of 
their  regular  instruction  period  in  this  sub¬ 
ject.  However,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  it  is 
economical  to  give  such  training  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  time  normally  devoted  to  class  in¬ 
struction  in  shorthand.  It  is  altogether  prob¬ 
able  that  training  of  this  kind  should  lx;  con¬ 
centrated  within  a  special  class  devoted  to 
“how-to-study”  instruction,’  this  class  to  be 
part  of  the  commercial  or  college  entrance 
curriculum. 

Effects  of  Vocabulary  Training 

Table  III  presents  comparison  figures  for 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  in  the 
vocabulary  training  experiment.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  two  groups  have  almost  iden- 

'  Wagner  and  Strabel.  Sch.  Rev.,  Op.  cit. 
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tical  Regents  and  school  averages.  The  con¬ 
trol  group  is  very  slightly  superior  in  Terman 
intelligence  quotient  and  a  little  older.  In 
so  lar  as  there  is  any  real  ditTerence  between 
the  two  groups,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  un¬ 
trained  students.  In  passing,  it  should  he 
stated  that  there  are  twenty-one  students  in 
each  group. 


Table  111.  A  Comparison  of  the  Experimen¬ 
tal  and  Control  Groups  In  the  Vocabu¬ 
lary  Training  Experiment 


I'crman  Iiittlliijciiio  (Juot. 

lAperimental 
Mean  S.l). 
‘^7.6  6.3 

Control 
Mean  S.l). 
100.3  5.8 

.\);c  in  years 

13.M 

.77 

16.5 

1.28 

.Sopho.  Scliool  .\vcra>;c 

83.‘f 

4.1 

84.1 

5.4 

Rejienls  .Vverajjc 

81.2 

4.9 

83.1 

6.4 

Shorthand  Kxaininations* 

87.7 

7.3 

84.0 

10.1 

Sluirlhand  Term  Average 

83.3 

6.9 

83.9 

5.8 

*  rlic  standard  error  of  the  ditTerence  between  the 
shorthand  examination  averages  of  the  two  groups 
is  2.06;  the  ditTerence  (in  favor  of  the  trained 
groups),  3.76.  The  ditTerence  divided  by  its  stand¬ 
ard  error  equals  1.8,  which  inilicates  that  the  chances 
are  06  to  100  that  the  ditTerence  is  true  and  re¬ 
liable  ami  may  be  cxpecteil  with  a  repetition  of 
the  ex|Kriment. 

When  the  shorthand  examination  averages 
are  compared,  the  experimental  students  are 
found  to  have  three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent 
letter  grades  than  the  control  students.  For 
the  small  number  of  cases  studied,  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  practically  reliable;  i.e.,  the  chances 
are  ninety-six  in  one  hundred  that,  with  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment,  the  vocabulary 
trained  group  w'ill  be  found  su[K‘rior  in  their 
first  term  examinations. 

However,  when  the  average  first  term 
marks  are  compared,  no  advantage  for  the 
ex^ierimental  group  was  found.  That  this 
measure  is  as  definitely  a  measure  of  short¬ 
hand  ability  as  is  the  examination  grade  is 
not  clear.  Frequently  such  term  averages 
contain  factors  other  than  measurement  of 
ability  or  success  within  the  field  studied; 
e.g.,  study  habits  (the  promptness  with  which 
home  work  is  done),  deportment,  student- 
teacher  rapport,  and  the  like.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  this  measure  shows  no  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  vocabulary  trained  students 
makes  further  more  analytical  study  of  the 
shorthand  reading  and  writing  ability  of 
these  students  quite  imperative. 


Conclusions  and  Discussion 

The  measure  which  best  predicts  begin¬ 
ning  shorthand  examination  grades  or  term 
averages  is  the  previous  year’s  school  average 
or  the  average  of  all  final  examinations  taken 
by  the  student  during  high  school.  It  is  a 
hit  surprising  to  find  that  the  best  predic¬ 
tive  measure  for  a  subject  which  depends  as 
much  u[x)n  finger  dexterity  and  eye-hand 
coordination  as  shorthand  is  an  average  of 
all  previous  secondary  school  work.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  this  is  so  for 
other  academic  subjects.  I’he  importance  of 
motivation,  application,  and  academic  inter¬ 
est  is  hereby  more  and  more  emphasized  in 
contrast  with  measures  of  so-called  intelli¬ 
gence,  e.g.,  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Men¬ 
tal  Ability,  the  Otis  Self-Administering  Test 
of  Mental  Ability,^  the  Inglis  Vocabulary,  or 
an  Opjx)sites  test.  To  be  certain,  any  school 
average  includes  intelligence  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  reactions  to  a  work  situation  and  other 
factors.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  such  meas¬ 
ures  of  school  achievement  are  more  predic¬ 
tive  of  future  success  than  measures  not  in¬ 
cluding  such  a  medley  of  characteristics. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  train¬ 
ing  period  for  both  the  print  reading  and  the 
vocabulary  special  instruction  consisted  of 
only  ten  ten-minute  periods,  scattered  over 
as  many  weeks.  That  is,  all  told,  only  slight¬ 
ly  over  one  and  one-half  hours  were  actu¬ 
ally  devoted  to  oral  instruction  by  the  teach¬ 
er  and  drill  in  these  functions.  It  should  be 
further  noted  that  the  person  who  gave  the 
instruction  in  these  sp)ecial  functions  was  not 
the  regular  teacher,  that  no  home  work  or 
written  assignment  could  be  demanded,  and 
that  no  grades  were  attached  to  the  kind  of 
work  done  by  the  students  in  vocabulary  and 
reading. 

The  group  trained  in  vocabulary  averaged 
three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  better  in  their 
final  shorthand  examination  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  trained  in  reading,  two  and  one-tenth 
per  cent  better  than  their  controls.  When 
we  consider  the  small  amount  of  time  de¬ 
voted  to  training  and  the  handicaps  under 

*  Caseman,  J.  A  Study  of  Intelligence  and  English 
Ability  as  Factors  Affecting  Success  in  Shorthand. 
M.  A.  Thesis,  School  of  Education,  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  1933,  pp.  48. 
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which  such  instruction  was  administered,  it 
is  promising  indeed  to  find  such  differences 
in  favor  of  our  experimental  groups.  Doubt¬ 
less,  with  more  time  devoted  by  the  regular 
shorthand  teacher  to  such  special  training  in 
vocabulary  or  reading,  or  lx)th,  greater  dif¬ 
ferences  would  be  obtained.  A  regular  class 
in  how-to-study  would  probably  be  even 
more  effective  and  more  logical  inasmuch 
as  training  of  this  kind  should  1^  helpful  in 
courses  other  than  shorthand.  It  is  this 
last  that  this  and  other  experiments  carried 
on  by  the  authors  would  suggest. 

Tri-State  Association  Convention 

{^Report  continued  from  the  May  Issue) 

OLLOWING  its  usual  happy  custom,  Duffs 
Iron-City  College  welcomed  the  members 
of  the  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  reception  at  the  school  on  Friday 
evening,  April  5.  This  same  school  ten  days 
later  was  to  be  the  scene  of  an  impressive 
ceremony  marking  its  ninety-fifth  Anniver¬ 
sary  as  the  oldest  business  school  in  America, 
founded  in  Pittsburgh  in  1840  by  Peter  Duff. 
Its  present  president,  P.  S.  Spangler,  is  a 
prominent  member  of  both  the  Tri-State  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  of  which  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  in  1920. 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session,  L.  W. 
Korona,  president  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
sided.  An  excellent  musical  program,  di¬ 
rected  by  Francis  Kleyle,  was  supplied  by 
Duquesne  University. 

Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 


K.  E.  GOODMAN  P.  S.  SPANGLER 

Director  Director 
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versity,  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Current  Issues 
in  Commercial  Education.”  Dr.  Odell  pointed 
out  that  a  major  issue  is  the  position  of 
commercial  education  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  training.  He  stated  as  the  two  main 
objectives  of  education:  (1)  To  provide  as 
adequate  a  general  education  as  possible  in 
high  school;  (2)  to  provide  students  not  con¬ 
tinuing  in  school  w'ith  enough  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  to  get  positions. 

Cameron  Beck,  personnel  director  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Institute,  deliv¬ 
ered  an  inspirational  address. 

Dr.  J.  Freeman  Guy,  First  Associate  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools, 
was  toastmaster  at  the  Saturday  luncheon. 
The  guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Clau¬ 
sen,  Pittsburgh’s  noted  Baptist  preacher.  Dr. 
Clausen  gave  a  masterful  and  impressive  ad¬ 
dress  on  ‘‘Believers  and  Belittlers.” 

The  list  of  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  published  in  last  month’s  issue.  Miss 
Clarissa  Hills,  the  newly-elected  president, 
was  among  the  distinguished  educators  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  Convention,  which  met  two 
weeks  later  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  by  a 
happy  coincidence,  also  elected  a  woman. 
Miss  Catherine  Nulty,  as  its  president  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Both  Miss  Hills  and  Miss 
Nulty  are  truly  ‘‘First  Ladies”  in  commer¬ 
cial  education  during  1935-36  and  will  receive 
the  loyal  and  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
the  entire  membership  over  which  they  rule.* 

*  We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Miss 
Lettie  J.  Strobell,  one  of  the  supervisors  of  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  for  her  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report. — Editor. 


GEORGE  R.  FISHER  HARRY  D.  BOOK 

Treasurer  2nd  Vice  President 
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ONTARIO  CONVENTION 


The  Forly-Hjst  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  was  held  at  Toronto  April 
23  and  24.  A.  M.  Laird,  Director  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Collegiate  Institute  and 
N’^ocational  School,  Guelph,  President  of  the 
Section,  conducted  the  general  sessions  at 
West  Hall,  University  College.  The  follow¬ 
ing  addresses  were  delivered: 

“  The  Enrichment  of  Our  Courses  Through  a 
Study  of  English,”  F.  G.  Millar,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Westdale  Commercial  School,  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

“Broadening  the  Business  Education  Curriculum,” 
C.  I.  Blanchard,  Managing  Editor,  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World. 

“The  Necessity  for  Closer  Relations  Between  Busi¬ 
ness  and  the  Schools,”  Cameron  Beck,  Personnel 
Director  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Institute. 

“Effective  Methods  in  Teaching  Business  Law,” 
H.  E  Good,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

“The  Approach  to  Bookkeeping,”  Geo.  H.  Raw- 
son,  Vocational  School,  Brockville. 

“The  Unit  Assignment  Method  in  Teaching  Eco¬ 
nomics,”  Miss  Norma  C.  Taylor,  Vaughan  Road 
V’ocational  School,  Toronto. 

“The  Correlation  of  English  and  Stenography,” 
Miss  Laura  McCoig,  Central  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Hamilton. 

“The  Subject-Matter  of  Dictated  Material,”  C.  1. 
Blanchard. 

“The  Effect  of  Training  in  Reading  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary  upon  the  Transcription  Rate,”  H.  1.  Good. 

“How  to  Measure  Results  in  Penmanship,”  Joseph 
J.  Bailey,  Director  of  Penmanship,  Central  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

“Selecting  the  Worker  for  the  Job  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,”  Vernon  S.  Stevens,  Western 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto;  Special  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Vocational  Guidance,  Training  College  for 
Vocational  Teachers,  Hamilton. 

“The  Results  of  Our  Survey  in  Spelling,”  Garnet  H. 
Dickinson,  Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  To¬ 
ronto. 

W.  G.  Coles,  Vocational  School,  Sarnia, 
was  chairman  of  the  Accountancy  Division, 
and  T.  O.  W.  Fowler,  East  York  Vocational 
School,  was  chairman  of  the  Secretarial  Divi¬ 
sion. 

At  the  Section  luncheon,  held  Tuesday  in 
the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  Royal  York 
Hotel,  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration 
was  paid  by  the  entire  membership  to  Mr. 


James  Arthur  Dickinson,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  his  fifty-secon*!  year  of  educational  service 
in  the  schools  of  Ontario. 


JAMES  ARTHUR  DICKINSON 


Mr.  Dickinson  was  connected  with  the 
London  Central  Collegiate  Institute  from 
1896  to  1921,  at  which  time  it  became  the 
London  Technical  School.  Mr.  Dickinson 
continued  as  head  master  of  the  commercial 
division  in  that  school  from  1921  to  1934,  the 
year  of  his  retirement. 

Many  commercial  teachers  served  under 
him  and  later  rose  to  prominence.  In  this 
group  is  T.  W.  Oates,  who  served  under  him 
for  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Oates  is  Principal  of 
the  Westdale  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Hamilton. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commercial  Section,  Mr. 
Oates  presented  Mr.  Dickinson  with  an  hon¬ 
orary  life  membership.  Mr.  Dickinson  in 
his  sjjeech  of  acceptance  gave  a  vivid  word 
picture  of  the  development  of  commercial  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  during  his 
fifty-two  years  of  service  and  spoke  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms  of  his  associates  and  past  students 
who  had  played  such  an  important  part  in 
his  career. 
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lust  as  vvc  go  to  press  we  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Dickinson  was  presented  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  medal  Irom  the  King,  on  Monday,  May 
6,  in  connection  with  the  )uhilec  celebrations. 
1  he  presentation  took  place  at  X’ictoria  Park, 
I^ndon,  Ontario.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  one  ot 
lour  Ivondon  teachers  who  were  presented 
with  this  medal  in  honor  ot  their  long  and 
laithful  service  as  teachers. 


E.  J.  McGlRR  M.  C.  ROSZELL 


The  officers  elected  for  the  forthcoming 
year  ars: 

President:  E.  J.  McCirr,  Principal,  Nia^jara  Falls 
Collegiate  V'ocational  Institute;  I’iee  President:  M. 
C.  Roszell,  Northern  V'tKational  SchcK>l,  Toronto; 
'secretary -Treasurer:  P.  A.  Moreland,  Ontral  High 
School  o£  Commerce,  Toronto  (reelected);  Di¬ 
rector:  1..  White,  Cxntral  1  Ugh  SchtK)!  of  Omi- 
merce,  Tonmto  (reelected), 

The  1934  annual  conference  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Cregg  Association,  held  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  under  the  leadership  of  E.  J. 
McCiirr,  principal  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Col¬ 
legiate  Vocational  Institute,  produced  excel¬ 
lent  papers.  Excerpts  from  two  of  the  papers 
follows: 

W.  F.  Marshall,  principal  of  the  Wester- 
velt  School,  London,  Ontario,  spoke  briefly 
on  the  profession  of  the  business  secretary 
and  its  alliance  with,  yet  separation,  from 
stenography.  In  part,  Mr.  Marshall  said: 

The  work  of  the  stenographer,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  taking  of  dictation,  transcribing, 
filing,  and  recording,  is  done  under  the 
guidance  of  rules.  Many  of  these  rules  are 
complicated  and  require  a  high  grade  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  learn  and  skill  to  apply.  Duties 


which  go  beyond  rules  and  routines,  duties 
that  are  non-recurring,  that  demand  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  res{X)nsibility,  that  require  origi¬ 
nal  anil  creative  thinking,  distinguish  the 
work  of  the  secretary  from  that  of  the  sten¬ 
ographer. 

The  functions  of  the  secretary  are  two-fold: 
stenographic  and  administrative.  The  former 
are  too  well  understood  to  need  description 
here.  I'he  latter,  however,  might  he  dealt 
with  at  somewhat  greater  length.  Cenerally 
sfKaking,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
secretary  shares  the  administrative  functions 
of  her  chief.  At  first,  she  may  l>e  resjxjn- 
sible  for  minor  administrative  functions  only, 
but,  with  cx[x.'rience,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
And  the  secretary  assuming  major  administra¬ 
tive  res}x)nsibilities.  Frequently  she  acts  in 
a  capacity  complementary  to  that  of  her  chief. 

Every  office  has  a  jx)tential  secretarial  po¬ 
sition.  It  is,  therefore,  the  function  of  the 
stenographer-secretary  to  transform  her  steno¬ 
graphic  jxisition  into  one  that  is  secretarial. 

My  aim,  in  this  address,  has  been  to  crys¬ 
tallize  our  ideas  regarding  the  functions  of 
the  business  secretary  in  order  that  we  may 
the  more  intelligently  plan  our  secretarial 
courses,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  stenog¬ 
raphy,  although  imj^x)rtant,  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  education  necessary  for  the  secretary. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  in  any  way 
minimized  the  stenographic  profession.  On 
the  contrary,  Iwth  professions  deserve  to  be 
filled  by  highly  intelligent  people,  though 
each  demands  a  different  mental  make-up. 

An  exceptionally  helpful  talk  on  the  timely 
subject  of  teachers’  investments  was  given 
by  A.  G.  Steinberg  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  probably  no 
other  group  of  people  who  can  profit  more 
lx)th  individually  and  as  instructors  of  the 
youth  of  the  land  than  teachers.  This  topic 
could  well  lie  given  a  prominent  place  on 
the  program  of  every  commercial  education 
conference. 

“The  Romance  of  Business  Education,” 
with  special  application  to  its  development  in 
Canada  in  the  past  50  years,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  paper  by  Paul  A.  Moreland,  of  the 
Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 
Mr,  Moreland’s  paper  is  so  valuable  histori¬ 
cally  that  it  will  be  published  in  full  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  this  journal,  as  will  also 
an  address  on  secretarial  training  by  M.  C. 
Roszell,  of  the  Northern  Vocational  School. 
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Inland  Empire  Meeting 

SHOULD  like  to  make  my  rejwrt  of  the 
Inland  Empire  Education  Association  give 
the  jed  of  this  year’s  convention.  It  is  the 
one  educational  meet  where  educators  come 
together  on  a  high  professional  level.  There 
is  no  politics  at  this  meeting.  The  leaders  in 
thought  in  four  big  mountain  states  circulate 
in  the  lobby  of  Hotel  Davenjxjrt  from  eight 
in  the  morning  until  late  at  night,  getting 
acquainted,  arguing  over  the  new  and  old  in 
educational  philosophies.  I'he  program  meet¬ 
ings  are  good,  but  the  vitality  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  comes  from  the  conferences  and  contacts 
in  the  lobby  and  over  the  breakfast  and 
luncheon  tables. 

I  his  year  there  was  a  spirit  of  happiness, 
of  courage,  of  constructive  cheerlulness  that 
has  lieen  lacking  in  the  past  four  years.  I 
felt  that  a  new  strength  had  come  to  the 
leaders,  that  they  were  planning  with  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense  and  less  theorizing  than 
in  the  past. 

The  speakers  of  the  general  assemblies 
were  representative  of  the  finest  the  entire 
United  States  has  to  offer  educationally. 

Willard  E.  Ciivens,  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association — dynamic,  com¬ 
pelling,  delightful — bringing  to  all  talks  the 
richness  of  his  wide  experience,  Hawaii,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  now’  from  the  nation’s  capital. 

Dr.  von  Klein  Schmid — one  of  the  most 
colorful  personalities  among  university  presi¬ 
dents — from  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  substituted  ably  for  Dr.  Hutchins, 
President,  University  of  Chicago. 

From  the  Middle  West  came  Dr,  Malcolm 
MacLean,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  pleas¬ 
antly  Scotch  as  his  name. 

Dr.  Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University — bringing  a  philosophy 
of  training  for  the  new,  showing  the  clearer 
vision  that  is  oj^ening  up  the  paths  to  a  finer 
leadership. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Roe,  bringing  the  needed 
message  as  Field  Secretary  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.’ 

Dr.  Grayson,  N.  Kefauver,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  combining  tbe  points  of  view’  of  the 
East  with  the  West,  a  young  man  who  prom¬ 
ises  to  go  far  as  an  educational  leader. 


These  stirring  speakers  gave  the  flavor,  the 
tang,  the  keynote  that  makes  this  big  conven¬ 
tion  something  more  than  just  a  gathering  of 
[Kople.  Each  one  stimulates  to  action,  or  at 
least  stirs  to  thought.  If  one  slams  the  brain 
trust,  another  shows  its  leadership.  If  one 
shudders  at  communism  as  a  danger  and 
menace,  another  shows  how  fearless  handling 
of  tree  discussion  builds  up  national  }X)ise. 
And  so  the  meetings  are  snappy  and  bal¬ 
anced. 

Dr.  Karnes,  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Alaska,  with  his  able  aides,  F.  H.  Ruidl  of 
Ketchikan;  A.  B.  Phillips,  Sujierintendent  of 
Juneau;  Sujierintendent  B.  N.  (iwinn,  Cor¬ 
dova,  added  much  to  the  life  of  the  lobby  at 
the  famous  Hotel  Davenjx>rt,  If  all  the  edu¬ 
cators  in  that  lobby  had  worn  labels,  someone 
remarked,  the  lobby  would  have  looked  like 
an  auxiliary  of  President  Roosevelt’s  brain 
trust.  Typical  of  the  wide-spread  interest 
and  universality  of  this  meeting  was  the 
presence  in  one  group  of  a  dozen  nuns,  whose 
flowing  robes  and  spotless  headdresses  added 
much  to  the  picture. 

Do  you  get  at  all  the  jeel  of  this  wonderful 
meeting  as  seen  through  my  eyes.^ 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
section  meeting  were: 

Chairman:  Russell  Merritt,  Flathead  County  High 
School,  Kalis{>ell,  Montana. 

Vice  Chairman:  C.  W.  Middleton,  Lewis  and  Clark 
High  School,  SiX)kane,  Washington. 

Secretary:  Rene  G.  McMahan,  John  R.  Rogers  High 
Sch<K>l,  Sixjkane,  Washington. 

The  program  consisted  of: 

“Demonstration  in  Beginning  Shorthand,”  Miss  Elea¬ 
nor  Skiniin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit. 
“Specifications  for  a  Persr)nal  Stenographer  as  Set  Up 
by  an  Employer,”  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger  Raymond, 
Manager,  Pacific  Branch,  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 
“The  Development  and  Place  of  the  Simplified  Key¬ 
board,”  Miss  Nellie  L.  Merrick,  student  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  August  Dvorak,  University  of  Washington. 

The  new  officers  elected  are: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Gordon  Cadisch,  Director,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pullman,  Washington. 

Vice  Chairman:  Miss  Ruth  Anderson,  Coeur  d’Alene 
High  School,  Idaho. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Rene  McMahan,  John  Rog¬ 
ers  High  Sch(K)l,  Six)kane,  Washington  (re-elected). 

— Frances  Effinger  Raymond 
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COMMERCIAL  STUDENT  CLUBS 

The  month  of  graduathin  and  the  readable 
report  from  a  eommereial  elub  in  Akrtin., 
tihio.  engage  the  attention  of  the  edittir 


•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PIHS 

Western  High  School. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

JUNE!  The  month  of  roses,  graduation, 
and  club  banquets  and  farewell  parties. 
As  in  every  great  event  of  life,  gradua¬ 
tion  brings  both  joy  and  sorrow — joy  for  the 
achievement  of  a  great  purpose,  sorrow  for 
the  inevitable  partings  with  teachers  and 
classmates. 

In  every  club  we  find  many  places  which 
will  be  vacated  by  seniors  who  have  borne 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  organization. 
Many  societies  honor  their  graduates  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  farewell  party,  and  this  is  certainly 
well  merited  by  them.  They  should  do  none 
of  the  planning  or  work  for  the  event.  Their 
other  senior  activities  are  arduous  and  they 
should  be  excused  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
other  duties.  The  members  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  faculty  should  be  invited  as  guests.  The 
name  of  each  senior  may  be  read  and  his 
special  honors  in  the  commercial  or  athletic 
fields  named,  after  which  a  flower  or  some 
similar  token  may  be  presented.  A  rather 
formal  tea  will  provide  a  good  setting  for 
such  an  event  and  good  music  and  flowers 
add  to  the  pleasure. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  printing  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Dora  Vida  Gordon,  Faculty  Ad¬ 
viser  of  the  North  High  School  Commercial 
Club,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Wc  arc  so  proud  of  our  Commercial  Club  that 
my  students  wanted  me  to  write  and  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

The  membership  is  open  to  all  commercial  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  doing  average  work.  We  feel  that 
this  is  the  best  plan  since  we  wish  all  students  to 
broaden  their  commercial  interests. 

To  stimulate  higher  standards,  a  typing  contest  is 
held  once  a  month  and  the  winners  of  the  three 
highest  papers  are  awarded  prizes  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  A  shorthand  pen  and  two  shorthand  pen¬ 
cils  were  the  awards  in  the  first  contest.  We  arc 
planning  a  shorthand  contest  for  next  year  also. 


MemlTers  especially  enjoy  the  trips  through  the 
various  industrial  concerns  of  Akron.  They  have 
visited  a  rubber  factory,  two  hotels,  a  coca  cola 
plant,  the  two  city  newspapers  and  an  ice  cream  con¬ 
cern  during  the  past  year.  One  of  the  newspa[)ers 
acted  as  host  to  the  entire  group  at  luncheon  before 
the  tour  of  insjK'Ction. 

Of  imjx)rtance  to  both  teachers  and  Q>mmercial 
Club  members  is  the  secretarial  service  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  teachers.  The  best  students  arc  selected 
to  act  as  secretaries  to  the  teachers  in  the  school. 
Needless  to  say,  this  service  has  been  very  jxjpular 
and  helpful. 

Fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  secure  various 
professors  from  the  University  of  Akron  to  come  ami 
speak  to  us  on  secretarial  training,  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  marketing,  insurance,  etc. 

Members  too  are  given  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  own  particular  talents  by  participating  in  short 
dramatic  skits  based  on  business  themes,  plays,  and 
original  speeches.  At  the  present  time  the  girls  are 
rehearsing  an  original  play  on  careers  entitled 
“WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE?”  We  have 
also  been  using  “KEYS  AND  CUES”  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

Of  course  wc  have  parties  and  socials  and  every 
semester  we  have  one  big  membership  party  which 
is  an  incentive  for  our  members  to  pay  their  term 
dues  of  only  ten  cents.  We  bid  our  seniors  “gexx!- 
bye”  with  a  farewell  party  at  commencement  time. 

There  arc  ninety  members  in  our  club. 

This  has  been  a  glorious  year,  hasn’t  it! 
So  many  opportunities  for  making  friends, 
so  many  projects  for  widening  our  horizons, 
so  many  fresh  fields  for  exploration,  so  many 
new  inventions  and  methods  for  solving  the 
problems  of  our  complex  life!  To  live  in 
this  time,  to  feel  its  restless  yearning  for  a 
more  perfect  brotherhood  of  man,  to  be  able, 
even  in  a  small  way,  to  guide  our  youth  to¬ 
ward  the  golden  dawn  which  is  breaking,  is 
a  wonderful  adventure.  May  it  lead  us  to 
still  further  achievements  in  the  coming  year. 

Will  you,  as  sponsors  of  clubs,  write  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  of  your  plans  for 
your  organizations  during  the  coming  year? 
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BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


•  Reviewed  by  JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 

Alexander  Hamilton  High  School, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Basic  Principles  in  Education,  by  Henry  C. 
Morrison  (University  of  Chicago),  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1934,  452  pp. 

Teachers  frequently  evince  a  desire  to  be  told  how 
to  teach  “so  that  he  who  runs  may  read  and  running 
quickly,  and  with  minimum  effort,  arrive  at  peda¬ 
gogical  efficiency.”  Far  from  being  able  to  give  easy 
recipes  for  specific  teaching  situations,  the  educator 
finds  that  “from  day  to  day,  from  pupil  to  pupil, 
from  district  to  district,  the  problem  varies  and  must 
constantly  be  restated  and  solved  anew."  As  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  organization  of  schools  are  continuous 
problem-solving  enterprises,  there  is  a  vital  need  for 
a  system  of  educational  thinking  based  u{X)n  a  valid 
understanding  of  what  education  itself  is.  This 
book  then,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  preface  by  Dr. 
Morrison,  is  not  a  work  on  teaching,  but  rather  on 
what  lies  behind  teaching. 

In  Chapter  I,  “Chance  and  System.”  a  discussion 
of  empiricism  and  rationalism  is  set  forth.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  reached  that  education  is  now  largely  an 
empirical  profession  gradually  evolving  into  a  ra¬ 
tional  one.  The  empiricist  is  seeking  for  facts  from 
which  to  draw  conclusions;  the  rationalist,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  trying  to  fintl  not  merely  the  worl{ing 
of  the  facts  but  their  meaning  as  well.  A  truly 
learned  profession  is  not  primarily  a  system  of  prac¬ 
tice  but  primarily  a  system  of  thin/^ing. 

Chapter  II  is  entitled  “Terms  and  Sources.”  Edu¬ 
cation  is  defined  as  “development  in  the  individual 
by  process  of  learning  as  distinguished  from  physical 
growth.”  General  education  is  “that  growth,  the 
need  of  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  even 
though  but  few  attain  it.”  A  profession  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  fact  that  “its  practitioner  has  come 
into  indefx^ndent  command  of  its  underlying  arts  and 
sciences;”  and  that  “he  has  become  the  kind  of 
jvrson  who  can  apply  them  with  honor  and  intelli¬ 
gence.”  Training  which  takes  place  when  persons 
arc  told  what  to  do  is  not  education.  Some  types  of 
instruction  arc  merely  enlightenment  without  leading 
to  the  development  of  the  individual  which  is  true 
education.  “.  .  .  .  the  learning  process  is  the  change 
in  jaersonality  which  constitutes  a  new  insight  or 
sense  of  value,  or  ability.”  “  .  .  .  .  personality  is 
the  sum  total  of  what  an  individual  has  come  to  be 
by  learning  the  cultural  products  of  social  evolution.” 
“The  process  through  which  education  is  brought 
under  positive  and  systematic  control  and  guidance 
is  instruction.”  “Teaching  is  that  intimate  contact 
between  a  more  mature  personality  and  a  less  mature 


which  is  designed  to  further  the  education  of  the 
latter.”  As  biology  deals  with  the  nature  of  living 
things,  its  disclosures  are  indispensable  in  our  think¬ 
ing  about  education.  Other  sources  for  our  thinking 
are  found  in  physiology,  psychology,  anthropology, 
and  sociology.  The  definitions  given  in  this  chapter 
aid  in  clarifying  the  teacher’s  thinking  alxiut  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  Chapter  III,  “Man  a  Product  of  Organic  Evo¬ 
lution,”  the  idea  is  brought  out  that  for  man,  the 
adjustment  to  a  social  existence  is  more  imjxirtant 
than  the  development  of  physique.  Out  of  man’s 
biological  inheritance  emerged  bodily  adaptations 
which  made  possible  a  new  kind  of  learning  and 
through  that  the  thing  we  call  human  society  and 
personal  man  distinguished  from  physical  man. 

Chapter  V,  “Physiological  Aspect  of  the  Adaptive 
Organism,”  and  Chapter  VI,  “Psychological  Aspect 
of  the  Adaptive  Organism,”  present  the  necessary 
basis  for  a  study  of  education — an  understanding  of 
the  organism  through  which  education  proceeds  and 
some  knowledge  as  to  its  functions. 

The  next  three  chapters  deal,  rcsjiectively,  with 
personality,  the  jabric  of  personality,  and  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  personality.  Man’s  adaptive  organism  has 
made  personality  inevitable — variation  came  to  be 
in  ideas  and  ideals,  heredity  consisted  of  more  and 
more  transmission  of  evolutionary  proclucts  by  indi¬ 
vidual  learning,  and  survival  included  the  |x-rpetua- 
tion  of  folkways  and  mores  which  worked  under  the 
requirement  of  adjustment.  “Just  as  in  the  long 
process  of  organic  evolution,  untold  millions  of 
physical  variations  vanished  because  they  did  not  in 
fact  contribute  to  adjustment,  so  in  the  history  of 
culture  myriads  of  new  ideas  have  })crishcd  and  have 
been  forgotten  because  they  would  not  in  fact  con¬ 
tribute  to  social  and  personal  adjustment.”  The  in¬ 
dividual  is  to  a  certain  degree  sane  or  civilized  in  so 
far  as  he  has  come  into  adjustment.  “Personality  at 
any  given  level  of  individual  development  is  the 
resultant  of  the  sum  total  of  learnings  to  date.”  The 
fabric  of  personality  is  built  up  through  physical 
learnings,  the  development  of  the  volitional  structure, 
the  adjustment  to  the  fundamental  elements  of 
righteousness,  the  central  structure  of  intelligence, 
and  the  individualization  of  the  being.  Each  of 
these  is  an  element  in  the  plan;  the  putting  together 
of  them  is  integration. 

The  integration  of  personality  consists  of  the  put¬ 
ting  together  of  the  elements  of  the  fabric  of  per¬ 
sonality  so  that  these  elements  are  “all  members,  but 
one  body.”  The  integrated  personality  is  an  in- 
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(Iixidiial.  not  .1  mere  an>;re^ate.  "Adiustment  is  not 
merely  learnin>:  a  measure  of  this  anil  a  measure  of 
that  until  the  educational  prescription  is  filled.  It  is 
rather  the  attainment  of  moral  attitudes,  tastes,  in¬ 
sights.  in  relation  to  the  attainment  of  volitional  and 
symbolic  capacity,  until  the  person  is  rounded  out 
into  an  individual." 

('hapter  X  ileals  with  "lalucation  as  .\il)ustment.” 
Various  theories  of  education  are  entertainingly  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  chapter  presents  an  esfiecially  good 
background  for  a  study  of  the  history  of  educational 
thought. 

The  final  chapter  is  entitled  “Kilucability.”  The 
conclusion  is  reached  that  “no  man  or  woman  can 
jKissibly  cut  loose  from  the  stream  of  civili/.ation  and 
determine  a  priori  what  the  youth  of  the  race  should 
learn.”  Ailjustment  is  defined  by  social  evolution 
lUst  as  man  is  defined  by  organic  evolution.  The 
hojie  of  the  world  is  along  a  pathway  of  an  instruc¬ 
tional  system  which  in  the  end  will  make  all  normal 
men  and  women  as  civilized  as  the  most  fully 
civilizeil  are  tixlay. 

This  thought-provoking  lxK»k  is  recommended  to 
all  teachers  because  it  presents  what  it  pur|Htrts  to 
present — basic  principles  in  education. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Occupational  Distribution  of  Denver's 
High  Scikhil  (iraduates.  University  of 
Denver  Reports,  by  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Social  Research  of  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver  with  the  co-o[)eration  of  I^nver  Public 
Schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  Vol.  10,  No. 
3  (May,  1934),  8  pp.  (Reports  are  issued 
bi-monthly  except  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  $1.00  {ler  year.) 


schiKils  which  normalU  semi  a  smaller  jiercentage  of 
their  graduates  to  college;  (4)  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  taking  short  courses  in 
business  and  vocational  schixils;  (5)  there  is  a 
marked  drift  toward  enrollment  in  l<Kal  colleges; 
and  (6)  graduates  are  compelled  to  accept  employ¬ 
ment  in  cKcupations  requiring  less  skill  than  those 
for  which  they  are  trained,  very  few  newly  graduated 
stenographers  and  bookkeeivrs  being  able  to  obtain 
employment  in  these  callings. 

Ty|>es  of  employment  and  median  weekly  salaries 
are  given  among  the  pertinent  data. 

Another  University  of  Denver  Reixirt,  likewise  the 
result  of  a  C.  \V.  project,  is  entitled.  “Hmploy- 
ment  ami  Tamings  of  Heads  of  Families  in  Denver.” 
(Vol.  10,  No.  4.  September,  10.44.)  .\  particularly 

interesting  feature  of  this  investigation  is  the  study 
of  emploviiient  and  earnings  in  relation  to  formal 
education.  \  close  correlation  between  employment 
and  scholastic  training  is  noted.  .\lso,  median 
salaries  increase  proportionately  with  the  amount  of 
formal  education.  Other  interesting  and  significant 
data  arc  presented. 


Dr.  Graham  Substituting 

MISS  MONETTE  O.  Todd,  Assistant 
Sujx;rvisor  of  Commercial  Education 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools,  is  at 
present  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education,  assisting  Earl  Barnhart 
in  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  for  teachers  of 
retail  selling.  Her  Los  Angeles  jxjsition  is 
Ix^ing  filled  by  Dr.  jessie  Craham  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 


This  study  was  made  as  a  jiroject  of  the  Fcilcral 
('ivil  Works  .Administration.  It  represents  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  something  toward  remedying  the  failure 
of  society  to  guide  the  high-school  graduate  intelli¬ 
gently  into  his  first  job.  “The  Community  responsi¬ 
bility  for  intelligent  placement  of  our  young  people 
into  the  economic  order  remains  to  be  acknowledged 
in  organizc'd  effort  on  the  part  of  the  brnly  (xilittc 
to  make  room  fur  the  annual  increment  of  high- 
school  graduates  seeking  an  entry  into  the  business 
and  professional  world.” 

A  comparison  of  the  destination  of  the  graduates 
of  the  1929  and  1933  classes  was  made.  Among  the 
nine  general  conclusions  reached,  the  following  are 
cs(iecially  significant:  (1)  there  is  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  graduating  from  high  school 
and  a  drop  in  the  jiercentage  of  graduates  attending 
college;  (2)  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
unemployed  gratluates  and  also  an  increase  in  post¬ 
graduates  in  high  scIkkiI;  (3)  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  employed  from  among  the  high  schools 
normally  sending  the  largest  iiercentage  to  college 
and  a  striking  deacrease  in  emidoymcnt  among  the 


Gold  Medal  Winner 

O  the  list  of  (rold  Medal  winners  whose 
*  names  and  pictures  appeared  in  the  April 
and  May  issues  of  The  Business  Education 
World,  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  add¬ 
ing  S.  R.  Yekkar.  Mr.  Yekkar  is  an  in¬ 
structor  of  (rregg 
Shorthand  in  far-ofT 
Bombay.  Because  of 
the  distance,  Mr. 
Yekkar’s  photograph 
did  not  reach  us  in 
time  to  appear  with 
those  of  the  other 
Gold  Medal  win¬ 
ners  in  the  Gregg 
Writer  1935  Teach¬ 
ers  Medal  Test. 
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SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

A  natural  rc^adinjt  an^le  fur  the  filinif 
4*abinet«  a  nuvel  f€»lding  ehair,  a  e«»mpaci 
personal  filei,  and  a  Ntamp  b€»x  made  by 
>lr.  Bentley  are  the  month^N  hi|Sh  NpotN 

•  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


riie  heavy,  angular,  celluloid  tabs  of 
(dohe-Wernicke  make  you  look  at  the 
guitle  instead  of  looking  for  it.  The  tah, 
which  is  set  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  can  he 
read  easily  from  a  standing  position.  Re¬ 
movable  labels  permit  unlimited  expansion. 
The  celluloids  are  formed  to  an  equilateral 
triangle  and  are  firmly  cemented  to  front  and 
hack  of  guide  and  securely  riveted  with  two 
eyelets.  The  idea  of  the  “natural  reading 
angle”  seems  good  to  me. 


“Where  can  I  get  the  right  kind  of 
folding  chair. The  Lyon  Metal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  I  believe,  has  the 
answer.  Their  new'  folding  chairs  have  a 
curved  seat  and  are  designed  for  “comfort, 
{xirtahility  and  good  appearance.”  They  are 
form-fitting.  The  rounded  hack  and  seat  arc 
upholstered  to  offer  the  comfort  of  more  ex¬ 
pensive  chairs.  The  frame  is  built  of  chan- 
ncl-stecl  and  is  braced  for  rigidity.  The 
chairs  are  made  either  with  or  without  arms, 
rhey  also  come  with  cane  scats  and  hacks, 
if  you  prefer  something  like  that. 


Lately  teachers  have  Ix^en  inquiring 
about  a  jTcrsonal  file  wherein  they 
might  keep  their  valuable  papers.  “Steel- 
guard  Junior  File”  offers  a  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  filing  personal  records  in  the  school  or 
at  home.  There  is  an  expanding  front  which 
jKrmits  quick  filing  and  instant  accessibility. 
As  the  name  indicates,  the  file  is  built  of 
steel,  and  that  means  it  will  last  forever  and 
a  day.  The  edges  are  folded  to  protect  both 
the  user  and  the  contents  of  the  file  from 
sharp  corners.  It  is  equipfied  with  a  ser¬ 
viceable  lock,  and  may  Itc  purchased  with  or 
without  folders  and  guides.  It  is  available  in 


the  modern  office  colors  of  walnut  and  ma¬ 
hogany. 


Here  is  an  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
question  of  where  to  get  a  sturdy,  steel- 
constructed  typewriter  stand  with  a  drawer. 


The  Art  Steel  Company  of  New  York  City 


June,  1935 

A.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  IkIow. 

45,  46,  47,  48,  49 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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has  just  made  a  stand  that  I  believe  will 
meet  our  requirements,  as  the  illustration 
shows.  The  stand  is  mounted  on  rubber-tire 
casters  which  roll  silently.  The- sturdy  cross¬ 
piece  and  special  support  locks  add  to  its 
durability.  And  the  additional  “drawer”  that 
we  have  been  looking  for  is  there.  It  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  green,  walnut,  mahogany  or  oak,  so 
whatever  the  finish  of  your  classroom  may 
be,  it  can  be  matched. 

aQ  The  trouble  I  have  had  stapling  papers 
anywhere  but  in  the  corner  prompted 
me  to  investigate.  The  result:  I  find  that 
the  Ace  Fastener  Corporation  of  Chicago  has 
an  excellent  machine  called  the  “Pilot” 
twelve-inch  No.  412,  which  means  that  you 
can  insert  a  paper  up  to  twelve  inches  and 
staple  in  that  position.  Further  investigation 
showed  me  many  other  types  of  stapling 
machines;  some  w’ork  by  foot  power;  some 
are  erected  on  a  stand  at  a  bias  for  stapling  of 
potato  chips,  popcorn,  etc.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  them  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
further  information. 

Postage  Stamp  Carrier 

Postage  stamps  of  the  smaller  denomina¬ 
tions  are  usually  bought  and  kept  in  sheet 
booklets.  In  banks  and  other  business  houses 
where  postage  is  used  in  larger  quantities 
and  in  many  denominations,  regular  desk 


Device  by  Frank  W.  Bentley,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 
compartments  and  trays  are  provided.  Those 
of  us,  however,  who  keep  on  hand  stamps 
of  the  larger  denominations  in  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  have  a  hard  time  keeping  track  of 
them  among  our  personal  effects.  An  empty 
tire  core  box  makes  a  handy  container.  A 
separate  box  can  be  used  for  each  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  box  is  just  the  right  size  and  is 
tightly  closed  by  the  spring  snap  in  the  tin 
cover. 


Kentucky  Association  Formed 

On  March  22,  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
guerite  D.  Fowler,  business  educators  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky  organized  the  Kentucky 
Business  Education  Association.  The  newly 
elected  officers  of  the  association  are: 

President:  Mrs.  Marguerite  D.  Fowler,  Chairman  of 
Commercial  Curriculum  Committee,  Louisville 
Public  Schools. 

Vice  President:  J.  W.  Drye,  Spencerian  Business  Cx)l- 
lege,  Louisville. 

Second  Vice  President:  Edith  G.  Ford,  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  Teachers  0)nege,  Richmond. 

Secretary:  E.  N.  Bailey,  Chawnee  High  School,  l.<iuis- 
ville. 

Treasurer:  R.  I).  Haun,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex¬ 
ington. 

Our  best  wishes  are  extended  to  this  new 
organization. 

BUSINESS  EDrCATION 
TALENDAR 

June 

1  New  York  State  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Niagara  Falls. 

7-10  National  Gregg  Conference,  Hastings,  Eng¬ 
land. 

27- 28  University  of  Chicago  Conference  on  Business 

Education. 

28  Third  International  Commercial  Schools  Con¬ 
test,  Chicago. 

28- 29  Mid-West  Business  Education  Conference, 

University  of  Denver,  School  of  Cxammerce, 
Denver. 

July 

1-  2  National  Education  Association,  Department 
of  Business  Education,  Denver. 

6-  9  National  Convention  of  Alpha  Iota  Sorority, 
Salt  Lake  City, 

August 

10-17  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations, 
Oxford,  England. 


Brief  Form  Charts  Available 

Gregg  Shorthand  “Brief  Form  Charts”  are 
available  in  handy  leaflets  designed  for  testing 
and  drill  purposes.  These  charts  sell  for  each 
or  ^2.00  the  hundred.  Orders  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  remittances,  and  should  be  addressed 
to 

THE  6REGG  WRITER 
270  Madison  Avanua,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


YOUTH  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS 

The  author  cootinues  hiN  faMeinating  jaunt, 
visiting  a  numher  of  Mediterranean  ports 

•  EDWARD  J.  McNAMARA,  LLD. 

Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IN  our  first  article  we  described  the  life  and 
educational  opportunities  of  the  island  of 
Madeira  which  is  under  the  government  of 
Portugal.  In  this  article  we  shall  tell  about 
our  visits  to  several  Spanish  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  presenting  this  second  article  we  wish 
to  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  merely  a  sort 
of  travelogue  w'ith  some  interesting,  but  in¬ 
formal,  side-lights  thrown  on  the  educational 
and  social  conditions  of  youth  in  foreign 
countries. 

As  o»ir  large  ship  drops  anchor  in  these 
Mediterranean  |X)rts,  the  white  cement  of  the 
houses  clustered  upon  the  side  of  a  hill 
creates  a  glare  in  the  morning  sun.  Huddled 
together  closely  they  make  a  picturesque 
scene.  Cadiz  is  built  at  the  extremity  of  a 
long,  narrow  peninsula  with  the  sea  on  both 
sides.  On  the  way  to  Seville  by  train  one 
can  see  how  the  people  of  Cadiz  have  capi¬ 
talized  their  location  in  the  making  of  salt. 
The  meadows  or  marsh  land  for  miles  to¬ 
ward  the  mainland  are  laid  out  in  salt  beds 
where  the  sea  water  is  evajx)rated.  Large 
pyramids  of  drying  salt,  piled  like  sand 
ready  for  transportation  on  a  float,  can  be 
seen  beside  them. 

The  city  of  Cadiz  is  very  old,  having  been 
founded  in  1150  B.C.  by  the  Phoenicians 
who  thought  it  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
world.  The  original  city  has  disappeared 
into  the  sea  and  the  natives  say  that  on  a 
clear  day  the  remains  of  houses  and  streets 
can  be  discerned  under  the  water  in  the  bay. 

As  one  steps  ashore  on  the  Muelle,  the 
mixed  population  of  Cadiz  is  apparent.  Here 
are  sailors  from  every  nation.  Moors,  negroes, 
Spanish  soldiers  and  fishermen.  After  a  visit 
to  the  Cathedral  and  the  Academis  de  Bellas 
Artes,  the  visitor  takes  the  train  to  Seville 
which  is  about  90  miles  away. 


As  the  train  rushes  toward  Seville  we  get 
our  first  glimpse  of  the  countryside.  We  pass 
groves  of  orange-laden  trees,  lemon  groves 
and  orchards  filled  with  olive  trees  that  must 
be  very  old  judging  from  their  gnarled  and 
twisted  trunks.  Many  eucalyptus  trees  are 
in  evidence  and  the  observer  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  all  trees  have  a  peculiar  trimmed 
appearance.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
wood  is  scarce.  No  one  is  allowed  to  cut 
down  a  tree,  but  when  a  branch  is  dead,  it 
may  be  cut  out.  All  the  lower  branches,  con¬ 
sequently,  seem  to  be  trimmed  away  and  the 
tree  blooms  and  spreads  at  the  top  thus  giving 
the  needed  shade. 

A  Modern  City 

Arriving  at  Seville  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
city  modern  in  every  respect:  large  hotels, 
tramcan ,  automobiles,  taxis,  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  fourth  largest  city,  it  has  over 
200,000  inhabitants.  The  birthplace  of  Vales- 
quez  and  Murillo,  the  scene  of  many  of  our 
leading  operas,  Seville  has  long  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  culture  of  the  world.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  it  is  natural  that  one  of  the  first 
places  of  interest  to  the  visitor  should  be  the 
Museo  Provincial  in  which  paintings  by 
Murillo  and  Zurbaran  are  collected.  Murillo 
is  famous  for  the  wonderful  blue  color  he 
put  into  his  paintings.  His  most  famous 
painting  is  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which  has  been  copied  and  reproduced  all 
over  the  world. 

After  looking  at  the  marvelous  collection 
of  paintings  here,  our  next  visit  is  to  the  Se¬ 
ville  Cathedral  which  was  started  in  1402 
and  finished  in  1506.  Alongside  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  is  a  tall  tower  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
figure  symbolic  of  Faith  from  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  its  name,  the  Giralda  Tow’cr.  From 
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Our  next  visit  was  to  Malaga,  another 
city  famous  for  its  raisins  and  wines. 

Because  we  found  so  many  things  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Seville  that  we  were  unable  to  spare 
time  to  visit  the  schools  to  get  some  first¬ 
hand  information  about  the  education  of 
Spanish  youth,  we  determined  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  schools  in  Malaga;  so  our 
first  visit  was  to  the  Patronato  Nacional  del 
Turismo  where  we  talked  with  the  Director. 
After  he  had  described  the  schools,  he 
brought  out  a  directory  and  we  asked  him  to 
write  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  public 
and  two  private  schools  which  we  should  visit. 

The  first  private  school  on  his  list  was  the 
Academia  Davo.  After  a  little  difficulty  this 
school  was  located  in  a  small  tenement  build¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  a  market.  Pushcarts  were 
stalled  along  the  curb,  the  street  was  noisy 
and  dirty,  and  we  pushed  opien  the  DOOR 
LEADING  TO  A  WOODEN  STAIRWAY. 
Ascending  to  the  next  floor,  we  saw  several 
small  classes  of  young  children  alx)ut  eight 
to  ten  years  of  age.  Two  classes  w'ithout 
teachers,  were  in  noisy  debate  while  Mr. 
Davo  and  his  young  assistant  did  their  best, 
in  spite  of  the  noise,  to  hold  the  others  to 
their  lessons.  We  explained  our  purpose  to 
Mr.  Davo  and  he  made  it  clear,  although  he 
could  speak  no  English  and  very  little  French, 


this  tower,  which  was  built  in  1184,  went 
forth  the  call  to  prayer  when  the  Moors  con¬ 
quered  Seville.  The  tower  was  duplicated 
in  the  old  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden 
when  it  was  located  downtown  in  New  York 
City. 

The  visitor  to  this  Cathedral  not  only  sees 
the  finest  of  wood  carvings  and  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture,  but  he  is  shown  price¬ 
less  treasures  in  jeweled  crowns  and  holy  ves¬ 
sels  and  gorgeous  vestments  that  were  made 
four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
But  we  must  not  linger  over  our  description 
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of  the  Cathedral  for  the  Alcazar  remains  to 
be  visited. 

An  adequate  description  of  this  palace 
needs  a  more  gifted  pen.  The  impression 
one  gets  in  retrospect  is  that  if  one  allowed 
his  imagination  to  conjure  up  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  palace  possible,  a  visit  would  prove  his 
imagination’s  inadequacy.  The  beauty  of  the 
archways,  the  delicate  traceries  in  stone,  the 
brilliant  colorings  in  the  Court  of  the  Maid¬ 
ens  or  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors  can  never 
be  forgotten.  King  Alphonso  used  the  Al¬ 
cazar  as  a  residence  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year  and  visitors  are  permitted  to  see 
the  apartments  he  used. 

Seville  seemed  a  prosperous  city  with  only 
normal  unemployment.  Surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country  in  which  flourish  olive  and 
orange  orchards,  close  to  Jerez  where  the 
most  productive  vineyards  are  located,  it 
seems  to  afford  most  of  its  inhabitants  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  living.  In  1929,  a 
great  industrial  exposition  was  held  in  Seville  This 
and  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  buildings  then  but  i 
erected  is  worth  w'hile. 


THE  SEVILLE  CATHEDRAL 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  TEST  NO.  9 

•  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  M.C.S..  C.P.A. 

Dickinson  High  School, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


Section  A 

Time,  20  Minutes;  25  Credits 
OME  of  the  following  statements  are  true 
and  some  of  them  are  false.  On  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  those  that  you 
l>elieve  to  be  true  by  writing  a  T  and  those 
that  you  believe  to  be  false  by  writing  the 
correct  answer.  Number  each  of  your  an¬ 
swers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
statements  below. 

1.  The  cost  of  25  shares  of  Anaconda  Cop¬ 
per  stock  purchased  at  15^4  is  $384.38, 
if  the  brokerage  charge  is  liy^c  z  share. 
(True.) 

2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  10  shares 
of  New  York  Central  stock  sold  at  36 
is  $357.60,  if  the  brokerage  and  tax 
charge  is  24c  a  share.  (True.) 

3.  100  shares  of  American  Can  stock  was 
purchased  at  89  and  sold  at  102.  If  the 
brokerage  fee  was  20c  for  buying  and 
the  brokerage  and  tax  charge  was  34c 
for  selling,  the  profit  was  $1,246.  (True.) 

4.  3,000  shares  of  Reading  stock  purchased 
at  29^8  a  share  net  must  be  sold  for 
33^  a  share  net  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  of  $10,500.  (True.) 

5.  800  shares  of  Coty,  Inc.  stock  can  be 
purchased  for  $3,900  at  3^  a  share  if 
the  brokerage  fee  is  734  cents  a  share. 
(False— $2,960.) 

6.  $5,700  is  the  income  received  from  95 
shares  of  stock  paying  6%  dividends,  if 
the  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $100  a 
share.  (False — $570.) 

7.  A  6%  stock  paying  5%  costs  $120  a 
share.  (True.) 

8.  $10,000  invested  in  4%  stock  at  $100  a 
share  results  in  a  bigger  return  to  the 
investor  than  a  deposit  of  a  similar 
sum  in  the  bank  at  4%  interest,  com¬ 
pounded  semi-annually.  (False — $4 
less.) 

9.  A  person  must  invest  $3,750  in  50  shares 
of  stock,  paying  5%  dividends,  at  $75 
a  share,  in  order  to  realize  a  profit  of 
$250.  (True.) 


10.  i\n  Hyi  preferred  stock  costing  $160 
share  pays  6%  on  the  investment. 
(False— 5%.) 

11.  A  bigger  return  is  realized  from  6% 
stock  purchased  at  $60,  than  from  6^ 
stock  purchased  at  $80  a  share.  (True.) 

12.  An  investment  of  $8,400  in  6%  stock  at 
$84  a  share  will  result  in  an  income  of 
$600.  (True.) 

13.  Dividends  are  always  distributed  out  of 
surplus.  (True.) 

14.  The  interest  paid  on  bonds  is  considered 
an  expense  of  a  corporation.  (True.) 

15.  The  income  received  from  an  investment 
of  $103,750  in  Newark  Gas,  5%— $1,000 
par  value  bonds  costing  103^  is  $5,000. 
(True.) 

16.  The  annual  income  from  12 — $1,000, 
44^  bonds  is  $480.  (True.) 

17.  The  cost  of  20 — $1,000  bonds  purchased 
at  95,  brokerage  $2.50  per  $1,000  par 
value  is  $19,050.  (True.) 

18.  The  accrued  interest  on  $5,000  worth  of 
6%  bonds  from  July  1  to  October  14  is 
$87.50.  (True.) 

19.  The  brokerage  at  $2.50  on  $18,000  worth 
of  Bush  Terminal  $1,000  par  value  bonds 
is  $45.  (True.) 

20.  The  cost  to  a  broker  of  $10,000  worth 
of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  $1,000  par 
value  bonds  purchased  at  96J4  is 
$9,687.50.  (True.) 

21.  Bondholders  have  the  same  rights  as 
stockholders,  in  a  corporation.  (False — 
Less.) 

22.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  $40,000 
worth  of  $1,000  par  value  bonds  sold  on 
the  interest  dates  at  98,  brokerage  $2.50, 
Federal  transfer  tax,  40c  per  $1,000  par 
value,  are  $39,004.  (True.) 

23.  The  stockholders  are  the  owners  of  a 
corporation.  (True.) 

24.  The  interest  due  on  a  bond  from  the 
date  of  purchase  to  the  next  interest  date 
is  called  the  accrued  interest  on  the  bond. 
(False — Interest  from  interest  date  to 
date  of  purchase.) 

25.  A  profit  of  $600  is  realized  by  a  broker 
on  the  sale  of  25 — $1,000  lx)nds  pur- 
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chased  by  him  at  99 and  sold  at 
101  ^  the  purchase  and  sale  lieing  made 
on  the  interest  date.  The  Federal  trans¬ 
fer  tax  is  -fUc  |>er  SI, 000  par  value. 
(False — $490.) 

Section  B 

Time,  15  Minutes;  15  Credits 

In  each  of  the  following  statements,  one 
numlxrr  or  group  of  numlxTS  enclosed  in  the 
parenthesis  will  make  the  statement  cor¬ 
rect.  On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate 
that  numlxr  or  group  of  numlxrs.  Number 
each  of  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the 
numlxrs  of  the  statements  below. 

1.  An  annual  income  of  ($360 — $420 — 
$480 — $540)  will  be  received  from  an 
investment  of  $8,500  in  6%  stock  at 
$105  a  share  including  brokerage. 

2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  100  shares 
of  Hershey,  pfd.  at  87  were  ($7,788 — 
$8,778 — $6,543 — $8,675)  if  the  brokerage 
was  20c  a  share  and  the  total  transfer 
tax  was  5c  a  share. 

3.  The  cost  of  200  shares  of  American  Lo¬ 
comotive,  pfd.  at  48,  brokerage  15c  a 
share  was  ($8,475 — $9,680 — $1,056 — 
$7,480). 

4.  A  broker  sold  on  his  own  account,  50 
shares  of  stock  at  84  net,  which  cost  him 
19y2.  His  profit  was  ($250 — $225 — 
$218.75— $284). 

5.  A  4%  stock  costing  $80  a  share  pays 
(3% — 4% — 5% — 6)^2%)  on  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

6.  The  dividend  received  from  80  shares  of 
5%  stock  is  ($30— $40— $350— ^^00). 

7.  25  shares  of  American  Beet  Sugar,  pfd. 
can  be  purchased  for  $1,462.50  if  the  cost 
per  share,  including  brokerage  is  ($47.75 
—$62.25— $75— $58.50). 

8.  In  order  to  receive  an  annual  income  of 
$4,000  a  year,  ($25,700— $30,600— |i2.- 
500 — $42,000)  must  be  invested  in  8% 
stock  at  $65  a  share. 

9.  A  10%  return  is  realized  on  a  6%  stock 
which  cost  ($50 — $60 — $80 — $100)  a 
share. 

10.  The  interest  due  on  $12,000  worth  of 
4%  bonds  purchased  July  30  is  ($60 — 
$90 — $120 — $150)  if  the  interest  dates 


are  May  1  and  November  1. 

11.  .\  broker  made  a  charge  on  all  lx)nd 
sales  of  $2.50  per  $1,000  par  value.  He 
charged  ( $87.50  —  $93.75  —  $112.50  — 
$120)  for  selling  90 — $500  bonds. 

12.  A  $500  bond  selling  at  98  costs  ($470 — 
$980 — $490 — $500)  excluding  brokerage. 

13.  The  annual  income  received  from  35 — 
$1,000  5^1)  lx)nds  is  ($3,000—$1,650— 
$2,460— $/,75f>). 

14.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  10 — $500 
Ixjnds  sold  at  110,  if  the  brokerage 
charge  was  $1.25  on  each  bond  and  the 
Federal  transfer  tax  40c  jxr  $1,000  par 
value  were  (^5,485.5f;— $5,514.50— $6,- 
200.50— $5,876). 

15.  A  broker  sold  for  a  customer  150  shares 
of  Union  Pacific  at  108^/2.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  ($16,275 — $16,32() — $16,224 
— $16,422)  if  the  brokerage  charge  was 
25c  a  share  and  the  Federal  and  New 
York  State  tax  was  9c  a  share. 

Section  C 

Time,  25  Minutes;  60  Credits 

On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  solve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems  showing  all  work  necessary 
to  arrive  at  the  solution.  Label  each  result 
by  writing  the  word  “answer”  after  it. 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  84  shares  of  National 
Biscuit,  pfd.  stock  at  148,  if  the  broker¬ 
age  charge  is  25c  a  share.  (Answer  = 
$12,453.) 

2.  A  5%  stock  is  purchased  at  86;  the 
brokerage  charge,  20c  a  share.  Find  the 
investment  necessary  to  yield  an  income 
of  $2,500.  (Answer  =  $43,100.) 

3.  The  common  stock  of  the  Square-Deal 
Manufacturing  Company  amounts  to 
$500,000.  Find  the  dividend  rate  that 
can  be  paid  on  the  stock,  if  $15,000  is 
available  for  distribution  among  the 
stockholders.  (Answer  =  3%.) 

4.  How  much  would  50 — $1,000  5%  bonds 
cost  if  purchased  September  11  at  105; 
interest  payable  annually  on  July  1;  bro¬ 
kerage  fee,  $1.25  per  $1,000  par  value. 
(Answer  =  $53,062.50.) 

5.  A  broker  invested  $12,000  in  6%  bonds 
at  120.  Find  his  annual  income.  (An¬ 
swer  =  $600.) 


What  Will  Your  September  Address  Be? 

If  you  change  your  address  during  the  summer,  be  sure  to  let  us  know  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  the  September  issue  of  the  B.  E.  W.  will  reach  you  at  your  new  address. 
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KEY  TO  THE  SHORTHAND  PLATES 

III  I  ho  Juno  Imnuo  of  tho  Groifif  Writor 


The  Blackamoor  Who 
Reta  in  ed  H  is  Hue 

I  rom  “Basic  Fables,’’  issued  by  Hollinasuorth  <Sr 

U’liitney  Comt'aiiy,  manufacturers  of  Basic  Bond 

Aesop  tells  of  a  certain  ancient  gentleman  who  one 
(lay  purchased  a  l.lackam(K)r  boy  for  service  in  his 
household.*® 

Having  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  Ethio¬ 
pians,  this  man  perceived  what  he  considered  a^® 
distressing  untidiness  on  the  part  of  his  new  servant. 

He  therefore  called  on  his  entire  household  to 
cleanse  the  boy”®  thoroughly,  with  the  aid  of  all 
the  scrubbing  agents  which  those  unpretentious  days 
offered. 

The  dusky  skin  of  the”®  unfortunate  servant  with- 
sUmkI  all  onslaughts  of  the  washers,  however,  so  that 
when  all  available  cleansing'®®  materials  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  still  presented  the  same  appearance  to 
the  eyes  of  his  puzzled  master.'*® 

“What’s  bred  in  the  bone  endures  beyond  all 
[xrsuasion.” 

(Quality  never  goes  down  for  the  count.)  (136) 


George  and  Harris  Pack 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome 

In  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat" 

We  got  a  big  Gladstone  bag  for  the  clothes  and  a 
couple  of  hamiK'rs  for  the  victuals.  We  moved  the 
table  against*®  the  window,  piled  everything  in  a 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  fl(K)r,  and  sat  round  and 
l(M)ked  at  it. 

I  started*®  the  packing.  It  seemed  a  longer  job 
than  I  had  thought  it  was  going  to  be;  but  1  got 
the  bag  finished  at  last”®  and  1  sat  on  it  and  strapped 

It. 

“Ain’t  you  going  to  put  the  boots  in?”  said  Har¬ 
ris.  And  George  laughed — one  of  those  irritating,”® 
senseless,  chuckle-headed  laughs  of  his. 

The  bag  got  shut  up  finally  at  1U.15  p.m.  and  then 
there'®®  remained  the  hamjiers  to  do.  CJeorge  and 
Harris  began  on  these  in  a  light-hearted  spirit,  evi¬ 
dently  intending'*®  to  show  me  how  to  do  it.  I 
made  no  comment.  I  only  waited.  When  (ieorge  is 
hanged  Harris  will  be  the  world’s'*®  worst  packer; 
and  1  l(X)ked  at  the  piles  of  plates  and  cups  and  ket¬ 
tles  and  bottles  and  jars  and  pies  and  stoves  and 


cakes  and'”®  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  felt  that  the  thing 
would  soon  become  exciting. 

It  did.  They  started  with  breaking  a'”®  cup. 
T  hey  did  that  just  to  show  what  they  could  do  and 
to  get  you  interested. 

Then  Harris  packed  the  strawberry  jam*®®  on  top 
of  a  tomato  and  squashed  it,  and  they  had  to  pick 
out  the  tomato  with  a  teasjxHin.  And  then  it  was**® 
CJeorge’s  turn,  and  he  tr(xl  on  the  butter.  I  didn’t 
say  anything,  but  I  came  over  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of**®  the  table  and  watched  them.  It  irritated  them 
more  than  anything  I  could  have  said.  I  felt  that. 
It  made  them  nervous*”®  and  excited,  and  they 
stepped  on  things  and  put  things  behind  them  and 
then  couldn't  find  them  when  they  wanted  them; 
and*”®  they  packed  the  pies  at  the  bottom  and  put 
heavy  things  on  top  and  smashed  the  pies  in. 

T  hey  upset  salt  over  everything,*®®  and  as  for  the 
butter  I  never  saw  two  men  do  more  with  one  and 
twoixnce  worth  of  butter  in  my  life.®*®  After  George 
had  got  it  off  his  slip|)er  they  tried  to  put  it  in  the 
kettle.  It  wouldn’t  go  in  and  what  was  in**®  wouldn’t 
come  out.  They  did  scra|Te  it  out  at  last  and  put 
it  down  on  a  chair,  and  Harris  sat  on  it,  and  it 
stuck  to*”®  him,  and  they  went  looking  for  it  all 
over  the  room. 

“I’ll  take  my  oath  I  put  it  on  that  chair,”  said 
Cieorge,  staring  at®*®  the  empty  seat. 

“I  saw  you  do  it  myself  not  a  minute  ago,”  said 
Harris. 

T  hey  started  round  the  nxim  again*"®  looking  for 
it;  then  they  met  again  in  the  center  and  stared  at 
one  another. 

“Most  extraordinary  thing  I**®  ever  heard  of,” 
said  George. 

“So  mysterious!”  said  Harris. 

T  hen  George  got  round  at  the  back  of  Harris  and 
saw  it. 

“Why,**®  here  it  is  all  the  time,”  he  exclaimed  in¬ 
dignantly. 

“Where?”  cried  Harris,  spinning  round. 

“Stand  still,  can’t  you!”  roared  George,  flying**" 
after  him.  And  they  got  it  off  and  packed  it  in  the 
teajxjt. 

Montmorency  (our  dog)  was  in  it  all.  Mont¬ 
morency’s**®  ambition  in  life  is  to  get  in  the  way 
and  be  sworn  at.  If  he  can  squirm  in  anywhere 
where  he*®®  particularly  is  not  wanted,  and  be  a 
[xrfect  nuisance,  and  make  fxople  mad,  and  have 
things  thrown  at  his  head,  then  he®*®  feels  that  his 
day  has  not  been  wasted.  He  came  and  sat  down 
on  things  just  when  they  were  wanted  to  be  packed; 
and  he  labored®*®  under  the  fixed  belief  that  when¬ 
ever  Harris  or  (korge  reached  out  their  hand  for 
anything  it  was  his  cold  damp®*®  nose  that  they 
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wanted.  He  put  hjs  le>;  into  the  jam,  and  he  wor¬ 
ried  the  teas{XK»ns,  and  he  pretentled  that  the  lemons®*'’ 
were  rats,  and  he  got  into  the  hami>er  and  killed 
them  before  Harris  could  land  him  with  the  frying 
pan.  (599) 

A  Brief  History  of  Paper 
Making 

From  "How  Fine  Paper  Is  Made" 

Issued  by  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company 

The  art  of  papermaking  ranks  among  the  first  of 
the  industries  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
the***  human  race.  Pajier  is  the  only  medium  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  records  of  history,  government  and  com¬ 
merce*'^  and  is  the  most  important  factor  in  further¬ 
ing  knowledge,  in  promoting  religion,  education,®” 
literature  and  art.  If  our  ancestors  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  use  of  stones,  leaves,  prepared  skins  or 
even  the*”  Egyptian  papyrus  (from  which  our  word 
“paper”  was  derived),  the  world  would  probably  not 
yet  have  emerged  from  the  Dark'””  .^ges.  If  the 
supply  of  paper  were  suddenly  and  entirely  cut  off, 
the  whole  civilized  world  would  practically^^°  come 
to  a  standstill. 

Paper  is  so  small  in  bulk,  light  in  weight  and  so 
easily  portable  that  nothing**®  has  been  found  to  re 
place  it  for  convenience  or  utility. 

The  Chinese  w'ere  the  originators  of  the**”  first 
papermaking  process.  They  used  bamlxx),  silk  and, 
subsequently,  old  linen  and  fish  nets.  The  industry 
flourished**®  in  China,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Kleventh  Century  that  pa|H'rmaking  made  a  foothold 
on  the*””  continent. 

The  early  papermaking  priKesses  were  very  crude, 
but  the  basic  methixls  are  the  same  Unlay.**”  The 
modern  improvements  are  chiefly  of  a  mechanical 
nature  to  simplify  and  shorten  the  different**® 
processes  so  that  production  could  be  increased. 

In  the  early  days  the  rags  were  w’ashed  by  hand 
and  then  steejied  in  closed*””  vessels  for  several 
days.  This  caused  a  fermentation  or  retting  which 
softened  the  rags  so  that  they  could  more**”  easily 
be  separated  or  de-fibered.  This  de-fibering  was  first 
done  by  means  of  a  mortar  and  pestle,*””  later  by 
stamping  rods  which  were  raised  and  released  by 
cams  on  a  shaft  turned  by  the  power  from  a  small 
stream.  After  the**”  rags  had  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  the  fibers  separated  they  were  run  onto 
a  mold  and  the  water  allowed®*”  to  drain  off,  leav¬ 
ing  the  felted  mat  of  paj)er  behind.  This  old  process 
is  very  similar  to  the  process**”  still  employed  in 
the  making  of  handmade  papers. 

The  creation  of  the  Hollander  or  beating  machine 
invented**”  in  1770  replaced  the  stamping  mill  and 
is  used  today  with  only  m;«or*”®  modifications. 

Paper  was  made  on  molds  in  small  sheets  until 
1800  when  the  paper  machine  was  introduced**^  and 
sheets  of  paper  of  very  great  width  and  of  any 
length  were  made  possible.  The  modern  paper  ma¬ 


chine  thflers**”  from  the  machine  of  the  early  twen¬ 
ties  only  in  width,  length,  and  productive  ixiwcr. 
(455) 

[Adapted  to  vocabulary  of  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the 
Manual. I 

Theory  Review  Sentences 

CII.XPTF.R  1.  1.  My  time  is  taken  and  I  cannot 
be  with  you  Uxlay.  2.  Our  country  needed  men  like 
him.  3.  The  rainy  ilay  was  dark*”  and  dreary.  4. 
Time  is  money.  5.  Helen  Kane  will  be  the  leading 
lady.  6.  There  were  the  minutemen  eager  to  attack*® 
the  enemy. 

CH.XPTER  11.  7.  He  lifted  the  sack  of  beans  off 
the  scales.  8.  He  w'orks  as  a  page  in  the  Senate.  9. 
On  what  basis  were*”  these  tax  rates  raised?  10. 
Here  are  several  pieces  of  goods  from  which  you 
may  choose  something  you  like.  11.  An  election  of*® 
oflicers  was  held. 

CH.XPTER  III.  12.  The  former  publisher  of  this 
paper  rarely  held  conferences  with  his  associates.  13. 
The*®”  money  was  closely  guarded  and  the  transfer 
was  carried  out  in  an  orderly  manner.  14.  Will  you 
send  us  the  names**”  of  the  families  dwelling  in  your 
apartment  house? 

CH.XPTHR  IV'.  15.  You  remember  the  courageous 
General  Custer,  who  bravely**”  led  his  men  into  the 
charge,  amid  shot  and  shell  and  cannon  ball,  and 
who  with  great  skill  carried  them  on  to**”  victory 
without  flinching.  16.  This  particular  doorway  is 
especially  wide,  because  everything  has  to  be**”  taken 
into  the  house  through  it. 

CHAPTER  V.  17.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
reduce  the  budget  because  the  volume  of  sales*”® 
was  running  behind  the  amount  estimated.  18.  We 
have  assumed  that  your  connection  with  this  firm 
will  be  announced**”  in  the  near  future.  19.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  was  permitted  to  conduct  a  summer-session 
course  to  supplement  his  income.**” 

CH.XPTER  VI.  20.  The  wind  moaned  on  the 
cold  winter  night  in  January.  21.  He  did  not  sign 
the  note.  22.  The  invoice  was  correct  in**”  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  23.  When  the  carfxnter  sees  the  new  de¬ 
vice,  he  will  endeavor  to  buy  it.  24.  On  previous**® 
occasions  he  made  the  records  without  an  error. 

CHAPTER  VII.  25.  I  am  writing  this  letter  in 
confirmation  of  our  recent®”®  telephone  conversation. 
26.  We  stand  firmly  behind  the  courts  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  27.  All  the  servants  marched  out  without  serv¬ 
ing®*”  notice.  28.  The  soldiers  looked  worn  and 
worried.  29.  Mother  should  not  be  bothered  with 
father’s  worries.  30.  It  is  fortunate**”  that  we  did 
not  encourage  her  to  furnish  the  cottage. 

CHAPTER  V'lII.  31.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  student**”  organization.  32.  I  insist  that  it  is  best 
for  you  to  make  this  adjustment.  33.  My  contact 
with  him  leads  me  to  think  that®*®  he  cannot  adapt 
himself  to  what  we  require.  34.  You  cannot  detect 
the  defects  in  this  product. 
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CHAPTKR  IX.  35.  The  building  was*'’®  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide,  and  cost  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  36.  1  shall  correct  my  errors, 
not  excuse**®  them.  37.  She  was  a  capable  worker, 
but  her  loud,  harsh  voice  kept  i?er  from  obtaining  the 
position.  38.  It  is**®  possible  to  develop  the  “voice 
with  a  smile.” 

CH.VPTER  X.  39.  You  are  not  restricted  in  the 
use  of  electric  lights  for  either*®®  exterior  or  interior 
decoration  of  the  store  during  the  holidays.  40. 
Under  the  circumstances,**®  we  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  pay  over  twent\-five  per  cent  of  the  shortage  on 
this  shipment  to  the  CJrand  Rapids®®®  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany.  41.  If  agreeable  to  you,  we  shall  postpone  the 
shipment  until  you  have  definitely®*®  closed  the 
transaction  with  your  customer. 

CHAPTER  XI.  42.  Temperance  is  moderation  in 
all  things — eating  as  in  drinking®*® — in  expenditure 
and  self-gratification.  43.  (Courage  is  moral  accounta¬ 
bility  in  action.®*®  44.  Personality  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  we  are — the  best  security  a  man  can  have.  45. 
We  want  to  use®*®  our  money  on  the  Board  of  Trade. 

CM.APIER  XII.  46.  As  a  rule,  Indian  names  are 
beautiful  and  significant,  and  are  almost*®®  invariably 
descriptive  of  localities,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list:  Mississippi,**®  Father  of  Waters;  Missouri, 
Big  Muddy;  Erie,  Wild  Cat.  47.  They  celebrated  the 
Christmas  holidays  as**®  only  .Americans  can.  (645) 

Facts  About  Fish 

(Key  to  May  Talent  Teaser) 

The  mudskipper  and  the  gurnard  are  able  to 
flop  about  on  land,  and  are  often  found  forty  and 
fifty  feet*®  from  the  shore.  The  climbing  perch, 
an  inhabitant  of  Ceylon,  Burma,  India,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,*®  can  climb  trees  of  a  goodly 
height  by  means  of  its  extra  powerful  fins. 

The  eel  is  the  most  famous  of  the*®  electric- 
shock  artists  among  the  fish  colony.  However, 
there  are  about  fifty  different  species  of*®  fish  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  electric  shocks.  A  few  are  the  elec¬ 
tric  catfish  of  the  Nile;  the  torpedo  or*®®  electric 
ray  of  our  own  shores;  the  stargazer  of  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  many  others  belonging  to**®  the  cat¬ 
fish  tribe. 

In  the  famous  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
the  fish  are  all  blind! 

As  the  age  of  a  tree  can  be**®  told  by  its  rings, 
so  can  the  age  of  a  salmon  be  told  by  the  concentric 
ridges  on  its  scales.  Also,  to  an**®  expert,  these 
ridges,  which  arc  of  light  and  dark  shades,  tell  its 
complete  life  history.  (174) — Will  Herman. 

"I  Fly  Now" 

Says  A  BUSINESS  MAN 

In  “Modern  Finance" 

I  fly  now. 

Looking  back,  I  see  that  it  wasn't  a  feeling  of  fear 
that  kept  me  from  traveling  by  air,  nor  was*®  it  a 


tendency  toward  conservativeness.  I’ve  never  been 
accused  of  either  of  these  failings.  Being  truthful*® 
about  it,  I  can  hardly  say  what  it  was  that  kept  me 
traveling  on  the  surface.  It  must  have  been  a  combi¬ 
nation*®  of  reasons,  all  of  which  now  seem  unim¬ 
portant. 

My  office  had  been  bombarded  with  air  travel 
propaganda*®  ever  since  the  air  mail  carriers  started 
squeezing  passengers  into  their  cramped  ships.  My 
mxinday  luncheon*®®  club  was  often  the  audience  for 
enthusiastic  and  insistent  young  speakers,  who  ex¬ 
tolled  the  advantages**®  of  flying.  I  read  reams  of 
publicity  material  in  the  papers,  looked  at  dozens  of 
pictures  of**®  new  airplanes,  heard  aviation  on  the 
radio  and,  if  I  had  been  sensitive  about  the  matter, 
would  have**®  been  much  annoyed  by  the  scope  and 
f>ersistence  of  the  campaign. 

I  wasn’t  annoyed  however,  because  the  subject**® 
didn’t  bore  me,  and  besides  1  didn’t  consider  the 
volume  of  persuasion  at  the  time.  Looking  back  now 
I*®®  realize  that  there  was  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  it. 

The  propaganda  reaching  the  office,  schedules,  pic¬ 
tures,**®  arguments,  etc.,  rolled  off  my  notice  like 
the  water  off  the  well-known  duck’s  feathers.  I 
dropped  the  postcard  ads**®  for  mail  order  shirts  and 
the  memory  course  folders  into  the  waste  basket  on 
top  of  the  air-travel  literature.**® 

One  cold  Saturday  I  remember  I  went  out  to  the 
airport  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  off  to  make  a**®  busi¬ 
ness  call.  He  was  always  one  of  those  enthusiastic 
brethren,  trying  everything  new  and  talking  much*®® 
and  convincingly  about  his  progressive  ideas.  Well, 
he  made  a  250-mile  trip  in  an  open®*®  plane,  bundled 
up  to  his  eyes  in  a  wool-lined  flying  suit,  sitting  in  a 
cockpit  alongside  a  100-**®pound  sack  of  mail,  and 
with  his  suitcase  on  his  lap.  We  laughed  at  him, 
but  he  isn’t  the  kind  that  can  be  ignored.  He**® 
made  the  trip,  and  rubbed  it  in  on  us  that  he  got 
the  business  he  went  after. 

I  used  to  listen  to  the  young  men®*®  talk  aviation 
before  the  luncheon  club  and  consider  that  we  had 
a  pretty  good  program,  because  they  were*®®  enter¬ 
taining.  There  wasn’t  so  much  to  their  speaking 
ability,  but  they  made  up  in  enthusiasm  and**®  sin¬ 
cerity  what  they  lacked  in  polish  and  experience. 
They  didn’t  convince  me.  The  schedules  they  offered 
me  were**®  not  convenient,  and  I  didn’t  feel  like 
inconveniencing  myself  to  be  a  pioneer  passenger  and 
“help**®  aviation.” 

There  was  one  other  thing  that  I  suppose  held  me 
back  from  flying.  I  have  always  been  seriously**® 
aware  of  my  importance  to  the  family  as  a  bread¬ 
winner  and  provider.  I  was  called  conservative  and 
;x)ky,*®®  but  I  didn’t  fly. 

They  tell  me  that  it  is  usually  an  emergency  that 
puts  a**®  customer  such  as  I  on  a  plane  for  the  first 
time.  My  brother  needed  me  badly  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
I  couldn’t  see®*®  any  way  of  getting  there  except  by 
flying,  that  is,  if  I  were  to  arrive  in  time  to  be  of 
any  help.®*®  I  asked  my  secretary  to  find  out  whether 
I  could  get  a  plane  out  of  Chicago  that  would  enable 
me®*®  to  reach  Pittsburgh  in  time.  She  brought  in  a 
batch  of  schedules  that  surprised  me,  and  I  made 
the  trip  easily. 
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I  liad'"’"  Hewn  before,  just  for  curiosity,  but  niy 
traveling;  life  ha<l  been  spent  on  trains.  My  traveling 
companions""'’  were  of  the  smoking-room  variety, 
gootl,  solid,  substantial  and  conservative  travelers 
who  talked  sechdules"*"  but  always  train  schedules, 
some  of  whom  pooh-jx)ohed  air  travel. 

The  first  airline  trip  sold  me.  The  interior  of 
the"""  plane  was  a  revelation.  I  hadn’t  imagined 
such  comfort.  I  remember  the  [presence  of  magazines 
in"""  the  hat  racks  was  rather  a  shock  of  surprise. 
Kven  the  fact  that  1  was  dis|M)sed  to  read  and  relax 
seemed  a  bit^""  unexpected. 

!  learned  that  my  regular  trips  out  of  Chicago 
could  be  made  on  planes  as  easily  as  on'““  trains, 
and  that  the  time  I  spent  en  route,  would  be  mate¬ 
rially  lessened.  This  en  route  time  has  always  im¬ 
pressed  me"*®  as  being  almost  wasted.  So  I  studied 
schedules  and  memorized  some  routes — Chicago  to 
Washington,  Unitexr®®  Airlines  and  Pennsylvania 
■Airlines;  Chicago  to  Muskegon,  and  (irand  Rapids, 
Northwest  .Airways  to  Milwaukee,'*®  anti  across  the 
lake  on  Pennsylvania  Airlines  to  Michigan;  Chicago 
to  Dallas,  Nashville,  .Atlanta"®®  and  St.  Louis  were 
simple  trips. 

'I'hen  I  had  a  qualm.  What  about  this  insurance 
business?  1  hadn’t  seen  my  agent""®  frientl  for  some 
time,  but  I  stopjKtl  my  imaginative  traveling  right 
there  until  I  had  checked  with  him. 

He**®  reassured  me.  Every  company  he  repre¬ 
sented.  but  one,  had  eliminated  the  air-travel  clause 
from*"®  their  policies.  We  sat  right  down  and  trans¬ 
ferred  my  policy  out  of  that  company  to  another, 
and  I  sent**®  the  secretary  out  for  a  complete  set  of 
airline  schedules. 

That  was  two  years  ago,  and  I’ve  been  flying 
ever"®"  since.  I’ve  watched  planes  and  services  im¬ 
prove  with  a  sort  of  paternal  eye.  Sometimes  I  con¬ 
sider  myself  a®*®  sort  of  pioneer,  helping  to  produce 
this  new  and  amazing  system  of  transfiortation. 

Then  I  see  in**®  memory,  the  bundled  figure  of 
old  George,  crowded  into  a  little  plane  and  burdened 
with  his  baggage  and  other®"®  jx-oples’  mail.  He  was 
the  p’loneer.  I’m  just  coasting.  He  took  the  beating, 
and  I  sit  back  on  the  luxurious®*®  reclining  chair  and 
watch  the  scenery  slide  beneath  me  several  miles 
every  minute. 

Fear,  conservatism,*"®"  caution,  whatever  it  was, 
does  not  matter  now,  because  the  wisdom  of  aljolish- 
ing  en  route  time — as  far  as*®*®  is  jx)ssible — is  com¬ 
pletely  and  convincingly  apparent  to  me.  (1033) 


Actual  B  usiness  Letters 

From  the  winning  sets  submitted  in  the  last  Gregg  News 
Letter  Contest  by  Cora  Jean  Howard,  Spokane,  IVash- 
ington;  Lois  Ledger,  Massillon,  Ohio;  and  Violet 
Amorel,  Kaitnuki,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

John  Golden 
Route  5 

Spokane,  Washington 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  5,  our  records  show 
that  license*®  plates  No.  348-177  were  issued  and 


mailed  to  one,  Harry  Conlon,*®  Pasco,  Washington, 
covering  a  1930  Oakland  sedan,  motor  No.  L292148. 

If  Frank  Howard  has  purchased  this  car  from  Mr. 
Conlon,  it  will  be"®  necessary  that  he  obtain  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  ownership  before  he  can  legally  use  license 
plates  No.*®  348-177  on  this  car. 

Mr.  Howard  must  obtain  the  license  plates*"®  from 
Mr.  Conlon,  as  they  have  not  been  returned  to  this 
department. 

A’ours  very  truly,  (116) 

R  K  C  O  M  M  K  N  1)  A  T  1  O  N 

William  Smith  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
National  Pressed  Steel  Company  for  a  iieri<xl*®  of 
twenty-two  months,  during  which  time  he  was  under 
my  direct  supervision. 

I  found  him  to  be  a  man*®  of  sterling  quality,  sober 
and  industrious,  and  a  faithful  workman  in  all 
respects. 

He  has  held  the"®  |X)sition  of  machine  shop  fore¬ 
man  during  the  time  of  his  employment.  He  is 
leaving  the  service  of  the  Company*"  with  our  best 
wishes  and  a  clean  record. 

For  any  further  information  that  may  be  desired, 
same  can  be*"®  had  from 

A'ours  resjwctfully,  (105) 

75  YEARS  OF  BUILDING  FOR  lOMORROW 
Dear  Friend: 

We  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  we  have  earned  the 
confiilcnce*®  and  good  will  of  our  patrons.  To  show 
our  appreciation  and  gratitude  we  propose  to  make 
our  Seventy-fifth*®  Anniversary  Olebration  an  epoch 
in  our  long  business  career  in  Flonolulu. 

Extensive"®  preparations  have  been  made  for  this 
outstanding  event.  The  assembling  of  merchandise 
has  taken  several*®  months  of  careful  buying  in  the 
many  markets  of  the  mainland.  The  entire  staff  of 
our  organization*"®  is  eager  to  serve  you. 

We  take  pleasure  in  extending  this  first  news  to 
our  many  friends.  The  details  of  the  sales**®  will 
ai>pear  in  the  daily  papers  throughout  the  month. 
Sinccrelj,  (131) 

June  O.  G.  A.  Test 

That  we  always  get  what  we  wish  for  if  we  wish 
hard  enough  is  true,  and  the  law  through  which  it 
works  is  very  easy.*®  But  before  we  can  begin  to 
apply  it  we  must  first  know  what  it  is  that  we  want. 
So  long  as  we  are  not*®  certain  as  to  what  we  desire, 
we  cannot  achieve  it.  And  what  we  do  not  really 
want  we  cannot  expect  to*®  receive. 

You  can  work  hard  only  for  what  you  desire 
most,  and  the  more  you  want  it  the  better  your 
work,  because  the*®  force  of  such  desire  tends  to 
arouse  into  action  the  best  that  is  in  you.  You  can 
be  your  best  only  where  you*"®  desire  to  attain  and 
achieve;  and  where  you  direct  your  rlesire  there 
your  ixiwers  will  be  also.  (116) — From  Business  In¬ 
spirations  by  Christian  D.  Larson. 
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Down  to  the  Sea 

By  FLOYD  I.  McMURRAY 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

In  the  "Indiana  State  Teachers'  Journal" 

With  notdxMik  in  haiul  I  walked  the  railnij;  alxive 
the  turtle  “crawls,”  where  hundreils  ot  {jiant,  green 
sea  turtles  are  conhned®"  in  storage  jK-ns  until  their 
tlay  to  go  up  a  chute,  “bridge  of  sighs,"  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  house,  where  they  are  Iviund  to  a*"  bliKk,  killed, 
and  chopped  into  steaks,  to  be  soKl  as  a  ilelicacy  in 
hotels  and  restaurants — “turtle  cutlets,  if”'*  you 
please.”  C^anned  soup  giKS  out  in  large  shipments 
w'eckly. 

From  my  perch  1  hnikcd  down  on  the  squirming, 
tumbling,  snorting  mass  of*"  reptiles  below  me.  The 
sight  ami  sound  were  fearful,  and  1  contemplated  the 
terrible  fate  which  would  be  mine  if*""  I  should  fall 
into  this  place. 

Just  then  a  man  with  a  pack  of  sea  grass  on  his 
back  stepjx-d  down  into  the  pen  and  scattered**"  hay 
in  floating  feeders,  while  the  hissing,  scaly  monsters 
crawled  about  him.  1  was  amazed  at  this  utter**® 
disregard  for  apparent  danger. 

Excitedly,  I  asked,  “Aren't  those  turtles  danger¬ 
ous?” 

“No,  sir,  1  reckon  not,”  said**®  the  feeder  as  he 
kicked  some  lazy  fellows  out  of  his  way. 

“I  should  think  they  would  snap  your  legs  off,” 
1  ventured. 

“They**®  like  grass  better,  I  guess.  Mister.  I’ve 
had  these  legs  thirty  years  and  walked  among  turtles 
most  of  the  time.  The  green  fellows®"®  do  not  fight 
as  the  “loggerhead”  will,  but  he’s  no  good  for  soup.” 

He  then  pointed  out  a  number  that  had  been  at¬ 
tacked**®  by  sharks  and  lost  fins  in  the  encounter. 
Scarred  veterans  of  the  eternal  warfare  in  the  deep. 

“What  will  they**®  weigh.?”  I  asked. 

“From  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds,  sir, 
but  liars  often  say  more.” 

Tales  are  common  about  giants®*"  of  the  species 
weighing  a  thousand  pounds  or  more,  but  none  are 
on  exhibition.  Such  estimates  are  like  stories®*®  of 
great  snakes,  hail,  fish,  and  golf  scores;  they  can  only 
be  described  by  wandering  into  the  realm  of  con¬ 
jecture. 

Accounts*®®  about  the  homing  instinct  of  the  turtle 
are  generally  accepted  among  fishermen.  They  will 
tell**®  you  that,  like  the  homing  pigeon,  the  turtles 
always  return  to  native  haunts.  Many  tests  have  been 
made  with  marked  turtles**®  released  from  ships  far 
from  home  and  within  a  reasonable  time  they  “fetch 
up  at  the  native  port.”  Folks  who  should**®  “know 
their  turtles”  stick  by  the  story  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  question  the  credibility  of  witnesses.**® 

A  frowsy  old  fisherman  seemed  inclined  to  talk 
and  I  quizzed  him  for  the  facts  given  here  about  the 
habits  of*®"  sea  turtles  and  the  method  used  to  cap¬ 
ture  them. 


“They  nest  in  the  sand  among  the  Keys  and  along 
the  coast  of*®"  Mexico,  .\bout  200  eggs  are  left  in 
each  nest.  These  are  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg. 
I  he  sun  furnishes**"  natural  incubation.  The  parent 
turtles  return  to  the  nesting  place  at  regular  times,  so 
fishermen  place**"  nets  in  the  water  near  the  nests 
anil  wait.  Wlieii  captureil,  tlie  creatures  are  brought 
here  and  sold  at  tlie  docks  for  prices  ranging**"  from 
twent\  to  thirty  cents  a  pound." 

b\  tliis  time  the  st.ibbing  shafts  of  a  mounting  sun 
had  subdued  all  manual*""  activities  and  the  strange 
“hush”  of  the  tropics  had  spread  over  the  island  city. 
Heavy  signal  blasts*"’"  resoundeil  over  the  sea,  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  would  siMin  be  “anchors  aweigh”  for  the 
S.  S.  Cuba  and  here  I  was,’'*"  still  “diKking”  alxiut 
the  odoriferous  harbor  of  Key  West. 

1  rushed  to  my  hotel,  aroused  a  dozing**"  taxi- 
Ixty,  and  crossed  the  gang  plank  with  time  to  spare 
and  relief  for  my  companions,  who  greeted  me  with 
the  remark,  “You  **"  are  going  to  miss  everything  on 
this  trip  by  tixi  much  sightseeing.” 

We  sailed  right  out  into  the  indigo"""  (ailf  Stream, 
that  strange  current  which  flows  like  a  majestic  sea- 
riter  away  from  the  Cmlf,  becomes  the  North  .Atlan- 
tic*^’^  Drift  and  tempers  the  climate  of  .\rctic  shores. 


Distinction 

Perpetuating  the  traditions  of 
Lord  Baltimore  for  the  finer 
things  in  life,  this  new  mod¬ 
ern  hotel  delights  the  discrim¬ 
inating  traveler  of  today. 

Lord  Baltimore 

HOTEL 

700  ROOMS 

WITH  BATH 

$3.00  Up 

Radio  in  Every 
Room 

Garage  Service 


A  CASTLE  OF  COMFORT 

Every  room  equipped  with  tub  or  shower,  bed¬ 
head  reading  lamp  and  circulating  ice  water. 
H.  N.  Busick,  Mng.  Dir. 

BALTIMORE 

MARYLAND 
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I’rcscntly,  Key  West,  our  most  southern  city,  sank 
into  the  flat  surface"*®  of  the  sea.  Wireless  towers 
)>rcw  ihm  and  finally  the  last  speck  of  land  faded 
from  view.  Once  more  !  experienced""®  the  strange 
sensation  of  separation  from  the  homeland,  which  is 
not  lessened  by  rejn-ated  journeys.  For  the""®  time 
being  we  were  denizens  of  a  purple  world.  (6H9) 

lAJapti’d  for  read'.ng  after  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the 
Manual.] 

Funny  Stories 

Flying  High 

“HiKiray,”  hummed  the  mosquito,  as  he  bit  the 
king,  “at  last  I  have  ro\al  blood  in  my  veins!”  (16) 

Action! 

Kver\ thing  was  wrong  in  a  reading  class.  The 
teacher  was  discouraged  anti  urged  her  pupils  to 
put  more  expression"®  in  their  recitation. 

“T(K)  flat!”  she  exclaimed.  "Too  colorless!  You 
can  do  better  than  that.  Try  again.  Now!  Open*® 
your  mouth  and  throw  yourselves  into  it.”  (d?) 

One  He  Missed 

Ned:  Did  you  hear  .about  the  big  fight? 

Tetl:  No,  what  was  it? 

Ned:  Our  cat  licked  his  paw.  (M) 

Following  Instructions 

Pat:  Why  are  you  wearing  so  many  coats  on  such 
a  hot  day? 

Mike  (carrsing  paint  can):  I’m  going  to  paint  me 
fence,*®  and  it  says  on  this  can,  “to  obtain  the  best 
results,  put  on  at  least  three  coats.”  (34) 

Innocence  Abroad 

Tourist:  Is  the  snow  here  all  the  time? 

Guide:  No,  they  take  it  away  in  the  summer!  (14) 

Unpolished  English 

Johnny,  to  his  mother,  after  reailing  a  sign  which 
advertised  “Shoes  shined  inside”: 

That’s  funny,  mother,  I  always*®  thought  they 
shined  shoes  on  the  outside!  (26) 

Suitable  Quarters 

“Your  office  is  as  hot  as  an  oven,”  said  a  client  to 
his  lawyer. 

“So  it  ought  to  be.  I  make  my  daily*®  bread  here.” 
(21) 

Did  He  Get  It? 

Patron:  May  I  have  some  stationery? 

Hotel  Clerk  {haughtily)-.  Are  you  a  guest  of  the 
house? 

Patron:  I  should  say*®  not.  I’m  paying  $20  a  day. 
(27) 

Just  H  is  Luck 

“Hey,  Mary,  you  forgot  to  leave  the  key  to  the 
car."  (9) 


Words  Ending  in  LY 

Students  in  English  classes  will  enjoy 
being  tricked  by  the  question,  “What 
part  of  speech  are  words  ending  in  lyV' 

Of  course  the  chorus  will  be,  “Adverbs.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  adjectives  end  in  4y.  Such  ad¬ 
jectives  are  derived  from  nouns  and  denote: 

1.  Like  in  appearance,  manner,  or  na¬ 
ture;  characteristic  of;  befitting;  as: 

friendly  fatherly 

manly  lovely 

W'omanly  goodly 

2.  Every,  from  nouns  of  time: 

daily  weekly 

monthly  yearly 

Point  out  that  the  function  of  a  word  in  a 
sentence,  not  its  form,  determines  its  classi¬ 
fication  as  a  part  of  speech. 

E.  Lillian  Hutchinson. 


Professional  Typists  to  Compete 

A  PROFESSIONAL  typewriting  event  to 
determine  the  world’s  champion  typ¬ 
ist  has  been  added  to  the  program  of  the 
Third  International  Commercial  Schools  Con¬ 
test,  according  to  an  announcement  received. 
The  event  has  been  scheduled  for  7  P.M., 
June  28.  Contestants  will  be  required  to  type 
for  one  hour  on  straight  copy. 

The  event  is  being  held  under  the  direction 
of  W.  C.  Maxwell,  High  School,  Hinsdale, 
Illinois,  and  promises  to  be  of  interest  to 
teachers  and  students  alike. 


Special  Courses  Offered 

SPECIAL  courses  for  commercial  teachers 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  will  be  offered 
this  summer  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Toronto,  July  3  to  August  6.  The 
director  of  the  summer  school  is  Mr.  Neil 
McDougall,  General  Inspector  of  Education 
for  Ontario. 
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{Continued  from  page  S?8) 

gardens  surrouniling  it.  Untortunatcly  none 
ot  the  instructors,  who  were  all  men,  could 
sjx'ak  any  language  hut  Spanish,  so  we  coulil 
get  little  inlormation.  1  lowever,  we  were 
allowed  to  visit  the  classr(K)ms  and  the  stiuly 
halls. 

Leaving  the  Instituto  we  next  went  to  the 
Fscuela  Normal  .Magisterio.  d'he  Oirector 
was  out,  hut  we  wamlereil  into  a  class  in 
Physics  containing  alx)ut  five  stiulents  and  a 
professor  who  could  understand  a  little 
I'rench.  He  showed  us  the  Director's  office 
which  was  carefully  lockcil  in  his  absence, 
the  library  for  the  lower  grade  pupils  for 
which  he  apologized  saying  the  schools  were 
{xxtr,  and  a  few  vacant  classrooms.  He  then 
asked  us  to  return  after  lunch  when  the 
[director  would  he  present.  The  normal 
school  library  is  quite  moilern  and  well 
sttx'ked  with  lx)oks.  The  faculty  library  is 
also  well  ec]uipped. 

We  learned  that  the  young  jx'ople  attend 
private  or  public  elementary  schools  until 
they  are  alxxit  ten  or  twelve  years  old;  then 
they  go  to  the  Instituto  for  about  five  years; 
then  they  come  to  the  Normal  school  for  two 
or  three  years.  Our  visit  to  the  Normal 
school  was  cut  short  as  soon  as  our  inter¬ 
preter  said  there  was  a  high  school  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Malaga. 

We  arrived  at  this  school  only  to  find  that 
classes  had  been  dismissed,  hut  with  a  little 
[xrsuasion  from  the  guide  we  secured  per¬ 
mission  to  look  alx)Ut.  The  building  and 
the  equipment  Ixlong  to  fifty  years  ago  hut 
there  arc  high  hopes  that  a  new  building  will 
soon  lx  provided. 

The  natural  history  museum  is  in  a  small, 
|X)orly-lighted  room,  about  15  x  10  feet,  in 
which  a  few  sfxcimens  of  rock  and  several 
stuffed  birds  were  displayed.  The  typewrit¬ 
ing  room  was  dimly  lighted  and  equipped 
with  ten  antiquated  Remingtons.  The  pupils 
study  typewriting  one  hour  a  day  for  one 
and  a  half  years  hut  touch  writing  is  not  in¬ 
sisted  upen  as  long  as  they  can  pass  the  ex¬ 
amination. 

In  the  accounting  room  some  interesting 
charts  were  hanging  on  the  wall  to  give  a 


hinrs-eye  view  of  the  suhiect.  This  they 
dill  very  successfully.  The  commercial  law 
class  was  equipped  with  crude  benches  and 
desks,  hut  it  hail  a  raised  pilatform  for  mock 
trials.  .Appxirently  claims  arc  argued  and 
the  law  well  expxnmded. 

)ust  lefore  leaving,  a  group  of  students 
assembled  and  graciously  px)sed  lor  our  cam¬ 
era. 


C.XRLOS  RENT  F.LLIS,  principial  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  until  his  retirement  in  1930 
at  the  age  of  70,  died  at  his  home,  23 
Spruceland  Avenue,  that  city,  on  March  29. 

Mr.  Fllis  was  Ixirn  .\ugust  8,  1860,  on  his 
grandfather's  farm  at  Victor,  New’  York,  the 
son  of  Don  Carlos  Bent  Fllis  and  Elizaleth 
Hart  Fllis.  Of  sturdy  Puritan  ancestry,  his 
earliest  .\merican  piaternal  ancestor  was  John 
Fllis  who  came  from  England  in  1637.  His 
mother  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Captain 
Job  Hart,  who  discovered  a  ford  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River,  known  as  Hart’s  ford,  on  the 
site  of  which  the  city  of  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  was  raised. 

Mr.  Ellis  came  to  Springfield  in  the  fall  of 
1898  as  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Central,  now  the  Classical,  High 
School.  Two  years  later  he  became  principal, 
in  which  pesition  he  was  to  witness  the 
growth  of  the  department  from  a  student 
lx)dy  of  four  hundred  to  one  of  more  than 
twenty-two  hundred,  with  a  faculty  number¬ 
ing  eighty-seven  teachers,  housed  in  their 
own  million-dollar  building. 

Mr.  Ellis  w'as  an  active  member  of  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  as  well 
as  an  active  w'orker  in  civic  and  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  in  professional  associations. 
He  served,  at  different  times,  as  president  of 
the  Educational  Club  of  Springfield,  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Hampden  County  Teachers 
Association,  and  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association. 

Besides  his  widow\  Mrs.  Leshia  Sherman 
Curtis  Ellis,  Mr.  Ellis  is  survived  by  tw'o 
sons  and  two  daughters. 
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Smart  Secretaries  Use 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  CARBON  PAPER 


Many  Gregg  schools  are  now  using  Webster’s  Micrometric  Car¬ 
bon  Paper  in  their  business  offices  and  in  their  classrooms. 
They  know  the  scale  (actually  part  of  each  sheet  of  carbon 
paper)  has  these  four  advantages: 

1  Business  Training — Unless  students  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  best,  most  up-to-date  equipment  they  are  likely  to  be  handicapped 
later  in  business. 

Neater  Typing— It  is  easier  to  translate  notes  neatly  to  letters,  and 
reports  with  uniform  margins,  if  the  Micrometric  scale  is  used. 

Learning  Speed — One  pull  by  the  white  scale  and  you  have  removed 
Micrometric  Carbon  Paper.  This  is  a  short  cut  worth  learning. 

Economy — Good  secretaries  save  their  employers  money.  W ith  Micro¬ 
metric,  the  scale  makes  possible  typing  first  on  the  line,  then  the 
half-line— thus  doubling  the  wear  of  the  carbon  paper. 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 

Be  sure  to  send  for  Dictation  Facts 
No.  4.  Most  useful  in  your  work.  Give 
your  name,  address,  name  of  school 
and  your  position.  Forward  requests 
to  F.  S.  Webster  Company,  17  Amherst 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

WEBSTER’S 

/fucnmidnc 

CARBON  PAPERS 


NOTE  TO 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENTS 

We  have  arranged  for  distribution  of 
Micrometric  Carbon  Packs  for  school 
supply  departments  through  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Use  the  Coupon 
for  ordering. 

i  Gliacc  PvBUSBINC  CoMPANT  I 

'  Tieu>  York,  Botton,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  i 

I  Please  tend  me _ packs  of  Micrometrie  Carbon 

I  Paper  for  school  use  at  7  ^  cents  per  pack  pins  postage.  , 
I  Address  bill  to  i 

•  I 

,  Name.^ -  J 

I  , 

I  School _ _ _ _ _  I 

I  • 

'  Street - • 

I  • 

I  City^ _ _ _ _ _ State - J 


When  buying  Webster  products  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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•'The  New 
Underwood 
is  more 
than  ever 
the  Machine 
of  Champions.’ 


More  typing... better  typing... 

and  NO  NOISY  TAPPING. ..this  is 
Underwood’s  performance-promise  to  teachers 
in  presenting  this  newest  Underwood  Typewriter. 

MORE  TYPING  because  there’s  a  new  degree  of 
responsiveness ...  a  new  lightness  of  touch . .  .and  an 
entirely  new  keyboard,  the  Champion  Keyboard. 

BE'TTER  TYPING  because  there’s  a  new  clean- 
cut  beauty  in  every  type  impression ...  because 
new  centering  and  spacing  features  make  it  easier 
for  the  student  to  allow  every  typed  paper  to 
appear  at  its  very  best. 

NO  NOISY  TAPPING  because  an  entirely  new 
- The  New 


principle  of  cylinder  construction  absorbs  the 
sound  of  key  impaa... turns  the  usual  high- 
pitched,  penetrating  tap  into  a  low,  dull,  muf¬ 
fled  and  barely  audible  sound. 

Underwood  Typewriters,  made  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  writing  machines  in  the  world 
and  famous  for  speed,  accuracy,  durability  and 
simplicity,  are  climbing  to  new  high  peaks  of 
performance  since  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Underwood  Special.  See  it  at  the  nearest  Branch 
or  write  for  a  demonstration  in  your  own  school. 
Every  Underwood  Typewriter  is  backed  by 
nation-wide,  company-owned  service  facilities. 

Typewriter  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typewriters ...  Accounting  Machines...  Adding  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

342  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


U  N  D  ERWOO Y  P  EWR I T  E  R 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Speeds  the  World’s  Business 

When  getting  your  own  Underwoods  please  mention  the  Business  Education  Borld. 
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Summa  Cum  Laude 


^\ND  when  if  comes  fo  pencils,  **fhe  highest  praise"  goes 
to  the  new  No.  3555  Venus-Velvet.  Its  convenient  disc-shape  type¬ 
writer  eraser  ...  its  smooth,  easy-writing  and  extra  strong  "colloidal" 
lead*  .  .  .  and  its  easy-on-the-fingers  rounded  edges,  all  make  It  the 
outstanding  favorite  of  students,  graduates,  and  teachers. 

Try  one  of  these  new  No.  3555  Venus-Velvets  today  and  see  how 
it  speeds  up  your  work.  You'll  soon  understand  why  It's  called 
"Stenography's  most  efficient  pencil"  .  .  .  why  it  carries  the 
endorsement  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

The  Venus-Velvet  No.  3555  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  pencils — 
only  5c.  Get  them  today  from  your  stationer  or  office  supply  house. 

AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS — Write  today  for  free 
copy  of  Dictation  Pacts  Leaflet  No. 
13 — "The  Story  of  the  Lead  Pencil." 
It  is  an  interesting  dictation  exercise 
of  730  standard  words  for  your  classes. 


\/eNU5- 

Yelvet 

PENCILS 


•  U.S.  Pat.  No.  1,788,888 


venus-VLLV  F  'T 


For  Gregg  Shorthand 


When  buying  Venus-Velvets  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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TYPEWRITER  AND  BOXED  PAPERS 


Now  Sold  by  Leading  Stationers 


The  above  illustration  shows  one  of  the  13  items  in  the  complete  line,  which 
includes  bond  papers,  linens,  onion  skins,  manifolds,  carbon  copy,  manuscript 
covers,  mimeograph  papers  and  brief  folders.  All  of  these  papers  are  the 
product  of  Eagle-A  Mills  —  a  positive  guarantee  of  high  quality  and  value. 
Secretaries  and  stenographers  should  know  good  paper,  and  have  a  voice  in 
selecting  it,  since  the  appearance  of  the  work  they  turn  out  depends,  in  large 
measure,  on  the  quality  of  the  paper  they  have  to  use. 


TEACHERS 


Dictation  Facts  No.  10,  "How  to  Recognize  Quality  in 
Typewriter  Papers"  is  now  ready  for  Gregg  Teachers. 
Give  name,  address,  school  and  position.  No  charge.  Also 
two  handy  booklets,  "Memo  Book"  and  "Address  Book," 
will  be  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  three  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage. 
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ROYALS 

decrease  teaching  costs! 


Follow  the  lead  of  U.  S.  business! 
During  1934  more  Royals  were  pur- 
chased  in  this  country  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Therefore,  familiarize 
your  students  now  with  the  machines 
they  will  ultimately  use.  And,  as  a 
budget  consideration  .  .  .  Royals  are 


longer  lived,  require  less  cleaning  and 
servicing.  Consult  your  nearest  Royal 
representative  concerning  the  details 
of  LOW-COST  REPLACEMENT 
PLAN  . . .  Royal  Typewriter  Company, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


•  new  easy-writing  ROYAL  victory  model 


With  TOUCH  CONTROL  on  the 
new  Easy-Writing  Royal,  Victory 
Model,  the  keys  are  instantly  and 
visibly  adjustable  to  individual 
finger  pressure.  The  result  is 
maximum  typing  comfort,  longer 
assignments  per  hour — lower  teach¬ 
ing  costs! 


Preview  of  a^uise... 


TO  CALIFORNIA 


ON  THE  LARGEST  LINERS 


\iiy  i*‘w  of  a  rrui«**— a  I’antinui 

iriii'O  i«  a  of  your  ploa'iir**  at  il« 

Iti^'lio'l  till*'.  TIu*  inoiiioiit  you  ^ail  llioro 
a  life  you  II  r«‘):r<‘l  to  rt'lilului.'li  after  liS 
f’Ntrioiis  day>. 

Kiijoy  Paiiaiiia  I’aciiir  rrui'e'  oil  3i{.ll(tlt-toii 
lilU“r^ — \  irfiinin.  ('.iiliforiiiii.  ami  Pennsylvanin. 
S|iariou«  railin'  nil  nutsidn.  Majiuifirrnt  puli- 
lir  rooiU'.  ilrft  M*r\  ii  e.  pre-relraM*  iuo\  ie>. 

^  oil  rail  at  Haxaiia.  M‘r  tin*  I’aiiaiiia  (.ana! 
Iiy  day.  >priid  hour-  a>liorr  at  liallioa  and  old 
l*aiiania.  San  Dirjio  (for  Mexico  •  and  l.o* 
\n}:ele>.  Tlieii  San  Kraiiri'col  Hi'diired  Kir^t- 
(da'r>  fare>  from  Tonri-t  ('.aliin  Sl-8. 

Fare  and  a  half  for  round  trip>. 
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FIRST 

CLASS 


VIGOROUS  DECK 
SPORTS  IN  THE 
SUNSHINE  — 

I’lavnr  relax  run- 
tentedlyon  broad, 
s  It  n  I  i  t  decks. 
You’ll  find  com¬ 
fort  in  their  vast 
size! 

A  I  R  .  C  O  N  D  I  - 
TIONED  DINING 
S  AL  O  NS- 

■fHof/ierexrln>i\e 
feature  in  this 
serrire.  You'll 
revel  in  this  su¬ 
preme  luxury  as 
Mill  feast  on  a 
tempting  cuisine! 


TWO  OUTDOOR  POOLS— 

III  exrlii'ive  ieature.  Sivim  in  niir 
of  these  delight  fill  pools,  he  tanned 
h\  a  tropic  sun.  coided  li\  refreshing 
sea  breezes! 


“NEW  STYLE”  TO  EUROPE 

Modern  \nieriran  Ivsins.  H  ashing- 
ton  and  Manhattan,  offer  amazini: 
ronifort>  and  Inxnrie'  at  fare' 
e\reedin(:ly  inode'l.  To  (lohli. 
I'lMiiontli.  Ha\re  and  Hanihnr{:. 
I  \ITKI)  STXTF.S  FINKS. 


Apply  to  your  travel  agent. 
Ilis  services  are  free. 


PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

Alain  Office:  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  (fth 


A.'Oi  iaifd  with  .\tnpr(ran  ^tprf■hant,  Italliiitiirp 
M  ill,  aiul  I  niled  Siate-i  Idne-i  to  Kiir<HK' : 
aiiia  J*d('iti(‘  and  I  nitod  Stale’*  Line-*  I'mi'et* 


Other  offices  in  all  princimil  cities 


